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Abstract 


This research was motivated by a desire to understand better the process involved in 
framing attitudes to decision making in the context of conflict and peacemaking, 
especially as a result of experience in Northern Ireland. The study is located at the 
intersection of theological ethics and practical theology, as research that engages with 
theological ethics by addressing issues of moral reasoning in a manner that is informed 
by, and may also contribute to, the field of practical theology. The research explores the 
concept of convictions, as proposed by James McClendon and James Smith (drawing on 
the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg), as a possible methodology for understanding the 
formation of attitudes toward, and processes of, moral reasoning in the context of 
conflict. The thesis also draws on the work of Glen Stassen and Parush Parushev in 
regard to convictions and moral reasoning and the results of the investigation are 
‘tested’ by way of a case study, which examines the responses of selected groups (n=4) 
of Christians in Northern Ireland to the 1998 Belfast Agreement. Data consist of official 
church statements, other statements from Christian organisations and a wide range of 
letters and advertisements placed in local newspapers. Core convictions of the four 
groups are uncovered and identified as key influences on the moral reasoning behind 
each group’s response to the Belfast Agreement. The research concludes that the unique 
development of the concept of convictions by McClendon and Smith contributes an 
important means of understanding moral reasoning in general and Christian moral 
reasoning in contexts of conflict. 

Samenvatting 

Dit onderzoek komt voort uit een verlangen om een beter begrip te krijgen van de 
manier waarop houdingen ten opzichte van besluitvorming in de context van conflict 
en vredestichting ingekaderd worden, vooral als resultaat van ervaringen in Noord- 
Ierland. De studie bevindt zich op het snijvlak van theologische ethiek en praktische 
theologie, als onderzoek dat zich bezighoudt met theologische ethiek door kwesties van 
moreel beredeneren te benaderen op een manier die gestoeld is op en mogelijk ook 
bijdraagt aan het gebied van de praktische theologie. Het proefschrift onderzoekt het 
concept van overtuigingen, zoals voorgesteld door James McClendon en James Smith 
(voortbordurend op het werk van Willem F. Zuurdeeg), als een mogelijke methodologie 
voor het begrijpen van de vorming van attitudes ten opzichte van en processen van 
moreel beredeneren in de context van conflict. Het proefschrift put ook uit het werk van 
Glen Stassen en Parush Parushev met betrekking tot overtuigingen en moreel 
beredeneren en de resultaten van het onderzoek worden 'getest' door middel van een 
case study, die de reacties van geselecteerde groepen (n = 4) van christenen in Noord- 
Ierland bij de Belfast Agreement van 1998 onderzoekt. De data bestaat uit officiele 
kerkelijke verklaringen, andere verklaringen van christelijke organisaties en een breed 
scala aan brieven en advertenties in lokale kranten. De kernovertuigingen van de vier 
groepen worden onthuld en geidentificeerd als belangrijke invloeden op de morele 
beredenering achter de reactie van elke groep op de Belfast Agreement. Het onderzoek 
concludeert dat de unieke ontwikkeling van het concept van overtuigingen door 
McClendon en Smith een belangrijk middel is om moreel beredeneren in het algemeen 
en christelijk moreel beredeneren in de context van conflict te begrijpen. 
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Introduction 


1. Motivation for the Study 

It was May 2001 when, with some mission personnel, we crossed the border into 
Kaya, Southern Sudan, from the north-west corner of Uganda, on the rather 
grandly named Kaya Highway. After many hours of slow progress over very 
difficult terrain, through thick vegetation and past the occasional item of 
abandoned military hardware, we arrived at a small compound of mud huts, a 
guest facility of the local Episcopal diocese. This was to be our home for the 
night. Protocol required that we should wait for the arrival of the local 
Archdeacon, who would greet us and pray with us before we retired to our 
various quarters — small two-person thatched mud huts. The darkness fell 
quickly and the rain fell heavily on the grass roof of the communal meeting hut 
into which we were gathered. 

A tall, lean, gently spoken individual, the Archdeacon cut a striking figure in 
the flickering candle light as he stood to bring greetings and to pray. His prayer 
was the type of prayer that begins by acknowledging God but is primarily 
intended to inform the congregation rather than address the Almighty. While 
everything around me was so unfamiliar — the rain pelting the grass roof and 
the mud paths, the complete darkness of an African night, the sizzling sound of 
insects that flew too close to the flickering candles and the background noise of 
the wilderness — the use of biblical imagery and the story told in the 
Archdeacon’s prayer were all too familiar. The Southern Sudanese were the 
modern-day Hebrew peoples held captive in Egypt by an oppressive Arab 
regime. In his goodness, God had raised up a new Moses in Dr John Garang, 
leader of the Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA), to lead the people from 
bondage and slavery into a promised land of freedom and prosperity. The 
struggle was long, the suffering intense, but by the grace of God the captivity 
would soon be over. 

The Bible provided the language and paradigm for making sense of the 
present with all its pain, suffering and loss. It provided a means of morally 
justifying the armed struggle and pragmatically living with the dreadful abuses 
visited on its own people by the SPLA. In the days that followed, while the good 
Archdeacon blessed God for John Garang, the school principal we met lamented 
the closure of his school as a consequence of the SPLA’s abduction of children, 
forcing them to become child soldiers on the front line of the conflict, a practice 
the UN officials in the country worked hard to end. 1 


1 The extent of the recruitment of children from an early stage of the establishment of the 
SPLA is documented in "The Lost Boys : Child Soldiers and Unaccompanied Boys in Southern 
Sudan," in Human Rights Watch/Africa'- Human Rights Watch Children's Rights Project 
(1994). [accessed 28/11/2012] The UN reported that in 2011 over 600 children were reported 
abducted by the SPLA and it was not until 2012 that an agreement was signed between the 
SPLA and the UN, in which the SPLA committed to release children still serving with the 
Army. Siddartha Shrestha and Julius Uma, "Sudan People’s Liberation Army Sign Historic 
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The reading of the Bible and inhabiting elements of its narrative in the 
process of moral reasoning and even sanctifying conflict had been part and 
parcel of my own experience from childhood to adult life and into Christian 
ministry in Northern Ireland. While the level of violence and destruction in 
Northern Ireland could not be equated with that of Sudan, the lived experience 
of conflict, fear, loss and pain was just as real and it was to the biblical text that 
many Christians turned to make sense of their situation and formulate the basis 
of their response and reaction. 

However, it was this one prayer, prayed on a dark, wet night in the heart of 
Africa, that stirred an ambition to try and understand better the process 
involved in framing our attitudes to the decisions that need to be made in the 
context of conflict and peacemaking. The journey of exploration has taken me 
into the world of convictional theology and the ‘concept of convictions’ as a 
possible methodology for understanding the formation of attitudes toward, and 
processes of, moral reasoning in the context of conflict. This thesis is an 
exploration of the degree to which the concept of convictions, as proposed by 
James McClendon and James Smith 2 (who drew inspiration from the work of 
the Dutch scholar Willem Zuurdeeg 3 ), may help in understanding what informs 
or shapes our moral choices. The work will later draw on the work of Glen 
Stassen and Parush Parushev in regard to convictions and moral reasoning and 
explore the results of my investigation by way of a case study examining the 
response of selected groups of Christians in Northern Ireland to the 1998 Belfast 
Agreement. 4 


Agreement to Stop Child Recruitment and Release All Children from the National Army," 
UNICEF, http://www.unicef.org/infobycountry/southsudan_61989.html. [accessed 28/11/2012] 

2 I will be drawing mainly on the second edition of their work on convictions but also referencing 
the first edition as I consider appropriate: James Wm. McClendon, Jr. and James M. Smith, 
Understanding Religious Convictions (Notre Dame ; London: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1975). Convictions '■ Defusing Religious Relativism, Rev. ed. (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press 
International, 1994). 

3 Willem Frederick Zuurdeeg, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion (New York,: Abingdon Press, 
1958). 

4 It is appropriate to acknowledge that I have been engaged in the Northern Ireland situation 
in several ways. It is the place of my birth and home for over fifty years. I served as a Baptist 
pastor for twenty-two years, firstly in the border community of Newry and then in Belfast. I was 
involved in the establishment of the Evangelical Contribution on Northern Ireland (ECONI) and 
was a director of the organisation from its establishment (it operated from 1988-2005), serving 
as Chair of the organisation for ten of those years. ECONI resources are still available at 
http://www.contemporarychristianity.net/econiroot/Resources/index.htm. [accessed 09/04/2017] 
My pastoral, community and religious involvement in Northern Ireland provides, on the one 
hand, a detailed understanding of many of the issues and nuances of the Northern Ireland 
situation but, on the other hand, I recognise such deep involvement poses a challenge in terms 
of objectivity (insofar as objectivity is possible) in regard to the research. However, by working 
through the International Baptist Theological Study Centre in Amsterdam in conjunction with 
the Faculty of Theology of the VU University Amsterdam, I have an academic context removed 
from Northern Ireland in which supervision as well as critical engagement provide a measure 
of safeguard against uncritical subjectivity. I am conscious of the insider-outsider debates in 
regard to personal location within the field of research and find Gladys Ganiel’s discussion on 
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2. Research Question 

To what extent does the concept of convictions, as developed by James 
McClendon and James Smith, drawing on the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg, help 
in understanding moral reasoning in the context of conflict, in particular, the 
reaction of various Christian groups to the 1998 Belfast Agreement in Northern 
Ireland? 

In seeking to answer the research question I follow a process of investigation 
that asks: 

Who was Willem F. Zuurdeeg and what did he have to say about convictions? 

In what way did McClendon and Smith understand and develop the concept 
of convictions? 

What is the role of the concept of convictions in moral reasoning? 

How does the concept of convictions help in understanding moral reasoning 
in the context of conflict? 

In the light of the above, what assessment can be made of the concept of 
convictions as a research method? 

How useful is the concept of convictions in understanding the moral reasoning 
of various Christian groups in response to the 1998 Belfast Agreement in 
Northern Ireland? 

After following this path of investigation, I will revisit the research question and 
reflect on what has been learned or gained from the research. 

3. Methodology 

Simon Blackburn points out that, while essentially methodology is ‘the general 
study of method in particular fields of enquiry’, it is generally accepted that 
there is ‘no one mode of enquiry logically guaranteed to find the truth.’ 5 In 
addition there are clearly a variety of methodological approaches, each of which 
is influenced or shaped by a way of thinking or structure of thought as Cohen, 
Manion and Morrison, following Hitchcock and Hughes, make clear: 

...ontological assumptions give rise to epistemological assumptions! these, 
in turn give rise to methodological considerations! and these, in turn, give 
rise to issues of instrumentation and data collection. This view ... is 
informed by how we view our world(s), what we take understanding to be, 
and what we see as the purposes of understanding. 6 


these matters helpful. Gladys Ganiel, Evangelicalism and Conflict in Northern Ireland (New 
York ; Basingstoke^ Palgrave Macmillan, 2008), pp. 157-71. 

5 Simon Blackburn, The Oxford Dictionary of Philosophy, 2nd ed., Oxford Paperback Reference 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), p.233. 

6 Louis Cohen, Lawrence Manion, and Keith Morrison, Research Methods in Education, 6th ed. 
(London: Routledge, 2007), p.5. They identify ontological assumptions as being concerned with 
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Therefore, the task of establishing a methodology for a research project 
inevitably involves choices, the basis of which may or may not be fully recognised 
by the researcher. In setting out the methodology for this study, what I offer is 
an account of the choices I have made and the rationale behind those choices, 
recognising the limitations on objectivity, even in regard to a methodological 
approach. 

This is a literature-based study that begins with an exploration of the 
distinctive work on convictions by Zuurdeeg (chapter l), proceeds to an 
explanation and analysis of the development of the concept of convictions by 
McClendon and Smith (chapter 2), before considering the incorporation of the 
concept in models of moral reasoning provided by Glen Stassen and Parush 
Parushev (chapters 3 and 4). I will offer a critical evaluation of the usefulness of 
the concept in regard to moral reasoning in two ways ; firstly, by means of a 
review of the discussion that runs from Zuurdeeg to Parushev (chapter 5); and 
secondly, through an exploratory case study in the context of Northern Ireland 
(chapters 6 and 7). 

The process of contextualising the development of the concept of convictions 
will include some historical and biographical information, particularly in the 
case of Zuurdeeg and McClendon. This is intentional and, I believe, important, 
as the shaping of the concept is not divorced from the life experience of the key 
thinkers involved. 7 

Throughout the thesis when discussing Zuurdeeg’s work I refer simply to 
‘convictions’ but when dealing with the work of McClendon and Smith I use the 
term ‘concept of convictions’. The distinction is mine, not theirs, is deliberate 
and is intended to recognise that, while Zuurdeeg introduced the term 
convictions into the lexicon of analytical philosophy, McClendon and Smith 
developed something of a different order, going beyond merely conceptual 
language to a method for addressing religiously inspired conflict. The outcome 
of exploration of the concept reveals certain limitations, not least regarding the 


the nature or essence of the phenomena being investigated; epistemology as the bases of 
knowledge and how it is both acquired and communicated (p.7) and then explore the distinction 
between the subjectivist or objectivist approaches in the social sciences that lead to very 
different methodologies which they summarise as idiographic and nomothetic, (p.9) 

7 An impressive and helpful element of Zuurdeeg’s and McClendon’s work is the element of 
biographical information they share as part of their philosophical and/or theological writing. 
Zuurdeeg provides some personal background information on the basis that ‘an author, ...is 
obliged to inform his readers as to what his view of life is; they are entitled to this.’ Willem F. 
Zuurdeeg, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics" 
(Academisch proefschrift, Kemink, Amsterdam, 1946), pp. 137-39. McClendon for his part not 
only shares some biographical information in his writings but promotes the view that 
exploration of biography is a valuable (if not critical) means of exploring the integrity of 
theological convictions. James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Biography as Theology'- How Life Stories 
Can Remake Today's Theology (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1974). Some appreciation of the 
influences on their thinking aid our understanding of the direction and emphasis in the 
intellectual contribution of these two key characters. 
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suitability of the models for direct application in understanding the process of 
moral reasoning in the context of conflict. Some reconfiguration of the models 
will be proposed. 

The exploratory case study to evaluate the degree to which the concept of 
convictions aids understanding of moral reasoning in a conflict situation will be 
based around a specific period in the history of the Northern Ireland conflict. 8 
For the purposes of the case study I have identified the six-week period between 
the signing of the Belfast Agreement and the referendum on the Agreement, 
from 10 April to 23 May 1998, as a key period for investigation. This delineation 
of a narrow and specific period of time makes manageable what otherwise would 
be a vast and potentially unmanageable collection of material. Furthermore, as 
will become clear, this six-week period proved to be a time of very intense 
debates around the issues of justice and peace, debates often framed in religious 
terms and theologically shaped moral reasoning. 

The primary Northern Ireland sources to be used are ; 

• Official statements issued by churches and church bodies! 

• Other statements issued by various Christian organisations! 

• Letters to, and advertisements in, local newspapers submitted by 
individuals and organisations. 

Firstly, my concern is not merely with an analysis of different denominational 
approaches since, as will become clear, the convictions of an individual and 
community can be both shaped and drawn from a range of convictional 
communities. Denominational groupings may have distinctive convictions 
expressed in normative and formal ways, but these convictions may not preside 
over the convictions of individuals or groups within denominations (which may 
be formed by other relationships and alliances) when critical human crises arise. 
Nonetheless, statements issued by official church bodies are important, in that 
they give expression to a process of interpretation within the context of some 
normative standard and alleged shared convictions of the denomination and are 
not without significance or influence. 

Secondly, there existed at the time of the Agreement several Christian-based 
organisations seeking to provide advice or leadership. Their existence and 
contribution will provide further material to assess both approaches to the 
interpretation of the biblical text and, given their interdenominational 
membership and constituency, the possibility that the convictions of individuals 
and groups are shaped and formed by influences beyond a single community. 


8 The research will not attempt to provide a comprehensive survey of all the material emanating 
from the Christian community in Northern Ireland over the period of the conflict. A major work 
assessing the role of the churches and other Christian organisations during the conflict was 
published in 2011 as part of a three volume series. John D. Brewer, Gareth I. Higgins, and 
Francis Teeney, Religion, Civil Society, and Peace in Northern Ireland (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011). 
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Thirdly, the significance of the contribution by individuals and groups can be 
further gained through letters and advertisements in local papers. The material 
that appeared in local newspapers during the six-week period serves to 
illustrate how groups and organisations sought to promote their views and how 
those views were reflected by individuals within the wider community. Northern 
Ireland had around sixty newspapers in production during 1998, the majority of 
which were local weekly newspapers. Given that the population of Northern 
Ireland is only about one and a half million, there is clearly no lack of appetite 
for local news and in the hotly contested atmosphere of the Agreement and 
referendum, some of the weekly newspapers found their letters columns 
stretching into two pages of broadsheet. This, perhaps surprising, source proves 
to be a rich mine of information, given the sheer number of local papers within 
a relatively small community and the volume of correspondence during the 
period under consideration. The volume of material also serves to illustrate the 
degree of interest, concern and engagement with the political process and the 
issues it raised. 

Serious thought had been given to exploration of sermons preached around 
the period in question, 9 as well as to interviews with key participants. However, 
both possibilities have been rejected for several reasons. There are a large 
number of churches in Northern Ireland and therefore a great many sermons 
preached over the six-week period. Deciding whose sermons to consider would 
inevitably inject a significant degree of subjective opinion on behalf of the 
researcher, which working with published material goes some way to avoid. 
Furthermore, the sermon material that might be available some twenty years 
on may not be the most relevant and the research could be skewed by pursuing 
what is available (different churches and groups have very different facilities 
and approaches to the recording and retaining of such material) rather than 
what is relevant. Similar consideration has been given to the use of interviews. 
Some of the key figures of the time are still alive, 10 but it has to be recognised 
that my usage of the term ‘key figures’ is to some degree a very subjective 


9 In a pre-thesis exploratory conversation with Professor David Livingstone of Queen’s 
University Belfast, we discussed the lack of academic research on the nature and influence of 
sermons preached during the conflict. However, such an exercise would necessarily have a very 
different emphasis than that which I wish to pursue in this thesis, but the conversation was 
formative in recognising the methodological challenges and the necessity of a significant 
homiletical dimension to such research. 

10 In exploring the possibility of using interviews, two pre-thesis interviews were conducted with 
two key figures : Cardinal Cahal Daly and Rev. Dr John Dunlop. It became clear that what they 
had to say on the period in question was clearly reflected in the published statements for which 
they were responsible or to which they had contributed. Sadly, Cahal Daly passed away shortly 
after the interview, and so it was never possible to take up his invitation to return and reflect 
on his experience of seeking to make peace in Northern Ireland. In recent years other key 
figures, such as Fr Alec Reid, Fr Gerry Reynolds and Rev. Ian Paisley, also died. In the case of 
Rev. Paisley, while both the political party (the Democratic Unionist Party) and church (The 
Free Presbyterian Church) he established continue with many able spokespersons, no one 
individual from within either matches the uniquely combined religious and political influence 
that he had during the period in question. 
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designation, as it refers to people I either know personally, know to have been 
vocal or have seen in the public arena. However, inevitably there are many 
people involved in committees and organisations, some of whose influence may 
have been particularly significant but who are unknown to me or the public at 
large. For these reasons and, given that the convictional approach is best applied 
when based on what people said in the context, rather than on reflections many 
years afterwards, I have decided that the use of interviews would not be 
beneficial. 

On the basis of this methodology, I intend to explore the concept of convictions 
and, through the case study on Northern Ireland, its possible usefulness in 
understanding the moral reasoning of Christians in situations of conflict. 

4. Location of the Research 

The study is located at the intersection of theological ethics and practical 
theology, as an exploration of the use of the concept of convictions as a 
conceptual apparatus and a methodological approach to aid the uncovering of 
what underlies moral reasoning (with particular reference to groups of 
Christians in the case study), 11 particularly in contexts of societal conflict. 

a) Theological Ethics 

The use of the term theological ethics requires some clarification, for there are 
various understandings of what properly constitutes ethics as Christian or 
theological. Philip Quinn defines theological ethics by asserting that an ethic is 
theological, when it involves theistic assumptions. 12 Quinn’s particular interest 
is in deontological divine command ethics, which he argues is rooted in the 
monotheistic texts and developed through both theological and philosophical 
reflection. James McClendon, whose work forms a major element of this 
research, could not be defined as a deontological divine command ethicist, but 
he shares the view that the standard distinction between theological ethics and 
philosophical ethics (moral theology or moral philosophy) is unsustainable. 
McClendon’s argument is that previous assumptions that theological ethics 
deals with revelation and philosophical ethics with rational thinking breaks 
down when it is acknowledged that all intellectual work is conducted in the 
context of human reasoning. Furthermore, philosophy is not a completely 
objective perspective (a matter that will be developed when considering the 
contribution of Willem F. Zuurdeeg in chapter l), so for McClendon the 


11 It is not my intention or role to seek to determine or define who is or is not a Christian for the 
purposes of this research. Any individual or group quoted or referred to who self'identifies as 
Christian will be considered as such. References to Christian communities in the thesis follow 
the same principle. 

12 Philip L. Quinn, "Theological Ethics," in Encyclopedia of Ethics, ed. Lawrence C. Becker and 
Charlotte B. Becker (London: Routledge, 2001). Quinn argues that Christian, Jewish and 
Islamic ethical theories are theological, while those of, for example, Buddhism would necessarily 
be classed as religious. 
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distinction is not so clear-cut as may be assumed: ‘Thus the old line between 
theology (including theological ethics) and philosophy (including philosophical 
ethics) is now blurred.’ 13 While acknowledging that the nature of his work is 
indeed theological, McClendon fully accepts the implication of his assertion — 
that it is entirely fair that his approach to ethics should be challenged both on 
philosophical grounds and on convictional (theological) 14 grounds as seems 
appropriate. 

Acknowledging that, in their view, theological ethics is essentially a branch 
of dogmatics, Gilbert Meilaender and William Werpehowski offer a somewhat 
fuller definition of theological ethics than Quinn, suggesting that theological 
ethics addresses the ‘...moral life as it is lived, imagined, and spoken of within 
the more encompassing field of Christian theology, for which thought and action 
can never be neatly separated.’ 15 They acknowledge that there are two ways of 
doing Christian theology, one starting with God, who God is and what God does, 
and the other starting with the human subject. 

However, the distinctions within theological ethics are not merely whether 
the starting point is with God or the human subject, additional questions are 
raised over whether theological ethics makes sense only within the context of 
the Christian community, or whether it offers the possibility of universal 
principles for all of humanity. For some, notable among them Stanley 
Hauerwas, the focus of ethics is the articulation of the moral outworking of the 
church’s vocation as a community of the disciples of Jesus. Rejecting the 
dichotomy between starting with either God or humanity as false, Hauerwas 
holds the view that Christian ethics begins in the community of those who take 
their place as, and live out the vocation of, members of the Kingdom that was 
inaugurated through Jesus. As far as Hauerwas is concerned, it is not the task 
of the church to have a social ethic! he would argue that the church is a social 
ethic. By being a community shaped and formed through the narrative of the 
Bible, the church helps the world see itself more clearly, for, only as it has before 
it a manifestation of the Kingdom of God, can it see that it is ‘world’ - conflicted, 
violent and arbitrary. 16 


13 James W. McClendon, Jr., Ethics-' Systematic Theology, Vol.l, 2nd ed. (Nashville : Abingdon 
Press, 2002), p.328. 

14 The relationship between McClendon’s use of the term ‘convictions’ and theology will be 
explored in chapter 2. 

15 Gilbert Meilaender and William Werpehowski, The Oxford Handbook of Theological Ethics 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), p.2. 

16 Stanley Hauerwas, The Peaceable Kingdom •' A Primer in Christian Ethics (Notre Dame : 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1983), pp.62 & 100. Alan Torrance and Michael Banner 
summarise Hauerwas’ position in the following terms ; ‘The church requires ...to be construed 
as a community which lives from God’s ‘grace-full’ dominion embodied in the person of Jesus 
Christ in whom we find the telos of nature, as this includes human nature. As such, it becomes 
the politics - the dominion - that makes the exhibition of the morality God desires for all people 
a material reality.’ Michael C. Banner and Alan J. Torrance, The Doctrine of God and 
Theological Ethics (London ; New York: T & T Clark International, 2006), p.10. 
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McClendon, too, is forthright in his advocacy of narrative ethics as distinct 
from ethics of propositional principles, decisionism or values, but rejects any 
oversimplification that ethics is simply the telling of a story. 17 McClendon insists 
that theological ethics is about interrogating the story-formed morality focused 
on the story of Jesus and his Kingdom. He asserts that ‘...Christian theological 
ethics must know this story, must understand this story, must give a lead for 
the appropriation of this story! when it does so, it thereby constitutes itself as a 
‘narrative’ ethic.’ 18 

Recognising the diversity of views on the nature of Christian ethics and what 
constitutes theological ethics, and without wishing to be misunderstood as 
making a grand definitive claim as to the proper, or final, definition of 
theological ethics, I offer a variation of Hauerwas and Wells’ definition as one 
that will comport well with the nature of this study. They state that 
‘...theological ethics is a discipline that reflects on the practices of the Church, 
seeking to understand how those practices shape the character of Christians.’ 19 
In the case of this study, the focus will not be on practices and character but on 
convictions and moral reasoning. Therefore, I suggest that, as this study reflects 
on convictions held by individuals and communities of Christian faith and seeks 
to understand how those convictions shaped their moral reasoning, it can be 
justly considered as belonging in the field of theological ethics. 

b) Practical Theology 

I hold the view that this study also encroaches the field of practical theology, 
both in method and intention^ in regard to method, as an inductive use of 


17 Larry McSwain and Wm. Lloyd Allen summarise McClendon as the Theologian of the Ethical 
Stance and record that for McClendon ‘...the best theology is good ethics and good ethics was for 
him a practice in a community toward the Kingdom of Peace.’ Larry L. McSwain and William 
Loyd Allen, Twentieth-Century Shapers of Baptist Social Ethics, 1st ed. (Macon, Ga. : Mercer 
University Press, 2008), p.99. McSwain and Allen provide a biographical summary of 
McClendon and the narrative of how his theology developed over his academic and ministry 
career, drawing particular attention to McClendon’s concept of biography as theology, drawing 
together the concepts of theological belief, character, convictions and embodiment. 

18 McClendon, 2002, p.330. Richard Sherlock takes the view that narrative theologians’ lack of 
interest in resolving moral issues in the pluralistic world in which we live is unfaithful to 
Christian theology. He argues that Jesus and the prophets can be read as making much more 
universalistic statements than the narrative theologian/ethicist acknowledges. Indeed, Sherlock 
argues that the early church would have simply remained a sect of Judaism, had it held a view 
similar to that of the narrativists and argues that the New Testament is more than a sectarian 
treatise. Richard Sherlock, "Must Ethics Be Theological? A Critique of the New Pragmatists," 
The Journal of Religious Ethics 37, no. 4 (2009). Hauerwas and Wells would rebut this claim as 
they point out that ‘Once there was no “Christian Ethics”. And yet the Church was able to form 
and sustain disciples.’ Stanley Hauerwas and Samuel Wells, The Blackwell Companion to 
Christian Ethics, Blackwell Companions to Religion (Oxford: Blackwell Pub., 2011), p.28. 
Hauerwas and Wells set out to ‘reunite convictions to practices, ...thereby revoking the 
compromise theology has made with modernity.’ The Blackwell Companion to Christian Ethics, 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 2011). p.28. 

19 "Why Christian Ethics Was Invented," in The Blackwell Companion to Christian Ethics 
(Wiley-Blackwell, 2011), p.37. 
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original source material from which I seek to derive an understanding of the 
convictions of those addressed in the case study; in regard to intention, as a 
shared concern to provide some insight that may in some small way facilitate 
reflection on the nature and impact of the moral reasoning of Christians, 
particularly in the context of conflict. 

It is not just within the realm of ethics that there is considerable diversity of 
understanding of the nature of the discipline! practical theology is also contested 
both in terms of its meaning and of its validity as theological enterprise. During 
the second half of the twentieth century there was, particularly within the 
Anglo-American theological world, a marked shift towards the concept of 
‘Practical Theology’ as an inductive theological method, as opposed to ‘Applied 
Theology’, a deductive approach of relating existing theological positions to 
practical or pastoral situations. Influential in this development were scholars 
such as Edward Farley, who argued that conventional theological method 
addressed challenges and issues from within the ‘house of authority’. 20 In regard 
to criteria, Farley argued that theology needed to work from what he called 
fields of evidence: ‘That is, ...some manifested activity, behavior, and structure 
disclosing itself through experience.’ 21 In terms of genre, Farley argued that 
theology should be understood as reflective inquiry on fields of evidence, rather 
than the citation of or explication from traditional authorities, be they scripture, 
magisterium or tradition. In speaking of theological method and a definition of 
theology, Farley states: 

The central task of a postauthority theological criteriology is to discover 
the fields of evidence which are appropriate to the bringing to formulation 
of precriteriological realities which attend participation in the ecclesial 
community. ...Theology is the attempt to bring pretheological, 
apprehended realities to formulations intended as true by interrogating 
the fields of evidence pertinent to those realities. 22 


20 Edward Farley, Ecclesial Reflection •' An Anatomy of Theological Method (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1982), p.xiv. Farley argued that what was accepted within the house of authority 
did not relate to, indeed was incompatible with, the world beyond ecclesial life and he offered a 
phenomenological critique, a sociology, of method within Christian theological tradition in the 
first part of Ecclesial Reflection. In the second part of the book Farley suggested ways in which 
theological method may be conceived of outside of the comfort and certainty of the house of 
authority and argued that, once theology was conducted outside the house of authority, ‘its very 
nature was altered in terms of both criteria and genre’. Ibid., p.175. 

21 Ibid., p.176. Reflective inquiry, for Farley, was neither simply the appropriation of the 
methods of sociological investigation to gather empirical information nor the complete disregard 
of theological tradition. Arguing that existing doctrines and dogmas were historical theological 
accomplishments, contextual in origin and fallible in nature, Farley suggested that the starting 
point for theology that wishes to be coherent begins with the fields of evidence and works 
towards the formulation of relevant theological understanding. 

22 Ibid., p.183. Don Browning sees Farley’s vision of the appropriate theological method for a 
post-authority era as an important contribution to the development of practical theology. Farley 
and Browning were writing in the early 1980s, when practical theology largely tended to refer 
to the work of clergy in the service of the church. In this context, both argued that practical 
theology should be understood as a critical and practical endeavour oriented more towards the 
church’s engagement with the world outside its structures. Browning identifies a divergence of 
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In the British context, Stephen Pattison and Gordon Lynch point out that 
practical theology’s profile as a distinctive discipline within the broader field of 
theological studies has developed significantly since World War II, moving 
‘...from hints and tips to hermeneutics’ and has ‘...become both theoretically and 
practically much more sophisticated.’ 23 Pattison articulates his developed 
understanding of practical theology as an interdisciplinary and dialogical 
process of investigation and of a practical theologian as one who 

...attempts to correlate and bring into dialogue aspects of the Christian 
tradition with contemporary experience and understandings of humanity 
that emanate from other disciplines for the purposes of change and 
transformation. 24 

Discussions as to the nature of practical theology continue and abound. John 
Swinton and Harriet Mowat offer a definition in which practical theology 

...is critical, theological reflection on the practices of the Church as they 
interact with the practices of the world, with a view to ensuring and 
enabling faithful participation in God’s redemptive practices in, to and for 
the world. 25 


emphasis among his contemporaries, with some oriented towards enabling the Christian 
community to be a more faithful witness to society and others seeking more faithful engagement 
with the society. The former he refers to as an ethic of example, but his concern is that practical 
theology should develop a theology of practical moral reflection, allowing the theologian to 
return to practice with ‘...new rules and roles for concrete action’, and would want to, ‘... abstract 
from the Christian story a more philosophically identifiable set of principles and procedures 
which could be used in public debates over the common good’. Don S. Browning, "Theologia ; 
The Fragmentation and Unity of Theological Education," The Christian Century 101, no. 4 
(1984): p.136. Following the early discussion in regard to narrative theology, Westerhoff, in turn, 
acknowledges that his ‘...thinking is inspired by the seminal work Practical Theology. The 
Emerging Field in Theology, Church and World, edited by Don Browning (Harper & Row, 1983)’. 
John H. Westerhoff, "Practical Theology: What Will It Become?," ibid.: p.116., but working 
within the context of theological education he believes theology should comprise of reflection and 
discussion on foundational theology, constructive theology and practical theology. Foundational 
theology is reflection on God’s revelation, constructive theology is reflection on the contemporary 
situation in the light of the church’s traditions and practical theology ‘...emerging out of life in 
a faith community, is a doxological mode of reflection that, ...attempts to facilitate the goal of a 
faithful life in the present on behalf of God’s future.’ ibid., p.131. In the years following the 
ground breaking work of Farley, Browning etc., among those who contributed to the 
development of theological reflection as a key method in practical theology are ; Patricia 
O'Connell Killen and John De Beer, The Art of Theological Reflection (New York: Crossroad, 
1994). James D. Whitehead and Evelyn Eaton Whitehead, Method in Ministry •' Theological 
Reflection and Christian Ministry, Rev. and updated, ed. (Kansas City: Sheed & Ward, 1995). 

23 Stephen Pattison and Gordon Lynch, "Pastoral and Practical Theology," in The Modern 
Theologians'- An Introduction to Christian Theology since 1918, ed. David Ford (Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2005), p.408. 

24 Stephen Pattison, The Challenge of Practical Theology ■ Selected Essays (London: Jessica 
Kingsley, 2007), p.20. 

25 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theology and Qualitative Research (London: SCM 
Press, 2006), p.6. Not all academics are convinced of the appropriateness or veracity of the 
concept of practical theology so conceived and its most common method, theological reflection. 
Grams, for example, is somewhat suspicious of the nature of theological reflection and is 
unconvinced that, in regard to theological interpretation, it is appropriate to start with the 
pragmatic task. Grams expresses the concern that the theological reflection of practical 
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Two other approaches to practical theology emerging from the British context 
that have made a significant contribution to the field of practical theology are 
found in the work of Jeff Astley and Helen Cameron. While acknowledging that 
there exists a range of understanding of, and approaches to, practical theology, 
Astley argues that ‘...practical theology begins and ends with the practice of the 
Christian faith as its practitioners experience it.’ 26 Helen Cameron’s 27 action 
research model of engaging in practical theology produced a four voices model of 
theology that has proved useful in seeking to understand how belief functions in 
practice. The field of practical theology is far from fixed, continuously developing 
and has the capacity to benefit from additional ways of thinking about how to 
do practical theology. 28 

Recognising the confusion that can arise, Bonnie Miller-McLemore argues 
that the term practical theology is multivalent and not best served by shorthand 


theology, beginning with practice, necessarily has inherent within it a deconstructive agenda. 
Grams outlines four main hermeneutical theological tasks and three different ways in which the 
four tasks can be approached. The four tasks are l) Descriptive: Exegesis; 2) Synthetic: Biblical 
Theology; 3) Dogmatic: Doctrinal and 4) Pragmatic: Contextualization. The three main 
approaches - versions of enquiry - are a) Encyclopedic: starting with Reason and employing the 
scientific method, working from first principles; b) Genealogy: the approach of Deconstructive 
Postmodernity and c) Tradition based: from within a tradition. Grams details the four tasks and 
three approaches and argues that there must be a priority to the tasks of exegesis and biblical 
theology, even if there is a case to be made for including the pragmatic task. Rollin G. Grams, 
Rival Versions of Theological Enquiry (Prague: International Baptist Theological Seminary, 
2005). 

26 Jeff Astley, Ordinary Theology •' Looking, Listening and Learning in Theology (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2002), p.2. The term ‘ordinary theology’ serves to speak not only of ‘...the first-order 
activity of theologizing on the part of ordinary believers, ...the same term to be applied to the 
study of (other people’s) ordinary theology’. Ibid., p.56. Astley’s distinctive contribution is to 
develop the concept of ‘ordinary theology’, which he defines as the theology of ‘ordinary’ 
believers, which is neither academic nor scholarly. His jointly edited publication with Leslie J. 
Francis demonstrates the degree to which his identifying and defining the concept of ordinary 
theology has expanded the range of useful means of thinking about and doing theology. Jeff 
Astley and Leslie J. Francis, Exploring Ordinary Theology ■' Everyday Christian Believing and 
the Church (Farnham, Surrey, UK ; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2013). 

27 Helen Cameron et al., Talking About God in Practice ■' Theological Action Research and 
Practical Theology (London: SCM Press, 2010). Cameron et al.’s four voices of theology are 
Normative (Bible, Creeds etc), Formal (scholarly reflection on or codifying of the normative), 
Espoused (e.g. what it says on the church notice board or web site) and Operant (what the local 
community actually believes and what actually happens in practice). 

28 Farley argued that practical theology should be thought of as ‘a Hermeneutic of Vocation’ in 
which context the ‘...particular interpretive responses to situations can have the character of 
self-conscious and rigorous inquiry, can appropriate sciences and the product of sciences 
(linguistic, social-scientific, philosophical, etc.), and the result can be integrated into or related 
to other such rigorous undertakings’. Edward Farley, "Interpreting Situations," in The 
Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology, ed. James Woodward, Stephen Pattison, 
and John Patton, Blackwell Readings in Modern Theology (Oxford: Blackwell, 2000), p.123. The 
editors of the Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology say that, for practical theology to be 
effective, ‘...the methods and insights of academic and other disciplines ...economics, sociology, 
psychology, and other disciplinary findings and perspectives must be utilized...’ James 
Woodward, Stephen Pattison, and John Patton, The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical 
Theology, Blackwell Readings in Modern Theology (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 2000), p.15. 
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abbreviations that distil the concept to the study of the relationship between 
belief and practice. She offers a fourfold description of the use of the term 
practical theology as referring to 

...an activity of believers seeking to sustain a life of reflective faith in the 
everyday, a method ...of analyzing theology in practice used by religious 
leaders ...teachers and students, a curricular area in theological 
education, ...an academic discipline pursued by ...scholars to support and 
sustain these first three enterprises. 29 

In the light of the various approaches to defining the nature and scope of 
practical theology, Bonnie Miller-McLemore’s fourfold description as activity, 
method, a curricular area and academic discipline serves as a helpful, concise 
but comprehensive summary of the scope involved. 

Following Miller-McLemore, this study can contribute to the field of practical 
theology as part of the academic discipline of exploring a method for analysing 
the moral reasoning of a particular group (Christians) in the context of conflict. 
I share the view that the life and lived experience of faith communities 
constitutes the source of primary theology and that the theologian’s task is a 
second order activity, reflecting on what is observed in the practices and claims 
of faith communities. As will be demonstrated later, the concept of convictions 
developed by James McClendon and James Smith works from the same 
principle. 

5. Literature Overview 

To set the research in a theological and historical context, there follows an 
overview of scholarly literature on the theme of ‘convictions’ and ‘convictional 
theology’ and a summary of literature available on the conflict in Northern 
Ireland, as related to the case study. 

a) The Concept of Convictions and Moral Reasoning 

The purpose of the research is to ask: To what extent does the concept of 
convictions, as developed by James McClendon and James Smith, drawing on 
the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg, help in understanding moral reasoning in the 
context of conflict, ...? It must be acknowledged at the outset that the difficulty 
with the concept of convictions and related talk of convictional theology is its 
unfamiliarity in most academic theological discussion. It will be necessary to 
establish the origins of the concept and its development to the present day. The 
theme will be fully explored in later chapters! the following is an overview of 


29 Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, "Five Misunderstandings About Practical Theology," 
International Journal of Practical Theology IQ, no. 1 (2012): p.20. (Italics are authors) Miller- 
McLemore’s article is the text of the plenary address at the International Academy of Practical 
Theology. Miller-McLemore is recognised as a leading academic in the field of practical theology 
as demonstrated in her invitation to compile a major resource for practical theologians, Bonnie 
J. Miller-McLemore (ed.), The Wiley-Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology, Wiley- 
Blackwell Companions to Religion (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012). 
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some of the significant literature available within the field of convictions and 
convictional theology. 


The origins of the concept of convictions as addressed in this study lie in the 
work of Dutch philosopher of religion, Willem F. Zuurdeeg. The name Zuurdeeg 
is not particularly well known in contemporary philosophy or theology. 
Comprehensive encyclopedias such as The Oxford Companion to Philosophy ao 
make no reference to his existence or work. A biographical note in a paper he 
published in the Journal of Religion in 1960 identified him at that time as an 
associate professor at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago and listed his 
student academic career as attending ‘...the University of Utrecht, the 
University of Leiden, and the University of Amsterdam...’ 31 where he completed 
his PhD work in 1946. His major work, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion , 32 
was published in 1958. An analytical philosopher/theologian, Zuurdeeg was 
concerned to reflect on how human beings construct their understanding of their 
world and reality. 

Zuurdeeg’s An Analytical Philosophy of Religion challenged both the 
positivist empirical way of thinking and metaphysical ontology. He argued that 
language discarded by positivists as ‘emotive’ and unworthy of philosophical 
consideration was, in fact, often powerfully expressive of attitudes and 
motivations that shaped and directed the lives of individuals and communities. 
Metaphysical language and schemes he considered ‘pretentious’, seeking to 
define within human language and reason that which lies beyond ability of 
definitive human comprehension. 33 Zuurdeeg argued that all thinking is done in 
the context of certain convictions and that understanding the nature and power 
of convictions is essential to making sense of religious life and faith. It was not 
Zuurdeeg’s intention to develop a theological framework based on convictions. 
In the preface to Man Before Chaos , Zuurdeeg described his understanding of 
his task in the following terms: ‘My task is not to be a Guide for living, the 
constructor of a system, or the builder of a Home for man, but is to illuminate 
and bring things to sight.’ 34 Zuurdeeg died before being able to develop his work 
further, but two theologians picked up Zuurdeeg’s work on convictions and 
developed the concept in different ways. 


30 Ted Honderich, The Oxford Companion to Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

31 Willem F. Zuurdeeg, "The Nature of Theological Language," The Journal of Religion 40, no. 1 
(1960). 

32 Zuurdeeg. Zuurdeeg’s other major work was completed and published posthumously by one of 
his colleagues, Esther Swenson. Willem F. Zuurdeeg and Esther Cornelius Swenson, Man before 
Chaos (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968). Biographical information on Zuurdeeg is scant and 
hard to obtain. Some basic information is provided in papers written by him or reviews of his 
material, such as in Willem F. Zuurdeeg, "The Implications of Analytical Philosophy for 
Theology," Journal of Bible and Religion 29, no. 3 (1961): p.204. 

33 Zuurdeeg, p.132. 

34 Zuurdeeg and Swenson, 1968, p.10. 
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One of those was James E. Loder, Reformed theologian and professor of 
Christian Education at Princeton Theological Seminary. Loder’s academic 
interests spanned theology, psychology, Christian education and philosophy. 
His work drew on all elements of these disciplines, but was primarily shaped by 
a number of personal life-changing experiences which led him to rethink his 
understanding of how people are shaped by profound convictional experiences. 35 
Loder acknowledges that, while he is in some debt to Zuurdeeg, his ‘...emphasis 
is more upon the experience designated by the word than on the placing of 
conviction as a term in the philosophy of religion.’ 36 He echoes Zuurdeeg in his 
use of the expression of a ‘convictor’ and the ‘convicted’ person, suggesting that 
there is an enduring relationship between the two. However, his basic 
contention is that there are in life convictional experiences (italics are mine) 
that lead to a reassessment of one’s understanding or perception of reality, 
experiences that demand a reassessment of priorities, beliefs and/or practices. 
Such convictional experiences disclose reality and are transformational 
moments, leaving the individual profoundly changed and the bearer of new or 
altered convictions. Loder’s concern is to explore the way in which this can be 
understood in spiritual and religious terms. 

Loder’s theological framework, orientated towards the accommodation of the 
transforming experiences, is highly structured and draws extensively from the 
fields of psychology and psychoanalysis. Richard R. Osmer categorises Loder’s 
work as an American Barthian strand of practical theology, 37 which Dana R. 
Wright reinforces in her review of Loder’s work in relation to the work of Michael 
Polanyi and Barth’s Chalcedonian structure of the Spirit’s action. 38 

James William McClendon 39 is the other theologian who, along with his 
colleague, philosophy professor James Smith, expresses an indebtedness to 
Zuurdeeg for his work on the concept of convictions. 40 McClendon and Smith 


35 James E. Loder, The Transforming Moment, 2nd ed. (Colorado Springs : Helmers & Howard, 
1989), pp.9-13. 

36 Ibid., p.14. (Italics are author’s) 

37 Richard R. Osmer, "Toward a New Story of Practical Theology," International Journal of 
Practical Theology IQ, no. 1 (2012): p.69. 

38 Dana R. Wright, "Personal Knowledge Transformed: James Loder's Neo-Chalcedonian Science 
of Practical Theology," Tradition and Discovery■' The Journal of the Polanyi Society 42, no. 2 
(2015-2016): pp.37 & 42. 

39 It is interesting to note that McClendon reviewed Loder’s Transforming Moment and while 
acknowledging Loder’s professional and pastoral qualities, McClendon notes the ‘interesting 
experiences’ and ‘variety of psychological and religious ideas’ contained in the book, but points 
out that the work fails to engage with contemporary scholarship on the theme of conversion or 
with McClendon’s own work along with James Smith on the subject of convictions. McClendon’s 
main criticism is that the variety of ideas lacks ‘...a systematic theological basis from which to 
engage all these fascinating - and probably important - matters.’ McClendon’s critique does not 
seem unfair. Loder’s work is an eclectic mix of theology and psychology, heavily dependent upon 
subjective interpretation of the presence and work of the Holy Spirit. James Wm. McClendon, 
Jr., "The Transforming Moment: Understanding Convictional Experiences by James E Loder," 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 51, no. 1 (1983): p.127. 

40 McClendon and Smith, Convictions '■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.99. 
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sought to develop the concept as both a means of understanding religious belief 
and a methodological approach to understanding, uncovering and justifying the 
convictions of individuals and communities. McClendon’s co-operative venture 
with James Smith laid the basis for the employment of the concept of convictions 
as a conceptual language and methodological tool in the field of theology. 41 
McClendon’s other theological work, 42 incorporating his work on convictions, 
provides the basis for a distinctive approach to the theological task which Curtis 
Freeman calls the ‘third way’. 43 McClendon defines theology as 

...the discovery, understanding or interpretation, and transformation of 
the convictions of a convictional community, including the discovery and 
critical revision of their relation to one another and to whatever else there 
is. 44 

Discussion regarding McClendon’s definition of theology will appear later; 
however, at this point it is noted to make clear that the juxtaposition of‘theology’ 
and ‘convictions’ is not an arbitrary or random association but an intentional 
theological academic enterprise. 

New Testament scholar and ethicist Glen Stassen explored the process of 
moral reasoning and over time, through his engagement with James 
McClendon, incorporated the concept of convictions in his modelling of how 
moral reasoning takes place. In his early work Stassen speaks of ‘The Ground 
of Meaning’ as one of four key variables, or levels, in the process of moral 
reasoning. 45 In later work, particularly that with David Gushee, Stassen 
considers the language and concept of convictions as developed by McClendon 
to be a better way of speaking of an important element of Christian moral 


41 McClendon and Smith articulate the uniqueness of their partnership in the introduction to 
Uncovering Convictions, when they identify themselves as ‘one of us being a social philosopher 
who long ago gave up the foolishness of Christian faith and would appear on the census as a 
secular atheist, while the other is a theologian who believes and (unevenly) practices that very 
Christian foolishness’. Ibid., p.xi. 

42 McClendon’s most significant work is his three volume Systematic Theology published over 
the period 1986-2000 and structured as Vol.l. Ethics, Vol.2. Doctrine and Vol.3. Witness — see 
bibliography. 

43 See Curtis Freeman’s Introduction to the Baylor University Press revised edition of James 
Wm. McClendon, Jr., Ethics'- Systematic Theology, 2nd, rev. and enl. ed., vol. 1 (Waco, TX: 
Baylor University Press, 2012), pp.xii & xiv. Freeman outlines the development of McClendon’s 
theological perspective and method, pointing out that McClendon came to identify his position 
as ‘baptist’, with a small ‘b’, indicating that the theological perspective he articulated could be 
seen as shared by a diverse group of Christian communities that were neither Protestant nor 
Catholic but not beyond the bounds of Christian catholicity. The term ‘radical catholicity’ 
highlights the uniqueness of a perspective that sees things ‘from below’, not least because of the 
history of persecution experienced by the early radicals of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
Century. 

44 Ibid., p.23. 

45 Glen Harold Stassen, "Social Theory Model for Religious Social Ethics," Journal of Religious 
Ethics 5 (1977) ; p.19. Stassen’s work provides substantial background information on the subject 
of moral reasoning and this will be addressed in the relevant section of the dissertation. 
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reasoning than ‘Ground of Meaning’. 46 Stassen’s work and his engagement with, 
and incorporation of, the concept of convictions in reflection on moral reasoning 
will form another important part of this research. Parush Parushev also 
incorporates McClendon’s concept of convictions into the process of moral 
reasoning, revising Stassen’s model, and providing the groundwork that plays a 
significant role in understanding the relationship between convictions, theology 
and practice — an understanding that is particularly helpful when seeking to 
understand the dynamics at play in situations of conflict. Furthermore, in the 
European context, Parushev has been at the forefront of promoting McClendon’s 
theological insights to a European audience and raising awareness and 
discussion on the theme of convictional theology. 47 

b) The Northern Ireland Context 

As the concern of the research is to ascertain how the concept of convictions can 
contribute to the understanding of the moral reasoning of Christians, 
particularly in situations of conflict, it has been decided to use material 
emanating from the conflict in Northern Ireland as a case study. During the 
thirty years between 1968 and 1998, violence and sectarianism dominated life 
in Northern Ireland. The conflict came to an end through the Belfast Agreement 
in 1998. I will argue that reflection on the period between the Agreement and 
the subsequent national referendum on the proposals contained in the 


46 Glen Harold Stassen and David P. Gushee, Kingdom Ethics •' Following Jesus in 
Contemporary Context {Downers Grove, Illd InterVarsity Press, 2003), p.59. 

47 Two examples of Parushev’s contribution are : Parush R. Parushev, "Convictions and the 
Shape of Moral Reasoning," in Ethical Thinking at the Crossroads of European Reasoning, ed. 
Parush R. Parushev, Ovidiu Creanga, and Brian Brock (Prague : International Baptist 
Theological Seminary, 2007). Parushev, "Baptistic Convictional Hermeneutics," in The "Plainly 
Revealed" Word of God, ed. Helen Dare and Simon Patrick Woodman (Georgia : Mercer 
University Press, 2011). Eugene Boring uses the term ‘convictional theology’ in his commentary 
on 1 Peter and does so in terms entirely reminiscent of McClendon and Parushev’s approach to 
theology. Boring says of the author of 1 Peter, ‘The change he calls for ...is not a matter of 
abstract theology, not second level reflective theology, but first level convictional theology.’ M. 
Eugene Boring, 1 Peter, Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 
1999), p.183. The terminology of‘convictional theology’ is therefore not original to Parushev but, 
in conversation with Parushev, it is clear that he was unaware of Boring’s use of the term and 
on his own initiative coined the term in the context of a public lecture given in the International 
Baptist Theological Seminary (IBTS) Prague “Ethical Challenges of Postmodernity” at the IBTS 
Post-graduate Seminar on 19 October 2000. He elaborated on it further in a paper “Theology for 
the Church: A Convictional Perspective on Community’s Theological Discourse”, presented for 
the Directors’ Conference on Primary and Secondary Theologies, 24-28 August, 2004, IBTS, 
Prague. Parushev went on to publish his understanding of convictional theology first in the 
plenary paper for the inauguration of the Dutch Baptist seminary in the Vrije Universiteit 
Amsterdam in 2009 and published as “Doing Theology in a Baptist Way” (Theologie op een 
baptistenmanier), in Teun van der Leer, red., Zo zijn onze manieren! In Gesprek over 
gemeentetheologie, Baptistica Reeks (Series), vol.l (Barneveld, Nederland: Unie van Baptisten 
Gemeenten in Nederland, September 2009, in Dutch), pp.7-22 and pp.66-75.The similarity in 
use of the term by Boring and Parushev is striking and reflects a similar approach to 
understanding theology. It is Parushev’s use and elaboration of the term convictional theology 
as the operative theology of discrete communities of conviction that has established the term as 
common currency in many European Baptist contexts. 
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Agreement provides a suitable context in which to set the case study. With its 
high ratio of Christians involved in political and civic life, and the very public 
religious/political discourse that was commonplace documented in public 
records, material from Northern Ireland will provide a rich source on which to 
draw. A huge body of academic literature has been published on the Northern 
Ireland conflict, the Belfast Agreement and the ongoing peace process, 48 but very 
little of the material relates to the issues being explored in this research; indeed 
the role of religious belief has been contested and to some degree 
underrepresented in the body of literature. 

Most insightful observers quickly realised that, while the conflict in Northern 
Ireland had religious overtones, it was not a religious conflict, even if it was 
sometimes simplistically portrayed as Catholics and Protestants killing one 
another. The disadvantage of this was that much academic research under¬ 
estimated or simply ignored the role or influence of religious convictions in the 
shaping and conduct of the conflict. Some observers understood the nuances and 
recognised that, while it was not a religious war, the role of religion was 
important, so, for example, a major part of Steve Bruce’s contribution to the 
understanding of the Northern Ireland conflict was his sociologically counter- 
cultural approach in allowing for, and seeking to understand, the role of religion. 
He points out that the sociology taught in British universities in which he was 
schooled in the 1970s assumed that 

... religion and nationalism, such powerful forces in the past, had been 
displaced in the modern world by social class. The sentiments and 
romantic loyalties that drove simpler people had been superseded by 
material interests. 49 

Bruce rejects this assumption and clearly identifies, and understands, the 
dilemma faced by the academy in seeking to understand the significance or 
otherwise of religion in ethnic conflicts. The ‘prejudice’ 50 with which various 


48 A cursory search on the Queen’s University Belfast library catalogue for ‘Northern Ireland 
Conflict’ will produce some 400 book titles. The number of academic papers far exceeds this 
number. 

49 Steve Bruce, Paisley ■ Religion and Politics in Northern Ireland (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007), p.vii.. Bruce taught at Queen’s University Belfast from 1978-1991. He wrote 
extensively on the issues of religion, politics and Northern Ireland both during his tenure at 
Queen’s University and subsequently in his post as Professor of Sociology in the School of Social 
Science at Aberdeen University. 

50 I am here using the term ‘prejudice’ as articulated by Hans-Georg Gadamer. Gadamer, 
building on Heidegger’s insights into the fore-structure of understanding, which Gadamer 
describes as ‘a completely correct phenomenological description of what is always present in the 
taken-for-grantedness of meaning.’ Hans-Georg Gadamer, Joel Weinsheimer, and Donald G. 
Marshall, Truth and Method, 2nd rev. ed., Continuum Impacts (London: Continuum, 2004), 
p.272. Gadamer rehabilitates the notion of prejudice as a condition of understanding, freeing it 
from the negative connotations laid upon it by the Enlightenment. Gadamer’s comment that 
‘The overcoming of all prejudices, this global demand of the Enlightenment, will itself prove to 
be a prejudice, and removing it opens the way to an appropriate understanding of the finitude 
which dominates not only our humanity but also our historical consciousness’ applies equally 
well to the sociological analysis of ethnic conflict situations in which the role of religion, where 
present, is overlooked or ignored. Ibid., p.276. 
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sociological traditions come to the hermeneutical task of addressing ethnic 
conflicts inevitably affects, or even determines, the resultant exegesis of the 
social text before them, an exegesis which tends to downplay, or possibly ignore, 
the role of religion. 

More than a decade after his landmark publication The Edge of the Union, 51 
Bruce continued to revise his understanding of the role of religion in the 
formation of identity within the Protestant community of Northern Ireland. He 
argued that political developments in which the Democratic Unionist Party — 
with its strong religious leadership provided by Rev. Ian Paisley and close 
affiliation with various evangelical churches and organisations — finally became 
the largest party in Northern Ireland, vanquishing the other expressions of 
‘secular’ unionism, indicate that his observations on the significance of religicr 
ethnic identity may have been somewhat vindicated. 

Gladys Ganiel (Research Fellow in the Institute for the Study of Conflict, 
Transformation and Social Justice at Queen’s University Belfast) 52 intentionally 
engages with the religious/theological aspects of Northern Ireland and her work 
is underpinned by extensive, ethnographic qualitative research. 53 In an article 
published jointly with Paul Dixon, Ganiel highlights three misconceptions in the 
study of the role of religion in regard to the Northern Ireland conflict: the 
assumption that religious influences would wither over time; the assumption 
that religious fundamentalism precludes pragmatism! the failure to appreciate 
that religion can be engaged for good. 54 As well as listing a broad range of 
religious actors who have contributed to the process of change, either through 
ecumenical engagement, social and political engagement or by challenging the 
assumptions and traditions of their own communities, Ganiel and Dixon’s article 
provides a catalogue of academic contributions — from those taking the view that 
religion has little or nothing to do with the conflict to those who have sought to 
analyse the theology of specific religious communities in relation to the 
problems. However, they commend the work of sociologist Claire Mitchell for 
engaging with the complex ways in which religion functions in a context like 
Northern Ireland and for engaging with the role of Catholicism and Catholic 
identity in the situation — often ignored by academics. 55 


51 Steve Bruce, The Edge of the Union •' The Ulster Loyalist Political Vision (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), p.vi. 

52 A full listing of Ganiel’s work is to be found on her web site http://www.gladysganiel.com/ 
[accessed 09/04/2017] 

53 Ganiel provides a helpful insight and justification of the ethnographic methods used in her 
research in the Appendix to Ganiel, 2008, pp.157-71. Ganiel reflects on the importance of the 
researcher’s identity and discusses the ‘insider-outsider’ debate, including the danger of slipping 
into advocacy and the loss of perspective. 

54 Gladys Ganiel and Paul Dixon, "Religion, Pragmatic Fundamentalism and the 
Transformation of the Northern Ireland Conflict," Journal of Peace Research 45, no. 3 (2008): 
p.420. 

55 Ibid., pp.423-24. 
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Mitchell argues strongly that ‘...religion is much more socially and politically 
significant than many commentators have presumed.’ 56 Mitchell’s investigation 
of the role of religion includes a consideration of ‘Theology and Politics’ in which 
she states^ 

Theologies must always be seen as constructed in particular times, places 
and historical contexts. They reflect as well as help create political ideas 
and behaviours. ...theology and politics are mutually conditioning. Each 
informs the other in a complex two-way relationship. 57 
Mitchell further argues that the political significance of religion in the Northern 
Ireland conflict is to be seen in terms of ; power relationships! social and ethnic 
boundary markers! providing the resources to distinguish who is in and who is 
out in terms of group membership! a means of shaping communal identification 
of self and other! providing, through theology and doctrine, the meaning 
underlying group identity. Mitchell sees these as overlapping categories and has 
provided one of the most comprehensive accounts of the role of religion in the 
Northern Ireland conflict within the sociological tradition. However, helpful as 
Mitchell’s work is, the question of how deeply-held convictions shape moral 
choices and attitudes to, for example, reconciliation or peacemaking, is not 
addressed. The emphasis, understandably, is focused on the sociological 
implications of religion, as demonstrated in her research into religion as more 
than an ethnic identity marker but as a contributor to social identification and 
community construction. Mitchell’s contention is that ‘...religion is not just a 
boundary marker, but that it often gives meaning to the boundary as well.’ 58 

Using a social constructivist analysis, Mitchell interviewed thirty-five 
individuals from a variety of backgrounds and explores the ritual, ideological 
and theological elements of religion in shaping identity, boundaries and 
meaning. What proves interesting in the context of my research is Mitchell’s 
assessment of the role of theology. While the concept of theology is not defined, 
Mitchell shares the assumption that theological convictions shape the views and 
behaviour of only a minority of Protestant evangelicals and fundamentalists, 
which seems somewhat dismissive of the capacity for theological thinking and 
reflection on the part of other Protestants and Catholics. Some of the primary 
material gathered for my research will show that some of the most profoundly 
theological reflection leading to action and political decision making was 
conducted by Catholic leaders and ‘liberal’ Protestants who, rather than 
reinforcing boundaries, attempted to transcend ethnic markers. Clearly 
Mitchell’s work is of great significance but does not provide a theological 
reflection on the reasoning and decision making of people of a religious 
disposition. 


56 Claire Mitchell, Religion, Identity and Politics in Northern Ireland ■ Boundaries of Belonging 
and Belief { Aldershot: Ashgate, 2006), p.l. 

57 Ibid., pp.131-32. 

58 "Behind the Ethnic Marker: Religion and Social Identification in Northern Ireland," Sociology 
of Religion 66, no. 1 (2005): p.4. 
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Others who have explored the religious element of the Northern Ireland 
situation in some detail are: Joseph Liechty and Cecelia Clegg in Moving Beyond 
Sectarianism, Siobhan Garrigan in The Real Peace Process, Patrick Mitchel in 
Evangelicalism and National Identity in Ulster, 1921-1998, Alwyn Thomson in 
Fields of Vision. 59 Liechty and Clegg conducted an extensive six-year research 
project, exploring the role of religion in sectarianism in Northern Ireland. They 
offer a review of academic assessment of the role of religion up to the point of 
their publication in 2001. They reported the same kind of variety of 
understandings that Ganiel and Dixon recorded some years later. While noting 
George Lindbeck’s proposal that doctrine is the grammar of religion and 
religious life, Liechty and Clegg decided to work with the concept of religion 

...as a shaper of individual and communal world view, religion as church 
institutions, religion as a community building dynamic, and as 
communities, religion as social institution and agent of socialization, 
religion as a source of moral formation. 60 
However, this did not preclude them from engaging with doctrinal influences 
such as providence, conversion and separation in the course of their reflection 
on the historical roots of sectarianism. 61 Liechty and Clegg’s work is thoroughly 
theological, which is particularly evident in the chapter ‘Redeeming Identity and 
Belonging’, in which they concentrate on ecclesiology and how churches can 
respond to and transform sectarianism. 62 Within the rubric of evaluating the 
nature and implications of sectarianism, Liechty and Clegg provide what is 
arguably the most significant academic theological reflection on an aspect of 
religious life in Northern Ireland. 

In a similar vein, Siobhan Garrigan addresses the problem of sectarianism 
across the island of Ireland, but from the perspective of the worship practices of 
churches. Garrigan argues that ‘..the worship practices ...allow congregations 
to engage in a series of verbal and non-verbal interactions which play out (and 
thereby reinforce) division and express biases and stereotypes, which produce 
prejudice.’ 63 Garrigan defends her emphasis on examining the worship practices 
of Christians, arguing that while many Christians would find it challenging to 
explain in detail the doctrines to which they hold, observation of what they do 
in church provides the opportunity to ‘...reflect upon their embodied expression 
of ‘religion’.’ 64 Garrigan defines her approach as appropriating the concepts of 


59 Joseph Liechty, Cecelia Clegg, and Ecumenics Irish School of, Moving Beyond Sectarianism •' 
Religion, Conflict, and Reconciliation in Northern Ireland (Blackrock, Co Dublin: The Columbia 
Press, 2001). Siobhan Garrigan, The Real Peace Process •" Worship, Politics and the End of 
Sectarianism, Religion and Violence (London: Routledge, 2010). Patrick Mitchel, Evangelicalism 
and National Identity in Ulster, 1921 -1998 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). Alwyn 
Thomson, Fields of Vision^ Faith and Identity in Protestant Ireland (Belfast: ECONI, 2002). 

60 Joseph Liechty, Cecelia Clegg, and Irish School of Ecumenics, Moving Beyond Sectarianism •' 
Religion, Conflict, and Reconciliation in Northern Ireland (2001), 2001, p.31. 

61 Ibid., pp.63-101. 

62 Ibid., pp.279-336. 

63 Garrigan, 2010, p.l. 

64 Ibid., p.25. 
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critical theory to develop a liturgical critical theory through an ethnographic 
‘observer-participation’ engagement with twenty-six congregations throughout 
Ireland. Garrigan’s approach is very much in harmony with the methodology 
espoused by McClendon and Smith, in her close attendance to words and 
practices in the life of Christian communities. 

This study is not unique in taking Northern Ireland as a focus for a case 
study. However, it will be the first time the concept of convictions as outlined in 
this study has been applied to examine the moral reasoning of Christians during 
one of the significant periods of its recent history, as people sought to come to 
terms with the legacy of conflict and the prospect of peace. 

In this introduction I have set out my research question and sub-questions, 
how I intend the research to progress and the methodology by which I propose 
to investigate and answer the research question. I have argued that the work is 
situated in the fields of theological ethics and practical theology, as research 
that engages with theological ethics by addressing issues of moral reasoning in 
a manner that is informed by, and may also contribute to, the field of practical 
theology. Finally, I have provided an introduction to some of the key literature 
with which I will be engaging in regard to the concept of convictions, moral 
reasoning and the case study. Having completed the introduction, I now proceed 
to introduce and discuss the work of Willem Zuurdeeg on convictions, before 
engaging with that of McClendon and Smith. 
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Chapter 1: Willem F. Zuurdeeg and Convictions 


In this chapter I will address the question: Who was Willem F. Zuurdeeg and 
what did he have to say about convictions? by introducing his work as it relates 
to the development of understanding the significance of convictions. Zuurdeeg 
is today largely unknown in both the theological and philosophical fields, but 
his work is the foundational contribution on the concept of convictions as later 
developed by both Loder and McClendon and Smith. While McClendon and 
Smith acknowledged their indebtedness to Zuurdeeg, there is very little of his 
work expounded in theirs. To understand their later development of the concept 
and to be able to bring it into conversation with its origins, it is necessary to 
explore the background to the concept and the influence of Zuurdeeg on their 
thinking. The chapter will set out the essential background to Zuurdeeg’s work 
on convictions and will conclude with an assessment of Zuurdeeg’s contribution. 


1.1 Willem F. Zuurdeeg: an Introduction 

In this first section I will introduce Zuurdeeg as an analytical philosopher and 
chart the influences upon and development of Zuurdeeg’s thought in relation to 
his discipline of philosophy of religion. In particular, I will note how his religious 
identity and the academic context of his mentoring were foundational to his 
capacity to critique and to the nature of the critique he offers to both major 
trends in philosophy - that of the Vienna Circle and that of what was termed 
metaphysical philosophy — in the early- to mid-1900s. I will also show how his 
religious convictions and engagement with contemporary philosophy informed 
and shaped his view of ethics. 

a) Zuurdeeg’s Religious Faith 

To gain a sense of how Zuurdeeg’s thinking was formed, it is important to 
understand that Zuurdeeg was a deeply religious person who belonged to the 
liberal Protestant tradition in the Netherlands known as the Remonstrant 
Brotherhood. In his published PhD thesis Zuurdeeg explains that the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood emerged because of difference within the Dutch 
Reformed Church on predestination and the place and role of confessions. He 
considers the stance of Brotherhood as ‘a radical Protestantism’, refusing to be 
held to normative doctrines or creeds and emphasising that a critical perspective 
must be held in regard to the church, Bible, creeds and doctrines. 65 While this 
may sound somewhat obscurantist, it does not follow that for Remonstrants 
there is no content to faith. Zuurdeeg asserts that believers cannot find the 
security they often seek through surrender to the authority of church, Bible, 
creeds or doctrine - these are under the judgement of God. He expresses the 
view strongly, ‘Sinner! Before the face of God and the cross of Christ all dignity 


65 Zuurdeeg, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics," 

p.162. 
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of man disappears. ...Every confidence in human knowledge also disappears.’ 66 
Security is to be found only in God. However, he argues that when there is a 
recognition of the fallibility of all human constructions and earthly data (e.g. 
church, Bible and creeds) and a radical stripping away of all forms of authority, 
then church, Bible and creeds come to be gifts from God that generate faith 
within us and affirm that our worth is not to be found in these things 
themselves, nor in our human endeavours, but in God’s love for us. 67 

According to Heine Siebrand, Zuurdeeg pastored Remonstrant churches in 
Groningen, Hoorn, Boskoop/Waddinxveen, Eindhoven, and Nijmegen, 68 before 
going to the United States in 1946. Ministering during the period of Nazi 
occupation of the Netherlands, his religious convictions set him against Nazism. 
Siebrand identifies both a practical and philosophical outcome of this practical 
religious vocation of ministry. On the one hand, while ministering in 
Boskoop/Waddinxveen, he hid some of those fleeing Nazi persecution! on the 
other hand, he struggled with the moral challenges and ethics involved in 
resistance. 69 Zuurdeeg’s religion was clearly not merely a matter of academic 
speculation. Further information on Zuurdeeg is contained in Appendix 1. 

b) Zuurdeeg as an Analytical Philosopher 

In the opening chapter of An Analytical Philosophy of Religion , Zuurdeeg 
identifies a number of sources that have influenced and shaped his thinking. He 
refers to Martin Heidegger and to Heidegger’s view that ‘language is a basic 
characteristic of human existence’. 70 He mentions Gabriel Marcel and Marcel’s 
view that there is no distinction between a person and what they say. Zuurdeeg 
finds himself in sympathy with Marcel’s emphasis on the ‘language of testimony’ 
as opposed to ‘statemental language’, that is to say, what we utter bears witness 
to who we are and how we are in the world. 71 Zuurdeeg also acknowledges that 
Dutch theologian G. J. Sirks’ emphasis on confession and his view that humans 
are more ‘homo confessor’ than ‘homo sapiens’ contributed to the development 
of his thinking. 72 

Perhaps most significantly, Zuurdeeg says, ‘I owe the notion that ‘we are our 
convictions’ to my teacher Nicolaas Westerndorp Boerma.’ 73 The phrase, ‘we are 
our convictions’ is most often attributed to Zuurdeeg, who does indeed use the 


66 Ibid., p.163. 

87 Ibid. 

68 Heine Siebrand, "Against the Grain - Willem Frederik Zuurdeeg," 
httpV/www.heinesiebrand.nl/against-the'grain-willem-frederik-zuurdeeg/. [accessed 
06/09/2016] 


69 Ibid. 

70 Zuurdeeg, p.58. 

71 Ibid. 

72 Ibid. 

73 Ibid. 
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phrase, 74 but most commentators (including McClendon and Smith) 75 seem to 
overlook a reference in the footnotes of Zuurdeeg’s text where he attributes the 
phrase to Boerma, who was clearly a significant influence in the development of 
Zuurdeeg’s thought. 

Boerma was a Mennonite who taught Christian ethics at the Dutch 
Mennonite Seminary in Amsterdam from 1935-44. He was appointed 
Extraordinary Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Morals at the University 
of Amsterdam from 12 July 1939 to 21 September 1942 and he mentored 
Zuurdeeg in his PhD thesis. 76 Boerma’s colleagues refer to him as a ‘prominent 
ethicist’, a ‘significist’ 77 and an ‘...ardent advocate of the empiristic approach in 
his field of study.’ 78 

In a paper published in 1946 Boerma sets out his understanding of 
empiricism in regard to ethics. For Boerma ‘...empiricism means noticing, 
observing, investigating, analyzing.’ 79 and he noted that it was not possible to 
transfer the empirical methods of the physical sciences into the realm of ethics. 
Boerma argued that such basic terms as good and evil needed to be explored and 
investigated, rather than taken for granted on the basis of any ethical 
suppositions. He rejected the notion that the task of the ethicist was to either 
define or determine standards of morality: 

In ethics one must do away with the worship of morality, goodness as 
abstract entities! often a form of self worship. The parting will be difficult 
but not until afterwards, through the humiliation, the grandeur and 
elevation which there are in ethics will reveal themselves. 80 
He concludes by saying 

...by the side of such an ethical science there is room for an ethical 
doctrine, but this cannot be the result of scientific investigation! it is 
connected with the complex of convictions in which approbation and 
disapprobation are rooted, and on which reason has no effect! this 
complex cannot be proved. 81 

Zuurdeeg comments that, while using the term convictions often, Boerma never 
elaborated upon it and I can find no evidence of discussion of the matter between 
the two men. However, it seems obvious that as Zuurdeeg developed his own 


74 Ibid., p.37. 

75 McClendon and Smith, Convictions '■ Defusing Religious Relativism, 1994, p.87. 

76 The Dutch Members of the Editorial Committee, "In Memoriam N. Westendorp Boerma," 
Synthese 8, no. 10 (1950) : pp.452-55. In the process of paying warm tribute to their colleague 
Boerma, a fellow editor of Synthese, the editors note that ‘Under his guidance a young theologian 
prepared a thesis on ‘A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for 
Ethics,’ a clear reference to Zuurdeeg’s work, ibid., p.453. 

77 The term ‘significist’ arises from ‘signifies’. The origin and meaning of the terms will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

78 The Dutch Members of the Editorial Committee, p.453. 

79 N. Westendorp Boerma, "Empirie in de ethiek / Empiricism in Ethics," ibid.5, no. 1/2 (1946) : 
p.30. 

80 Ibid., p.32. 

81 Ibid., p.34. 
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system of thought, Boerma’s influence regarding a non-normative approach to 
ethics and the view that ‘ethical doctrines’ lie in the realm of convictions 
provided part of the seed bed for Zuurdeeg’s later work on convictions. 

Besides Boerma’s work in ethics and empiricism, his colleagues make 
reference to him as a ‘significist’. This rather unusual designation is important 
for understanding Boerma and the intellectual influences on Zuurdeeg. Ahti- 
Veikko Pietarinen argues that the signifies movement, particularly in the 
Netherlands, has been a much-overlooked contributor to the ‘...development in 
European intellectual history that contributed to the shaping of views on the 
role of language in contemporary philosophy.’ 82 Pietarinen records that the 
movement originated from the writings of Lady Victoria Welby (1837-1912) and 
those of Frederik van Eeden (1860-1932) in the field of cultural and linguistic 
philosophy. Van Eeden is described by Susan Petrilli as a ‘Dutch poet, 
psychiatrist and social reformer.’ 83 An initial meeting between Welby and Van 
Eeden to discuss the possibility of a conference on these themes was held in 
1907. In 1915 the first meeting of those interested in signifies took place as a 
response to the ‘...false slogans with which this war was waged; against which 
there seemed to exist no other remedy but general philosophical reflexion.’ 84 
Luitzen Egbertus Jan Brouwer records that the concern being addressed at the 
1915 conference was the way in which language was being used to foment 
oppression and records the list of the seven key figures who at that time 
established an International Institute for Philosophy, with the stated aim of a 


82 Ahti-Veikko Pietarinen, "Signifies and the Origins of Analytic Philosophy," Journal of the 
History of Ideas 70, no. 3 (2009) : p.469. Pietarinen argues that ‘During the last decades, 
philosophers have been guilty of a “crime against science” by withholding credit from 
developments in the history of linguistics, logic and mathematics.’ Speaking of the signifies 
movement he continues, ‘...this movement, nearly unknown today, was a strong candidate to 
form the basis of the science of communication and meaning in the new century.’ The term 
‘signifies’ from which derives ‘significist’ was first coined by Victoria Welby ‘...to designate her 
special approach to the study of sign and meaning. She most probably coined the neologism in 
1894 circa...’ Susan Petrilli, Signifying and Understanding, Reading the Works of Victoria 
Welby and the Signific Movement (Berlin: De Gruyter Mouton, 2009), p.253. Petrilli records that 
Welby was seeking a term that would ‘...highlight the relation of meaning to value, the 
multiform signifying potential of the sign, its bearing upon human action and behaviour,...’ ibid., 
p.254. Mireille Kirkels comments : ‘What we should understand exactly by the concept 
’’signifies”, is not that clear. The various significists each gave their own interpretation and of 
course their interpretations of the concept changed over time. Provisionally and generally we 
could say that signifies is a concept-critical theory which aims at enhancing human 
communication and understanding. In particular, the significists reacted against the ill-usage 
of language in philosophy and science, but they were also interested in ordinary and political 
language.’ Mireille Kirkels Gerrit Mannoury’s signific philosophy. Abstract OZSW 2013 
Conference, November 15th & 16th 2013 available at: 

https://www.eur.nl/sites/corporate/files/2017-ll/gerrit_mannourys_signific_philosophy.pdf 
[accessed 16/7/2018]. 

83 Petrilli, 2009, p.748. Petrilli has catalogued and published an extensive review of Welby’s 
writings and correspondence as well as extensive reflection on the impact and spread of her 
ideas, including a chapter on the Netherlands. 

84 L. E. J. Brouwer, "Synopsis of the Signific Movement in the Netherlands. Prospects of the 
Signific Movement," Synthese 5, no. 5/6 (1946): p.201. 
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‘revision of the values of the elements of life of individual and community.’ 85 The 
group set out to explore five elements of language^ Basic language — that of the 
child, ordinary words, profound emotions! Emotive language — the language of 
poetry and imagery (a quite different concept from the later terminology of the 
logical positivists); Utility language — e.g. the written language of commerce! 
Scientific language — that of technology and science! the language of Symbols — 
mathematical logic. The idea behind this endeavour was to help unravel 
‘...inveterate misunderstandings existing in almost every domain of human 
mental activity.’ 86 

Between 1917 and 1922 a new department of philosophy in the University of 
Amsterdam dealing with signifies was established. After the department closed, 
a group known as the signific circle continued to meet. Prominent among this 
group was Gerrit Mannoury, 87 who was particularly concerned to understand 
the rise in science on the one hand and, on the other hand, the powerful social 
feeling during the war years. Mannoury believed that the language of science 
and the emotional language of social feelings should be brought into interaction. 
By 1923 Mannoury had gathered a group of academics around him to explore 
his philosophical interests, and a key member of that group was Boerma. 

In the 1930s the International Group for the Study of Signifies was 
established, with the first issue of their journal Synthese published in 1936. 
Although international communication was halted in 1939, a Dutch group 
continued to meet illegally and in secret during World War II, becoming the 
International Society for Signifies after the war. 88 In 1946 the Society hosted a 
major international post-war conference, at which Zuurdeeg presented papers. 
Many of the proceedings were published in the following issues of Synthese in 
Dutch, English, French and Russian. 89 Pietarinen points out that the Society 


85 Ibid., pp.203-4. 

86 Ibid., p.205. 

87 The NWO, The Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research, funded a research project 
into Mannoury and his work. The results of that project are highlighted at: 
https://www.nwo.n1/en/research-and-results/research-projects/i/39/16439.html [accessed 
16/07/2018] 

88 L. E. J. Brouwer, "Introduction 1946 (English Version)," Synthese 5, no. 1/2 (1946): p.9. 

89 "[Notices]," ibid., no. 5/6. This lists the participants and the titles of their papers for the 
conference. W. F. Zuurdeeg is listed as presenting a paper entitled ‘Can we obtain objective 
knowledge?’ and Boerma is listed as presenting on the theme of ‘The nature of moral judging’ 
later published in Synthese , N. Westendorp Boerma, "On the Nature of Moral Judging," ibid., 
no. 7/8 : pp.332-38. The following year (1947) Zuurdeeg is listed as a member of the International 
Book Committee for the Synthese-Series. The purpose of the series was to ensure the publication 
of works ‘...by specialists of different branches of science or of different nationalities. The 
isolation of the sciences, in so far as it was the outcome of the war or of a definite "cultural 
policy", can now come to an end and a mutual exchange as mentioned above, indispensable 
especially in the sphere of the social sciences, which may contribute largely to the solving of 
post-war and reconstruction problems, may now be encouraged. This book series - in which the 
principle of unity is to be found in its accentuation of the psycho-linguistic and critical element 
on the one hand and in the constructive, integral, synthetical element on the other hand - 
appeals to those whose interest is directed towards the great epistemological and social problems 
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‘waned’ in the 1960s, overtaken by developments in the philosophy of language 
in Britain. The journal Synthese survived and continues to be published by 
Springer. 

This brief historical overview of the signifies movement and the background 
information on Boerma is important in regard to Zuurdeeg, as it helps shape our 
understanding of Zuurdeeg as an analytical philosopher and theologian. 90 The 
following points emerge. Firstly, the signifies were committed to a broad 
approach to the philosophical task; indeed Mannoury, a key figure in the group, 
was a participant in the Unity of Science Congresses from the 1930s. In that 
context Zuurdeeg, as a man of faith, pastor and theologian, could be fully 
accepted and encouraged in his philosophical enquiries and mentored in his 
research by a Mennonite ethicist/philosopher. It is hard to imagine such 
acceptance in either the British or Austrian schools of philosophy at that time. 
Secondly, the intellectual environment of the signifies was profoundly shaped 
by the experience of war. Their perspective encompassed the social phenomena 
of their time and their engagement with language was not merely intellectual 
pursuit; they actively sought to challenge the use of language that promoted the 
fear and violence of both World Wars. Philosophical enquiry was in the service 
of humanity. Thirdly, their intellectual disposition was distinctly different from 
that of the logical positivists of the Vienna school. While they valued empiricism, 
and related closely with members of the Vienna Circle, 91 the signifies were not 
focused on the logical analysis of language but rather on the analysis of language 
as communication^ With the signific movement language and meaning are 
described in dynamic and functional terms, by contrast with the atomistic, 
structural and formal approach of traditional semantics of linguistics.’ 92 All of 
the above, in addition to Zuurdeeg’s religious faith and membership of the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood, nurtured Zuurdeeg in his academic and theological 
pursuits. 

Anthony Grayling makes the point that there was no one method associated 
with the growth of analytic philosophy in the twentieth century; there was 
diversity of method and ontology. However, his comment that ‘...any detailed, 
and rigorous approach which throws light on the nature and implications of our 


of our days and especially to the younger people who, with a stronger mental equipment than 
their predecessors, will be able to understand their task of pioneering and renewing.’ "The 
Synthese-Series and the International Book-Committee / La Collection "Synthese" Et Le Comite 
International Des Livres / De Synthese-Serie En De Internationale Boeken-Commissie," ibid.6, 
no. 1/2 (1947): pp.101-2. 

90 Anthony Quinton, "Analytic Philosophy," in The Oxford Companion to Philosophy, ed. Ted 
Honderich (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), pp.28-30. It is often argued, as by Anthony 
Quinton, that analytical philosophy has its origin in the work of Russell, Moore and 
Wittgenstein in the early part of the twentieth century. However, research into the signifies 
movement suggests that Quinton presents only a partial picture and that there was in the 
signifies a distinctive Dutch philosophical development contributing to the rise, or development, 
of analytical philosophy. 

91 Petrilli, 2009, pp.752-53. 

92 Ibid., p.764. 
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concepts, characteristically revealed in the way we employ them in discourse’ 93 
serves as a good definition of Zuurdeeg’s thought and works, for, in the preface 
to Man Before Chaos, Zuurdeeg locates his thinking in the following terms: 

...No man thinks except in the context of certain convictions. ...having 
made these convictions as clear as possible, the philosopher proceeds to 
‘see through’ them like a pair of glasses. 94 
Zuurdeeg was concerned to reflect on how human beings construct their 
understanding of their world and reality in a thoroughly analytical manner. 95 

c) Zuurdeeg and the Vienna Circle 

Zuurdeeg’s radicalism in religion is carried over into his understanding of 
philosophy and ethics. He was sympathetic to the empirical commitment of the 
logical positivists of the Vienna Circle 96 and their rejection of metaphysical 
idealism, but critical of what he termed their empiricism. Zuurdeeg’s critique of 
the Vienna Circle lies not in their method but in what he perceives to be their 
blindness to their own world view and to the fact that there is no such thing as 
a neutral approach to the empirical task or interpretation of experience. While 
in sympathy with their commitment to relativism, Zuurdeeg argues that 
positivists have a view of life that colours their approach to science and 
philosophy. Zuurdeeg categorises the positivist world view as materialism, 
naturalism, relativism, evolutionism and humanism. Zuurdeeg argues that the 


93 Anthony Grayling, "Analysis," in The Oxford Companion to Philosophy, ed. Ted Honderich 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), p.28. 

94 Zuurdeeg and Swenson, 1968, p.10. 

95 Two published reviews of, Zuurdeeg, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle 
Philosophy for Ethics." recognise him as an analytical philosopher and are complimentary of his 
analytical skills: S. S. S. Browne, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle 
Philosophy for Ethics: Academisch Proefschrift, Willem Frederik Zuurdeeg," The Journal of 
Religion 27, no. 4 (1947). George E. Hughes, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna 
Circle Philosophy for Ethics, W. F. Zuurdeeg," Philosophy 22, no. 83 (1947). 

96 Zuurdeeg’s first chapter in "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy 
for Ethics” provides a summary of development of the Vienna Circle and the key figures 
involved. Zuurdeeg sets the work of the Vienna Circle in both historical and contemporary 
context, charting its development through 1925-1935 in Europe and then as an expression of the 
Unity of Science movement in the USA. For the purposes of his own research Zuurdeeg focused 
on the work of three members of the Circle: Moritz Schlick, Otto Neurath (who also engaged 
extensively with the Dutch signifies) and Richard von Mises. Zuurdeeg provides a detailed 
analysis of the work of the three members of the Circle as their work relates to his key theme of 
ethics. Reviewing “A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics” 
George E. Hughes describes the work as ‘...thorough going criticism with a vengeance.’ 1947, 
p.281. Siebrand records the following: ‘Rudolf Carnap, recognised as the most prominent 
representative of the Vienna Circle, praised Zuurdeeg in particular with the pronouncement 
that he had never yet read a work on logical positivism written by an outsider, that was as 
unprejudiced, to the point, and clear, as his (Z’s) research. Carnap’s colleagues Charles 
Hartshorne and Charles W. Morris, were also favourably impressed by his book. Even though 
none of these three completely agreed with his conclusions, they were of the opinion that his 
book brought a new approach which merited broader attention. However, the University of 
Chicago Press refused to publish it, arguing that the readers of this Publishing House were all 
deeply convinced that a Christian who wants to see anything positive at all in logical positivism, 
surely himself has understood nothing of the essence of the Christian faith.’ Siebrand, 2006. 
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members of the Vienna Circle were not neutral in their evaluation of the world, 
nor did their view of life emerge from pure empirical study, but from prior 
convictions about the nature of humanity and of science. 97 Zuurdeeg claims no 
superiority over the positivists or capacity for neutrality beyond theirs! he 
situates himself firmly within his radical Protestant tradition and belief in God. 
His argument is that the positivists must also recognise and acknowledge the 
limitation on neutrality of their own faith in science. ‘Science has become the 
God of the Neo-Positivists’, he declares. 98 

Zuurdeeg applauded the positivists’ emphasis on language as a key element 
of the philosophical task, even if he was to profoundly disagree with elements of 
their approach. He formulated his understanding of the Vienna Circle’s analysis 
of language under the rubric of a ‘general thesis’ which he framed in the 
following terms ; ‘All utterances of human intelligence, viz. science, philosophy, 
art, morality and religion are more or less useful theories which mankind forms 
to find his place in the world.’ 99 He proposed three further statements that, in 
his opinion, captured the essence of the Vienna Circle approach: that only 
science was a reliable means of attaining knowledge of reality! that the use of 
language should be determined by its function and as an instrument of 
expression, not a referent to realities supposed to exist beyond the phenomena 
described; that no statements or expressions can claim to be absolute, only 
observable and formulated provisionally. 100 

Zuurdeeg considered the positivist approach to language lacking when it 
came to considering the ‘languages of religion, morals and Weltanschauungen 
(world views).’ 101 Logical positivists considered religious or moral talk as 
‘emotive’ language as opposed to either logical or empirical languages, the 
languages with which philosophy could legitimately concern itself. Zuurdeeg 
quoted Herbert Feigl, who acknowledged that ‘Emotive appeals are 
indispensible in the pursuits of practical life, in education, in propaganda, in 
poetry, in literature, in religious edification and moral exhortation.’ 102 but, as 
far as the logical positivists were concerned, entirely dispensable regarding 
philosophical enquiry. 

However, Zuurdeeg argued that this ‘emotive’ language needed to be taken 
much more seriously, as it lay at the root of much of human action and 
commitment to political or religious causes and was not as ephemeral as the 
positivists suggested. For the believer of any ideology or theology, the concepts 
of which they speak are very real, the basis on which they make decisions or act, 


97 Zuurdeeg, "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics," 
p.172. 

98 Ibid., p.186. 

99 Ibid., p.37. 

100 Each of these statements is explored in depth in chapters 3-6 of “A Research for the 
Consequences...” 

101 Zuurdeeg, p.16. 

192 Ibid., p.23. 
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and therefore deserve and need to be engaged and analysed with philosophical 
rigour. Zuurdeeg’s view was that it was legitimate not only to ask ‘What is the 
meaning of this proposition?’ but also to ask ‘What does this person mean when 
he says such and such?’ 103 

d) Zuurdeeg and 'Metaphysical' Philosophy 

As well as sharing the positivists’ commitment to the empirical method, 
Zuurdeeg shared their distrust and rejection of the contemporary metaphysical 
approach to philosophy. Just as religious magisterium and creeds were to be 
subjected to radical critical analysis, so too the products of reason. He argued 
that metaphysics ‘suffers in a high degree from credulity of language’ and that 
‘It is entirely founded on the use of terms such as ‘nature’, ‘thing’, ‘I’ as if these 
were indications of thingshn-themselves.’ 104 

Zuurdeeg’s early work reflects the distinctions and exchanges developing 
between those with a classical metaphysical approach to philosophy and those 
of the emerging empirical school of thought of the period. Simon Critchley 
reports a number of the exchanges and comments made by both sides of the 
philosophical divide of the time and records that Rudolf Carnap, one of the 
leading figures of the Vienna Circle, commented that ‘metaphysicians are 
musicians without musical ability’. 105 Critchley refers to the differences between 
the empirical positivists and the existential hermeneutic philosophers as 
‘expressions of opposed, indeed antagonistic, habits of thought’. 106 Carnap 
further illustrated the measure of the divide that had developed when he 
asserted that the logical analysis of the statements of those engaged in 
metaphysical philosophy are but ‘empty word arrays’ 107 and not meaningful 
propositions in any form. 

The contrast in philosophical approaches between the Vienna Circle and 
those of a metaphysical inclination is illustrated in Heidegger’s assertion that 
there is little reason to assume that contemporary science provides the basis for 
a more accurate understanding of what exists than was provided in Greek 
philosophical thinking. He goes on to say, ‘...if we want to understand the 
essence of modern science, we must first of all free ourselves of the habit of 
contrasting the newer science with the older simply by applying the standard of 
gradual progress.’ 108 Heidegger’s unashamed commitment to a metaphysical 
approach is illustrated in his comment: 


103 Zuurdeeg, "The Implications of Analytical Philosophy for Theology," p.208. (Italics are 
author’s) 

104 "A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna Circle Philosophy for Ethics," p.57. 

105 Simon Critchley, Continental Philosophy •' A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001), p.96. 

106 Ibid., p.90. 

107 Rudolf Carnap, "On the Character of Philosophic Problems," in The Linguistic Turn: Essays 
in Philosophical Method, ed. Richard Rorty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992), p.54. 

108 Martin Heidegger and Marjorie Grene, "The Age of the World View," boundary 2 4, no. 2 
(1976): p.343. 
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Metaphysics reflects on the nature of the existent and on the nature of 
truth. Metaphysics lays the foundation of an age by giving it the basis of 
its essential form through a particular analysis of the existent and 
particular conception of truth. This basis dominates all the phenomena 
which distinguish the age.’ 109 

However, Critchley highlights one other significant distinction between many 
members of the Vienna Circle and Heidegger. Many of the Vienna Circle were 
European Jews (as were many of the Frankfurt School) 110 and Critchley quotes 
Carnap’s assertion that Heidegger’s work was ‘...the return to a reactionary, 
anti-scientific metaphysics, which is allied politically to pan-Germanic 
aspirations.’ 111 Critchley suggests that developments would prove Carnap to be 
correct, an observation that could usefully be explored in terms of Zuurdeeg’s 
argument as to the fundamental importance of convictions. 

For his part, Zuurdeeg believed it important to reformulate the problem with 
metaphysics not in terms of 1 an imprudent use of the faculty of reason ’ as with 
Hume, nor ‘a confused use of language’ as perceived by the logical positivists, 
but as ‘a certain objectionable way in which man can speak, to be distinguished 


109 Ibid., pp.341-42. 

110 Following the First World War, in the early 1920s, what became known as the Frankfurt 
School emerged, one of the founders of which was Max Horkheimer. Martin Jay, in his The 
Dialectical Imagination (considered to be the definitive account of the Frankfurt School from 
1923-1950) explains that the post-war crisis for Marxist thinkers in the German speaking world 
proved to be fruitful conditions for a re-evaluation of Western European Marxism. The ‘school’ 
was initially the Institute for Social Research within Frankfurt University and consisted of a 
group of theorists who promoted the concept of ‘critical theory’ in which it was argued that social 
processes were the essential basis for ideas and theories and these processes should not be taken 
for granted as was the case with positivism and empiricism. Blackburn summarises the thrust 
of critical theory as ‘...a version of Marxism uncontaminated by positivism and materialism, and 
giving due role to the influence of the superstructure, or the culture and self-image of people in 
a historical period, as a factor in social change.’ Blackburn, 2008, p.140. While Zuurdeeg was 
among those reacting against fundamentalist positivism and empiricism promoted by the 
Vienna Circle, there was little else in common between Zuurdeeg and the American development 
of the Frankfurt School (in 1934, after the closure of the Institute some of the group emigrated 
and set up the New School for Social Research in New York). I would offer three reasons why, 
despite a common concern about empiricism, positivism, metaphysics and the need for 
recognition of the underlying social element of human experience, there is no common ground 
between analytical philosophers and social theorists in America in the 1950s : 1. The Marxist 
underpinning and Marxist sympathies of the Frankfurt School sets it apart from the religious 
tradition of Zuurdeeg. 2. Zuurdeeg considered himself a philosopher, while the Frankfurt School 
were understood as social theorists. It is interesting to observe that many of the histories of 
Western Philosophy (Kenny and Russell are cases in point) make no reference to either the 
Frankfurt School or critical theory, such is the perceived distinction between the disciplines. 3. 
Zuurdeeg is within the post World War II tradition of the turn to language, a very different 
emphasis from the inheritors of the Frankfurt tradition in America who were more concerned 
with social transformation. Probably the two most significant accounts of the development of 
the Frankfurt School in both Europe and the United States are Martin Jay, The Dialectical 
Imagination^ A History of the Frankfurt School and the Institute of Social Research, 1923-1950 
(University of California Press, 1996). Also, Rolf Wiggerhaus, The Frankfurt School Its History, 
Theories, and Political Significance, trans. Michael Roberston (MIT Press, 1995). 
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from other, more appropriate ways of speaking.’ 112 The term ‘metaphysics’ 
appears regularly in Zuurdeeg’s writing. Chapter 4 of An Analytical Philosophy 
of Religion is given over to Metaphysics, and while Zuurdeeg does not stop to 
offer a concise definition of metaphysics, the subtitle of the chapter gives a clear 
indication of Zuurdeeg’s understanding of the concept: ‘Man-Who-Speaks Is 
Inclined to Draft Closed Systems’. 113 As Zuurdeeg develops his argument, it is 
clear that he understands the nature of metaphysics as an over-dependence 
upon, or over-estimation of the capacity of, human reason to make definitive 
statements about the nature of the universe and a misplaced view that reason 
has the creative power to produce ‘... order, harmony, and goodness’. 114 Zuurdeeg 
discusses four types of metaphysics and their weaknesses as outlined by Feigb 
1. Deductive — ‘producing factual conclusions ...from sweepingly general (and 
often completely vague) premises’; 2. Dialectical - the confusion of ‘...historical 
processes with the logical form of inference’! 3. Intuitive — ‘...convinced of the 
existence of a privileged shortcut to “Truth”’; 4. Transcendental — an attempt to 
‘...uncover the basic categories of both thought and reality...’ 115 However, 
Zuurdeeg argued that metaphysical, moral and religious language have in 
common the fact that they are all ‘convictional languages’, 116 which therefore 
establishes the analysis of convictions and convictional languages as the prior 
task of philosophy, not least when reflecting upon religion and theological 
dogma. Zuurdeeg stated that the purpose of his work was not to defend a ‘specific 
theology with philosophical means’ but rather ‘to understand convictional 
language — that is, man-who-speaks, not to defend a specific conviction.’ 117 


112 Zuurdeeg, p.130. (Italics are author’s) 

113 Ibid., p.120. 

114 Ibid., pp.121-22. Following Ayer, ‘...the assertion that ‘philosophy affords us knowledge of a 
reality transcending the world of science and common sense.’ ibid., p.126. 

115 Ibid., p.127. Zuurdeeg is particularly concerned to reformulate the problem with metaphysics, 
as outlined in the body of the text above, believing the critique of metaphysics by Hume and the 
logical positivists to be lacking. Zuurdeeg also engages in an extended discussion of the 
metaphysics of Whitehead and elements of logical positivism as well as the ontology of Paul 
Tillich (Ibid., pp.143-168). Heidegger’s comment that metaphysics reflects upon the nature of 
the existent and the nature of truth has already been noted above. However, as Peter van 
Inwagen points out in his entry on Metaphysics in the online Stanford Encyclopaedia, given the 
varying uses of the term, ‘It is not easy to say what metaphysics is.’ Peter van Inwagen, 
"Metaphysics," https://nlato.stanford.edu/search/searcher.pv7querv-metaphysics . [accessed 
11/03/2018]. Indeed Van Inwagen resists offering a definition but suggests that the problems 
that fall under the general rubric of metaphysics are the problems of being, substance, modality, 
space and time, the mental and the physical, free will and material constitution. Richard 
Sherlock is content to use the terms theology and metaphysics interchangeably, arguing that 
they represent two forms of‘comprehensive doctrines’ addressing ‘...the nature and destiny of 
human beings and the human good in light of which moral theorizing can be done.’ Sherlock, 
2009, p.632. In the context of this paper, beyond reference to Zuurdeeg’s use of the term, my 
own understanding of metaphysics and use of the term elsewhere could be summarised as, that 
form of human reasoning and its conclusions which believes it possible to make definitive 
statements on the nature of those things beyond human experience and observation, including 
the ontological issues of cause and the nature of being. 

116 Zuurdeeg, p.139. 
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In Zuurdeeg’s 1961 paper in the Journal of Bible and Religion, besides 
providing a general introduction to analytical philosophy and the strangeness of 
learning from analytical philosophers who are hostile to the Christian faith and 
theology, he was strident in his further critique of metaphysical claims and 
reasoning. Zuurdeeg took to referring to traditional philosophy as a ‘theology’ 
which espouses that 

...Being, Truth, and Reason are eternal, unchanging and unchangeable, 
imperishable, and completely immune to the decay and death which are 
so powerful in the visible world. Plato proclaims a message of salvatiom 
Here, in Being, and only here, is salvation! 118 

He refers to classical philosophy as ‘one long Magnificat’ singing the glory of 
Reason and the most typical manifestation of this theology is the ‘Justification 
of one’s beliefs by means of philosophy...’ 119 . Zuurdeeg addresses his theological 
critics with a resounding affirmation of the impossibility of encapsulation of any 
adequate philosophical framework for the God who has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ. The propositional element of truth is a small thing compared to 
encountering ‘...God in Jesus Christ. ...Christ is truth. It is amazing nonsense 
to think that we can justify this Truth by philosophy.’ 120 Zuurdeeg continues, ‘I 
must protest vehemently against the notion that the language of Christian faith 
consists of propositions which can be analysed by the means of logic.’ 121 
Declaring as ‘sheer nonsense’ the notion that it is possible to conduct logical 
analysis of God the creator or even the doctrine of the Trinity, Zuurdeeg affirms 
that Christian faith is precisely that, responding to ‘...the God who addresses us 
in Christ...’ in the weakness of faith. 122 

e) Zuurdeeg and Ethics 

For Zuurdeeg, responding to the God who addresses us in Christ in the context 
of the rise of Nazism was no mere intellectual pursuit; there were critical life 
issues to be addressed, as noted earlier. In bringing his faith commitment and 
intellectual abilities to bear on the question of ethics, Zuurdeeg rejected the 
concept of absolute rules or norms. While he acknowledged that rules are an 
essential part of the ordering of social life, he was of the opinion that to speak of 
absolute rules is to stand above life in a way that is unprovable and 
tyrannical. 123 Pressing his case, he states^ ‘Neither can Christian belief induce 
us to speak of absolute norms ...Christian belief does not know of absolute 
norms.’ 124 Zuurdeeg does not deny the existence or importance of 
commandments as given to a specific people at a specific time, but he does insist 
that the tendency to assert absolute norms and rules is essentially idolatrous. 


118 Zuurdeeg, "The Implications of Analytical Philosophy for Theology," p.207. 
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He understands the Gospel in its original context as challenging the prevailing 
philosophical notion that the role of the state was to ‘...establish and conserve a 
complete and finished programme of life.’ 125 He asserts that Jesus ‘...will not 
approve of strict, unchangeable formulations.’ 126 Ethics should not begin with 
norms, for that is to moralise. The task of ethics is to observe and describe, not 
prescribe. For this reason, he perceives the empirical approach of the positivists 
to be an appropriate approach to ethics. Ethics, for Zuurdeeg, is about discovery 
and not assertion! hence his view that the positivists, with their empirical 
method, had the right approach to ethics. To begin with norms is to work 
deductively from a world view that of its very nature cannot be fully verified. 

It would be a misunderstanding of Zuurdeeg if it was assumed that his 
approach to ethics was in the form of detached clinical observation of human 
behaviour. That would be merely a behavioural or sociological analysis, which 
Zuurdeeg would have considered unsatisfactory. He set out what he believed to 
be four essential criteria for engaging in ethical investigation. There must be 
awareness of the moral life as a distinct category. There must be awareness of 
the reality of the ‘inner life’ of the human person, not merely their behaviour. 
The ethicist must acknowledge the significance and reality of concrete values 
that shape human responses — justice, property, family and the like. Finally, 
there must be acknowledgement of the significance of religion in human 
experience! it cannot be ignored or lightly dismissed. 127 

It was acceptable to Zuurdeeg to speak of philosophical ethics as well as 
holding a commitment to the empirical approach. However, he did not 
understand philosophical ethics to be for the purpose of establishing norms — its 
role was not to prescribe but, rather, to investigate. Personal insight and 
reflection may be involved in philosophical ethics, but for Zuurdeeg this was not 
a concession to idealism but a means of reflection and analysis. 128 

f) Summary 

Zuurdeeg was concerned to address elements of both sides of the contemporary 
philosophical divide of his time — empirical positivist and metaphysical. With 
his religious convictions set within the radical Protestantism of the 
Remonstrant Brotherhood, his aversion to idealism and attraction to empiricism 
are understandable. He distanced himself from idealism and rejected the notion 
that idealism had close affinity to religion. He stated his position thus, ‘I do not 
believe in a higher world, but in God, and that is something quite different!’ 129 
Instead he saw himself positioned more naturally with the empiricism of the 
Vienna Circle philosophy, though he was thoroughly critical of what he 
perceived to be their blindness towards their own bias generated by their 
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scientific world view. Furthermore, his deeply held religious conviction that ‘One 
cannot be neutral towards God. We must make a choice for or against Him’ 130 
meant that he could not accept the Vienna Circle rejection of religious language 
as merely emotive, unworthy of consideration as relating to anything that was, 
or could be, real. 

The influence of the Dutch signifies movement and the general shift in 
philosophical emphasis that emerged — characterised as the linguistic turn in 
philosophy 131 — provided the structure around which his philosophical thinking 
was ultimately shaped and the framework within which Zuurdeeg could 
construct his own philosophical response. Timothy Williamson highlights the 
features of the ‘turn’, beginning with F.L.G. Frege, as the view that the goal of 
philosophy should be the analysis of the structure of thought, and this was 
coupled with the view that the only meaningful method for analysing thought 
lay in the analysis of language. 132 Siebrand records that in Chicago Zuurdeeg 
attended classes on the philosophy of language given by ‘...Charles Hartshorne, 
Rudolf Carnap, and Charles W. Morris’, 133 providing him with first-hand access 
to the some of the leading proponents at that time. 

When Zuurdeeg published An Analytical Philosophy of Religion he stated at 
the outset that he intended working within the pattern of analytical philosophy 
and on the assumption that ‘...it is the function of philosophy to analyze 
languages’ and that 

...it is not the function of philosophy to establish, by the use of reason, the 
true meaning of life, the real value of things, the intrinsic nature of the 
universe, the Absolute, or God. 134 

Given that the debates in Europe between analytical and metaphysical 
philosophers were mirrored during the middle of the twentieth century in North 
America among philosophers, philosophers of religion and theologians, 
Zuurdeeg was joining a growing controversy and at the same time making a 
useful contribution to the study of religious language, which others would 
cultivate to good effect. 135 

1.2 Zuurdeeg's Understanding of Convictions 

I have charted the influences upon and development of Zuurdeeg’s thought in 
relation to his discipline of philosophy of religion and how his religious identity 
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was foundational to both the capacity to critique and the nature of the critique 
he offers to both major trends in philosophy - that of the Vienna Circle and that 
of what was termed metaphysical philosophy — in the early to mid-1900s. I have 
shown how his religious convictions and engagement with contemporary 
philosophy informed and shaped his view of ethics and established something of 
the background to his way of thinking as an analytical philosopher in the context 
of the philosophical influences of his day. Now we can turn to consider how 
convictions came to the forefront of this thinking and analysis. 

It was in his attempt to take seriously language beyond that of empiricism or 
logic that Zuurdeeg turned to the use of convictions as a tool for philosophical 
analysis. At the outset of An Analytical Philosophy of Religion he establishes 
that conviction can function as a term of analytical philosophy. 136 Zuurdeeg 
defined his use of convictions in two ways. Firstly, as meaning ‘...all persuasions 
concerning the meaning of life ...concerning good and bad; concerning gods and 
devils! concerning representations of the ideal man, the ideal state, the ideal 
society...’ 137 — not merely intellectual persuasions, but persuasions that 
determine how one sees the world. Secondly, as meaning that to hold a 
conviction or convictions is to have been overcome by some powerful convictor (a 
person, a god, an idea, a tradition) to which the individual becomes wedded as a 
witness, not on the basis of empirical evidence, but because of the goods which 
the witness believes are vital and intrinsic to the conviction. In addition to 
becoming a witness, Zuurdeeg speaks of being overcome with a ‘ certitude which 
is a sufficient ground for action ,’ 138 by which he means a certitude so 
encompassing that it brings a person to the point of being willing to give one’s 
life for the conviction. The grounds on which we give assent to a conviction are 
not necessarily obvious to us or to others. Indeed, Zuurdeeg suggests that to 
speak of ‘grounds’ in terms of convictional language is a misnomer, as the 
concept of grounds may fit in the context of scientific language, but it is not 
possible to give a full account of our convictions, so to speak of the grounds of 
our convictions makes little sense. 139 Zuurdeeg demonstrates that our 
convictions may be firmly held in the face of evidence contrary to our 
convictional assertions or may be held without any obviously logical coherence 
or empirical support. He uses the illustration of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
to demonstrate that it is possible to be taken hold of by a conviction despite 
ourselves, never mind despite contrary evidence. 140 According to Zuurdeeg none 
of us is fully aware of our convictions, though we are our convictions and give 
account of them in one way or another, consciously or unconsciously. They tend 
not to be held in individual isolation but are shaped and supported by the 
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convictional group or groups to which we belong! we live under the influence of 
a plurality of convictors. 141 

As part of laying the ground work to establish convictions as a term of 
analytical philosophy, Zuurdeeg engages in reflection on the role and use of 
language. He distinguishes between indicative language (everyday language 
and the language of empirical science), tautological language (the language of 
logic and maths) and analytical language (the language of philosophy). In this 
discussion he affirms that it is a mistake to consider convictional language (the 
language by which a person articulates their understanding of themselves and 
the world around them) as purely subjective or the language of fancy. Zuurdeeg 
argues that everyday language and scientific language have in common the fact 
that they both seek to express reality as understood by the speaker. That reality 
may be a factual recounting of empirical data or it may be an expression of the 
reality shaped by the convictor. These are not the same and ‘reality’ does not 
mean the same in each case, but ‘...a person who speaks convictional language 
has reality in mind, but in his case it is the totality of reality as he sees it in the 
light of his specific convictions.’ 142 Zuurdeeg explores the significance of what he 
calls Is-language. Is-language is that subset of indicative (everyday) language 
that betrays or conveys our convictions. The language ‘is’ the convictional 
speaker! the speaker is not merely using language. An abstract logical analysis 
of the words spoken misses completely the significance of convictional ‘is’ 
language. Therefore, to appreciate the reality of which they speak and the 
convictions to which they bear witness, we must focus on man-who-speaks, for 
‘...man-whcrspeaks decides how he is related or wishes to be related toward his 
fellows, his work, his convictor, and therefore decides which language he will 
speak.’ 143 This relationship between convictions and speech, which Zuurdeeg 
carefully explores in the first chapter of An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, is 
a critical connection that McClendon and Smith develop in their work, as will 
be made clear in the following chapter. 

a) Zuurdeeg’s Understanding of Convictions and World Views 

Flowing from his extended discussion on the significant relationship between 
convictions and language, Zuurdeeg argues that, through the use of language 
emerging from our convictions, we establish our existence by drafting world 
views. 144 In Zuurdeeg’s understanding world views ( Weltanschauungen ) 145 are 
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socially created and provide a ‘centre’ for the individual or community within 
the world, a means of seeing ourselves in relation to the world. Zuurdeeg 
understands world view as a form of‘...being-related-to the world ...expressed in 
...convictional language.’ 146 Essentially, he argues, we create an understanding 
of the world based on and structured by our convictions. Our world view 
determines the nature of our understanding of other realities in the wider world, 
as well as being a means of interpreting our relationship to life events. Providing 
a sense of dimension to existence, a way of interpreting and relating to the past, 
present and future, the world view becomes the source of certainty and way of 
constructing meaningfulness in the world. However, the world view exists 
within the structure of language - to the extent that Zuurdeeg could say that ‘A 
human being is his language’, 147 the structure within which he can make his 
home. Given that assertion, Zuurdeeg argues ; 

...it is further necessary to see the community in which the language 
functions, and to penetrate into the historical backgrounds, without 
which neither persons, nor their communities, nor their languages can be 
understood. In a word ...we have to analyze not only the language itself 
but also the language situation. 148 

Although Zuurdeeg professed to be not at all clear as to what existentialism 
was, and stated that it was not his intention to marry analytical and existential 
approaches to philosophy, 149 he acknowledged that there was, necessarily, an 
existentialist flavour to his work. His sympathies in this direction became 
apparent when reviewing Carl Michalson’s The Hinge of History. Zuurdeeg 
enthused about the possibilities that arise with an existentialist approach to 
theology, not least because it undermines the notion of Christian philosophy. He 
observes that ‘It is better to live and philosophize without the help of ultimate 
meanings than to hail meanings which do not fully deserve the admiration of an 
honest and most critical man.’ 150 His enthusiasm arose more out of his genuine 
commitment to intellectual discovery and debate and his approval of an 
approach that highlights the ineffectual nature of metaphysics, than from a 
commitment to an existentialist position. 151 However, the existential element of 
his approach was critical to the capacity to incorporate what had been 
disregarded by others in the analytical tradition as merely emotive and of little 
philosophical interest or concern. 
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b) Responses to Zuurdeeg’s Work 

Not surprisingly, reception of Zuurdeeg’s work was mixed. Some, such as 
Campbell Garnett, found Zuurdeeg to be making a significant contribution to 
theology and ‘...an important contribution to the philosophy of language 
itself.’ 152 C. B. Carr commended Zuurdeeg for exposing the pretentious and 
logically incoherent nature of metaphysical closed systems, 153 while J. A. 
Hutchison appreciated both the quality of Zuurdeeg’s argument and the 
initiative in bringing an existential element to logical analysis. 154 Samuel 
Thompson mounted a very specific attack on Zuurdeeg’s work. Thompson’s 
critique seems to be largely a restatement of his ontological commitment from 
which he, uncritically, denounced Zuurdeeg’s reasoning. He asserted that 
‘Philosophy is the search for a knowledge of ultimates...’ 155 and rejected the 
notion proposed by Zuurdeeg that theology is a form of convictional language, 
finding its origins in our convictions and owing its existence to a powerful 
convictor. For Thompson 

...statements of theology are truth claims. They are not mere sentences, 
as Professor Zuurdeeg’s position implies, but propositions ...I think 
characterization of theology as a type of language is inadequate and 
misleading. 156 

Thompson is not alone in his concerns over Zuurdeeg’s contribution. J. Harry 
Cotton, while recognising elements of useful contribution in Zuurdeeg’s work, 
took exception to his dismissal of metaphysics, but also particularly to 
Zuurdeeg’s reference to truth being relative. 157 

As noted in the Introduction, James Loder found positive benefit in 
Zuurdeeg’s work on convictions and believed that theology should be the 
language of convictions, concerned as he was that theology, as generally 
understood, is too wary of experience, particularly the kind of experience that 
leads to the process of transformation. Theology, according to Loder, is often ill 
equipped to cope with spiritual experiences that lead to, what he terms, 
convictional knowing. Loder defines convictional knowing as the ‘...patterned 
process by which the Holy Spirit transforms all transformations of the human 
spirit.’ 158 
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Loder takes the view that the human sciences do little more than provide a 
description and a means of classifying convictional experience and offer little by 
way of explanation of the meaning of such experiences. At the same time, he 
argues, theology (here he seems to be thinking primarily of systematic theology) 
is also ill equipped to address convictional experience, because of the emphasis 
on rationality and cognitive orientation. Loder suggests that ‘...theology should 
be the language of conviction’ but convictional experiences are considered too 
subjective for those preoccupied with ‘...highly generalized theological 
systems.’ 159 

Loder develops a sophisticated analysis of the process of human 
transformation and the process of convictional knowing. 160 While there is clearly 
an indebtedness to Zuurdeeg in terms of sensing and developing the significance 
and possibilities of the concept of conviction(s), Loder has a distinctly different 
and profoundly existential purpose, which is 

To deepen spiritual formation by enabling people to indwell the 
transforming moment, let it unfold its content, and let it move the person 
into an unfolding of Christ’s transformational work in personal life and 
world history. 161 

This appropriation of the language of conviction and convictions by Loder is a 
significant divergence in purpose and intent from the concept as devised by 
Zuurdeeg and, as will be explained in the following chapter, developed by 
McClendon and Smith. 

1.3 Assessing Zuurdeeg’s Contribution 

As we come to assess Zuurdeeg’s contribution to the philosophy of religion and 
theological debate through his articulation of the significance of convictions and 
the relationship between convictions and language, several points can be noted. 
Firstly, for Zuurdeeg, analytical philosophy brought to bear on theology a 
searing spotlight, which exposed a tendency for complacency of reasoning and 
arrogance of rationality in ontological theological assertions. His was not an 
attempt to undermine Christian faith but an attempt to submit its language, its 
dogmas and expression, to the examination of contemporary philosophy in the 
cause of greater integrity. It is clear that Zuurdeeg’s contribution stirred 
considerable unrest within the theological community and, while he is not alone 
in engaging contemporary philosophical developments in the service or critique 
of theology, 162 he appears to have made a unique contribution by introducing the 
notions of convictions, a convictor and community formed convictions. 
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Secondly, it would not be unfair to say that Zuurdeeg provides little by way 
of help in discerning or identifying convictions, offering little by way of 
methodology. Clearly his main concern was to establish the significance of 
convictions and how convictions illustrate that so-called ‘emotive’ language is 
fundamental, worthy of investigation, and not to be disregarded. His exploration 
of the relationship between convictions and language is particularly significant 
as it established a framework that would be a critical key for McClendon and 
Smith’s later work. 

Thirdly, while highlighting the significance of convictions, Zuurdeeg made the 
following observation, when reflecting upon the limitations of objectivity on the 
part of any researcher, philosopher, scientist or theologian^ 

Christian scholars ought to be suspicious of their own convictions, and 
strive to be as unbiased as possible. ...Scholars are most vulnerable to 
distraction when they assume that they can be simply “Christians”. 
...Real research is only possible when Christian scholars openly admit 
that Isaiah, Luke, Paul and even Jesus can endorse convictions which are 
not only alien to all that we believe, but which we cannot take over in our 
body of convictions, in our language. 163 

Zuurdeeg’s point is challenging and well-made, but he appears to come unstuck 
at the point where, having identified the significance of convictions, he hopes to 
suggest a way to facilitate an objective research methodology. He seems to be 
suggesting that awareness of our convictions should enable the researcher to 
suspend the influence of those convictions sufficiently to enable thoroughly 
objective analysis of the condition of others. He is undoubtedly correct in 
asserting that scholars in any field, not only theology, can only truly engage in 
research when they are open to the possibility that the results of the research 
may go against or fundamentally challenge their currently held convictions, but 
it seems that he can offer little other than the hope that we can successfully 
identify our own convictions and hold them in suspense while engaging in 
research. There seems to be no means of verifying the success or otherwise of 
such convictional suspension. 

Finally, we must acknowledge that Zuurdeeg modelled the capacity to both 
critique and develop contemporaneous streams of philosophical thought. He 
could critique positivist and empirical approaches and their fundamentalist 
tendencies, but at the same time appreciate the contribution of existentialism. 
More than that, he could craft a way of thinking within theology and the 
convictions of faith that could be radically analytical without being reductionist 
to the extreme of the positivists or surrendering to the temptations of 
ontological, metaphysical constructions. This pattern of critique and 
development is central for the critical enterprise and essential if one is to avoid 
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simply settling into a comfortable philosophical or theological framework, which 
quickly becomes little more than an ideological reading of the matter under 
investigation. It is noticeable that this pattern of critique and development is 
followed, too, by McClendon and Smith in their approach to convictions, and it 
is their contribution that will be considered in the next chapter. 

1.4 Chapter Summary 

This chapter set out to address the question: Who was Willem F. Zuurdeeg and 
what did he have to say about convictions? as the first step in answering the 
research question: To what extent does the concept of convictions, as developed 
by James McClendon and James Smith, drawing on the work of Willem F. 
Zuurdeeg, help in understanding moral reasoning in the context of conflict, in 
particular, the reaction of various Christian groups to the 1998 Belfast 
Agreement in Northern Ireland? 

In the chapter I introduced the relevant elements of Zuurdeeg’s work and 
charted the influences upon and development of Zuurdeeg’s thought in relation 
to his discipline of philosophy of religion. I highlighted how his religious identity 
was foundational to both the capacity to critique, and to the nature of the 
critique he offers to both major trends in philosophy in the early- to mid-1900s 
— to the Vienna Circle and to what was termed metaphysical philosophy. I have 
shown how his religious convictions and engagement with contemporary 
philosophy informed and shaped his view of ethics and established something of 
the background to his way of thinking as an analytical philosopher, in the 
context of the philosophical influences of his day. 

The chapter has set out the essential background to how Zuurdeeg’s thinking 
on convictions emerged and developed, and offered an assessment of Zuurdeeg’s 
work on convictions. With this background in place, it is now possible to proceed 
to explore the later development of the concept by McClendon and Smith. 
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Chapter 2: McClendon and Smith and the Development of the 
Concept of Convictions 


The purpose of this research is to ask, to what extent the concept of convictions, 
as developed by James McClendon and James Smith, drawing on the work of 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg, helps in understanding moral reasoning in the context of 
conflict.... In seeking to answer the research question, I began by introducing 
Zuurdeeg and what he had to say about convictions. Having introduced and 
considered Zuurdeeg’s formative work on convictions, I turn to the question^ In 
what way did McClendon and Smith understand and develop the concept of 
convictions? 

In this chapter I will explain the motivation that lay behind McClendon and 
Smith’s interest in, and work on, the concept of convictions. I will go on to set 
out how the concept of convictions was explored by McClendon and Smith using, 
primarily, the work of J. L. Austin and his concept of speech acts. In the final 
part of the chapter I will explore McClendon and Smith’s understanding of how 
convictions are defined, identified and justified. 

2.1 McClendon and Smith's Motivation: Addressing Religious Conflict 

McClendon and Smith make it very clear from the outset of Understanding 
Religious Convictions 164 that their work has a twofold purpose^ firstly, to show 
that an understanding of convictions provides the best key to understanding 
religion; 165 secondly, to address the problem of the often longstanding conflicts 
that arise about convictions. 166 In the revised 1994 edition McClendon and 
Smith reflect on the state of the world twenty years on from the original 
publication in 1975. The Cold War standoff, Apartheid, and other major world 
situations had given way to a new set of circumstances, which were not 
necessarily any more stable. They noted that the late twentieth century was 
marked by increasing diversity in politics, culture and religion, 167 which, on the 
one hand, was to be celebrated but, on the other hand, was the source of fear 
and conflict. Differences, they observed, are ‘...the stuff of arguments, 
manifestos, estrangements, revolutions, and wars.’ 168 However, this begged the 
question of why such differences should make conflict inevitable. McClendon 
and Smith offer their work as their answer to the question of why differences, 
convictional differences, 169 lead to conflicts. While there is little biographical 
information available on James Smith, McClendon’s life story is more accessible 
and provides some insight into the motivation behind his philosophical and 
theological endeavour. 
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McClendon recounts the early Christian influences on his life. Raised in a 
Baptist Church and baptised at around eleven years of age, McClendon enlisted 
in the US Navy but was commissioned to his posting on the day the peace treaty 
was signed in Tokyo in 1945. Though he did not see active service, his ship was 
sent to Yokohama to convey US troops back to America. While in Japan he 
visited Tokyo and witnessed the devastation wreaked by the firebombing of the 
city by the United States. In the following years McClendon realised that within 
him was a growing conviction that war should be opposed and that violence was 
not an option for a Christian. This growing conviction manifested itself in his 
opposition to the Vietnam war and his support of his son who claimed 
conscientious objection. McClendon reflects on the various life experiences that 
shaped his non-violent conviction. Critical among them was his encounter with 
the Mennonite theologian, John Howard Yoder, and Yoder’s The Politics of 
Jesus, 110 a book which McClendon says changed his life. McClendon records that 
from that point on he considered himself to be an ‘Anabaptist’ Baptist. 171 The 
Tokyo experience in 1945, his anti-war stance in the 1950s and 1960s, his 
critical theological reflection in a diverse range of Christian and secular 
educational institutions as a teacher of theology, and his encounter with The 
Politics of Jesus explain why Uncovering Convictions was not merely conceived 
as an exercise in the philosophy of religion (which it clearly is) but as a project 
designed to counter the misunderstandings and clash of convictions that often 
breed deadly violence. 

McClendon and Smith did not intend merely to offer an explanation of 
convictions, they hoped to offer a means by which differing convictions can be 
put in constructive dialogue and a method by which ‘...convictions can be 
justified not only to those who already hold them but to those who ...hold other, 
rival convictions.’ 172 While acknowledging that, in their context in the United 
States, pluralism was the social reality in which religious convictions played out, 
they identified three ways in which religious believers (and non-believers) could 
hold or promote their convictions. The first they labelled imperialism, the idea 
that an individual or a convictional community rationalised the failure of others 
to share their convictions as a sign of their ignorance of the superiority of the 
convictions they failed to share. Such imperialism could be manifest in various 
ways, violently or non-violently. The second approach they termed the relativist 
position, the idea that convictional differences were a fact of life and that 
‘...interconvictional persuasion is impossible ...those with convictional 
differences see, think about, and speak about different worlds.’ 173 The third 
view, that of McClendon and Smith, is that convictional difference can be seen 
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in terms of what they called perspectivism. By this they mean that convictional 
conflict is neither inevitable nor ineradicable, 174 and that the significant task 
lies in the understanding and the justification or rejection of convictions. The 
intention of their work is expressed in their hope that ‘...we will set down ‘rules’ 
by which the best convictions must prevail’, 175 which is not to say that the pre¬ 
existing convictions of one or another community will prevail, but that there 
may be ‘... the emergence of new convictional forms. ’ 176 

McClendon and Smith recognised that there are other issues such as justice 
and satisfaction that need to be considered in the process of justifying 
convictions, and that there will be an interdependence between the 
understanding of convictions, their justification and questions of ethics and 
epistemology. However, they set out their primary task as devising a means of 
uncovering (discovering and describing) common elements of convictions and not 
the task of relating all convictions of all communities in a process of justification. 
They had sufficient humility to recognise that such a task would be beyond their 
capacity. Their primary contribution is, therefore, in providing an approach, a 
methodology, for beginning the process of identifying, understanding and 
possibly evaluating (justifying) the convictions of, in particular, religious 
communities in order to aid the more positive pursuit of perspectivism rather 
than the arrogance of imperialism or the hopelessness of relativism. 

2.2 McClendon and Smith’s Early Explorations in Convictions 

McClendon and Smith referred to Zuurdeeg as their ‘pioneer’ in the study of 
convictions; 177 however, while identifying those elements of his scheme that 
were of particular interest, they also identified what they perceived to be a 
number of weaknesses in Zuurdeeg’s argument. By critiquing Zuurdeeg’s 
contribution and drawing from additional sources, they developed significantly 
a concept of convictions in the light of ongoing philosophical thought and 
scholarship. 

In ‘Saturday’s Child’ 178 they acknowledged Zuurdeeg’s contribution of 
showing that, because of the existence of convictional language, religion and 
religious beliefs were required to be taken seriously and could be investigated 
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176 Ibid., p.17. (Italics are authors’) 

177 Ibid., p.99. It is interesting to note that in the first edition of their work on convictions 
published in 1975 McClendon and Smith include in their second chapter a lengthy section on 
Zuurdeeg {Understanding Religious Convictions, 1975, pp.29-35.) but in the revised edition 
published in 1994 there is the briefest of summaries in regard to Zuurdeeg. This seems to me 
somewhat unfortunate on two counts : l) it denies the later reader an important part of the 
narrative behind the development of the concept of convictions and 2) it further eliminates 
Zuurdeeg from the discussion and likelihood of critical engagement with his work on its own 
terms. 

178 "Saturday's Child : A New Approach to the Philosophy of Religion," Theology Today 21, no. 3 
(1970). 
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on a par with other elements of human thought and existence. Of particular 
interest was Zuurdeeg’s development of the significance of communities in the 
development of convictions and his observation that it was possible to be 
‘overcome’ by a variety of convictions. However, McClendon and Smith 
expressed their concern over the lack of clarity in the definition of convictions. 
Their concerns can be summarised under three main headings : ‘definition’, 
‘detection’ and ‘verification’ or, more appropriately, the ‘justification’ of 
convictions. 

As noted earlier, Zuurdeeg understood convictions to mean all persuasions 
concerning the meaning of life, but McClendon and Smith, rightly, challenged 
this as too vague, pointing out that ‘...it would be far-fetched to claim that 
everything of which one is persuaded on certain topics (devils, for example) has 
convictional status in ...life...’. 179 Attended to this was the problem that, without 
greater clarity as to the nature of convictions, identifying them and 
understanding their relationship with other beliefs and ideas would prove nigh 
impossible. Clearly, if the concept were to prove useful for the purposes of 
investigation, then more thought would have to be given to a definition of the 
concept of convictions. 

If the issues of definition and identification could be addressed, there 
remained the substantial problem of the verification or justification of 
convictions. The term verification is more closely associated with the positivist, 
empirical tradition than the term justification. Moritz Schlick, in a discussion of 
the nature and future of philosophy in Rorty’s landmark anthology The 
Linguistic Turn, argued that there is a twofold task for philosophy, assuming its 
main concern to be with language. There is the task of discovering meaning or 
sense of a statement and the task of discovering truth or falsity of the statement. 
The meaning or sense of a statement, he argued, was discovered by analysis of 
its propositional sense, and further tested by investigation to discover the 
circumstances under which it would be true, or false, in the real world. Schlick 
argues that there is no difference between how we decide what is true and what 
is false in either the realm of science or that of everyday life. The process is 
similar^ we search for and examine the facts of a matter, though establishing 
them may be more or less difficult, depending on the context. His reasoning 
concludes, ‘We see that meaning and truth are linked together by the process of 
verification....’ 180 However, we noted earlier Zuurdeeg’s insistence on the need 
to take religious language seriously and on eschewing either the rigour of 
empirical investigation or analytical logic as the only viable means of 
investigating the meaning, worth and value of religious language. So to speak 
of the ‘justification’ of a conviction is not the same as verifying the truth or falsity 
of a statement or a conviction. McClendon and Smith were not concerned to 


179 Ibid., p.306. 

180 Moritz Schlick, "The Future of Philosophy," in The Linguistic Turn •' Essays in Philosophical 
Method, ed. Richard M. Rorty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1967; reprint, 1992), pp.48- 
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enter a process of showing whether a conviction, or the expression of a 
conviction, was true or false, but whether holding the conviction could be 
justified, given what else could be known about the circumstances under which 
the conviction was formed, held and expressed. 

While Zuurdeeg argued that ‘convictional language’ was a way of speaking 
about ourselves and reality that should be taken seriously by philosophers, his 
assertion that no one understands themselves sufficiently to be able to give a 
full account of their convictions or make objective judgments regarding 
convictions may have left the subject of convictions as little more than a 
conceptual device, perhaps a useful way of thinking about how we functioned 
but not a useful analytical tool. Zuurdeeg was very aware of the provisional 
nature of his proposals and that further development would be required, stating, 
I have not aimed at completeness. Certain pertinent problems have been 
selected, but not all the relevant issues have been brought into discussion. 
...It has seemed more important to show what can be done by the 
analytical approach in philosophy of religion than to pursue a 
completeness which could not easily be attained by a single man. 181 
In identifying as critical questions about how convictions are to be defined, 
detected and justified, McClendon and Smith were able to create a framework 
within which to further develop Zuurdeeg’s contribution and explore the 
possibility of moving talk of convictions from being a mere conceptual device to 
becoming a useful methodological tool. 

2.3 McClendon and Smith’s turn to J. L. Austin's Speech Act Theory 

In addressing the challenges of definition, identification and ultimately the 
justification of convictions, McClendon and Smith drew on a range of sources 
and contemporary developments in philosophy. The work of R. B. Braithwaite 
and of Ian Ramsey featured in the development of their project. For example, 
they noted three important elements of Braithwaite’s scheme: identification of 
religious language as ‘conative’ 182 rather than ‘emotive’; the concept of religious 
language as a form of moral language expressing intent; that religious language 
drew its power and significance from the association with stories, which in turn 
reinforced the sense of intentionality. As with Zuurdeeg’s work, so they critiqued 
elements of Braithwaite’s proposals — not least his unnecessary limitation of 
religious language as expressing only intent — but were inspired to ask: 

What if it were possible to find or construct a theory of religious language 
which was marked by such exactness and which showed the involvement 
of a man’s speech in his life situation, with its full variety of dimensions 
and relations, which ...must be the quality of an analysis of convictions? 


181 Zuurdeeg, p.8. 

182 McClendon and Smith, "Saturday's Child : A New Approach to the Philosophy of Religion," 
1970, p.308. Conative is generally understood as having to do with thought and will, or resolve 
for some purposeful action. 
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Then might not the linguistic analysis be directly relatable, indeed 
directly related, to the convictions of the speaker of the language? 183 
It is clear that, at this early stage, McClendon and Smith were also exploring 
the possibilities inherent in employing J. L. Austin’s speech act theory and, in 
papers such as ‘Saturday’s Child,’ testing the potential for the programme they 
planned to develop in regard to convictions. Speech act theory, they suggested, 
‘seems to us to provide the groundwork of analytic technique needed to furnish 
the more exact understanding of convictions which is needed.’ 184 

A footnote in ‘Religious Language after J. L. Austin’ 185 indicates that, as far 
back as October 1968, McClendon was teasing out ideas on the implications of 
Austin’s work within the American Academy of Religion. Those early 
explorations were first published in 1972 in the aforementioned paper, and it is 
clear that McClendon and Smith valued both the possibility of establishing the 
significance of religious language and a possible means of justification on the 
basis of Austin’s contribution. Austin’s concept of illocution developed out of his 
reflection on what he called ‘performative’ utterances and, drawing on Austin’s 
work highlighting the significance of ‘the illocution’, they stated: 

We claim that the illocution, the full-fledged speech-act, is central to 
religious utterances as well, and that it provides a perspicuity in 
understanding them not elsewhere provided in the work of recent 
philosophy of religion. 186 

Austin’s development of speech act theory is charted in a series of lectures he 
delivered at Harvard University in 1955, later published as How to Do Things 
with Words. Noting the change of emphasis in positivism in the mid-1900s, 
Austin commented that: 

First came the view, not always formulated without unfortunate 
dogmatism, that a statement (of fact) ought to be ‘verifiable’ and this led 
to the view that many ‘statements’ are only what may be called pseudo- 
statements. 187 

However, Austin argued that not all meaningful statements could, or should, be 
discerned as meaningful on the basis of being verifiably true or false. Examples 
he gave included ‘I do’ uttered in a wedding ceremony, or ‘I name this ship...’. 
Such statements, he observed, are neither true nor false. They are not recording 
or reporting events but ‘.. .the uttering of the sentence is, or is a part of, the doing 
of an action, which again would not normally be described as saying 
something.’ 188 It is this form of language that Austin labelled ‘performative’. 
Austin went on in the early lectures to introduce and illustrate the concept of a 


183 Ibid., p.311. (Italics are authors’) 
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185 James M. Smith and James Wm. McClendon, Jr., "Religious Language after J. L. Austin," 
Religious Studies 8, no. 01 (1972). 
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187 J. L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words'- The William James Lectures Delivered at 
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performative having the potential to be unhappy as opposed to false, 189 thus not 
abandoning the concept of verification, but suggesting that performative 
utterances should indeed be subject to scrutiny, though in a manner appropriate 
to the form. 

As with many analytical linguistic philosophers, Austin delved deeply into 
the world of sentence construction during the William James Lectures, and 
sometimes the reasoning and proofs are dense. However, he was very capable of 
capturing the drift of his argument in succinct terms. At the end of Lecture IV 
Austin reported: 

In conclusion, we see that in order to explain what can go wrong with 
statements we cannot just concentrate on the proposition involved 
(whatever that is) as has been done traditionally. We must consider the 
total situation in which the utterance is issued — the total speech-act — if 
we are to see the parallel between statements and performative 
utterances, and how each can go wrong. 190 
It was not until Lecture VIII in the series that Austin introduced the 
terminology of locution, illocution and perlocution — which was to have some 
significance for McClendon and Smith in the development of their project. At 
the outset of Lecture VIII Austin introduced the distinction between a 
locutionary act (the act of saying something in a normal sense) and an 
illocutionary act ‘...the performance of an act in saying something as opposed to 
an act of saying something...’ 191 . In Lecture X Austin summarised the 
development of his scheme, which now included the distinctions within the 
perlocutionary utterance, thus ; 

...we distinguished the locutionary act ...which has a meaning i the 
illocutionary act which has a certain force in saying something; the 
perlocutionary act which is the achieving of certain effects by saying 
something. 192 

There are two matters of significance in the penultimate lecture in the series. 
Firstly, that Austin began the lecture with a succinct statement of his thesis on 
performative, illocutionary, utterances: namely, ‘they should be doing 
something as opposed to just saying something’ and they should be regarded as 
‘happy or unhappy as opposed to true or false.’ 193 Secondly, following the thrust 
of the final few lectures and the investigation into the discernment of the 
happiness or unhappy nature of an illocution by reference to its context, Austin 
concluded: ‘Once we realize that what we have to study is not the sentence but 
the issuing of an utterance in a speech situation, there can hardly be any longer 
a possibility of not seeing that stating is a performing act.’ 194 The concept of 
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‘speech acts’ developed in How to Do Things with Words was a major 
contribution to the exploration of language in both European and Anglo- 
American philosophy. 195 

What Smith and McClendon were teasing out in ‘Religious Language After J. 
L. Austin’ was the significance of his contribution regarding issues of 
verification or justification of the use of language and the possible transfer into 
the analysis of religious language. Indeed, they adopted Austin’s terminology of 
‘happy’ and ‘unhappy’ as means of assessing, or making a judgement on, a 
religious statement or utterance. 196 The paper set out the conditions for a happy 
speech act and, having declared themselves satisfied that the concept of the 
speech act can be applied to religious utterance, Smith and McClendon 
concluded by stating: 

Not until we know what we are saying shall we know whether we want 
to keep on saying it, and not until we know whether we want to will it 
even matter whether or not we have a right to talk in these ways. 197 
One can sense the direction in which they are headed, even though their final 
word is to recognise that in their paper ‘...an analysis of convictions and the talk 
which rises from them has not, however, begun here.’ 198 But the structures for 
the project regarding convictions are clearly being laid down. 

In a further exploratory paper, McClendon and Smith engaged with the work 
of Ian T. Ramsey, 199 particularly in regard to the issue of the justification of 
religious language and, for their purposes, the implications for the concept of 
convictions. We have already noted that, due to the influence of analytical 
positivist philosophy, many assumed that serious investigation of religious 
language was neither possible nor desirable. However, McClendon and Smith 
suggested that the biggest problem was not necessarily a question of 
methodology but ‘...the lack of an adequate general theory of religious 
language...’ 200 sufficient to address the charges of positivist verificationism and 


195 Besides the use McClendon and Smith were to make of Austin’s explorations, Kenny would 
argue that Derrida’s three main works all indicate an Austinian influence. Kenny refers to 
Derrida’s Writing and Difference, Speech and Phenomena, and Of Gramma tology but suggests 
that ‘after 1967 his thinking and writing moved further and further away from that of Austin 
and Wittgenstein.’ In commenting on Austin’s work, Kenny says : ‘Austin introduced many new 
technical terms to bring out the distinctions between different kinds of speech acts and elements 
within them. ...The overall effect is to bring clarity, at a microscopic level, into a vast and 
important field of the philosophy of language.’ Anthony Kenny, A New History of Western 
Philosophy { Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), pp.824-26. 

196 Smith and McClendon, 1972, p.56. 
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199 It is interesting that Zuurdeeg laments the fact that Ramsey’s Religious Language (Ian T. 
Ramsey, Religious Language (London: SCM Press, 1957)) was published just after his own 
manuscript was completed. Clearly there was mutual respect between Ramsey and Zuurdeeg 
for each other’s work as indicated by Gerrish in the Foreword to Man before Chaos. 

200 James Wm. McClendon, Jr. and James M. Smith, "Ian Ramsey's Model of Religious 
Language: A Qualified Appreciation," Journal of the American Academy of Religion Vol. 41, no. 
3 (Sep.1973): p.413. 
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incorporate more recent insights following the linguistic turn. McClendon and 
Smith summarise a key element of Ramsey’s work as outlining a ‘generative 
thesis’ and the ‘functional thesis’. The generative thesis suggests that religious 
language owes its origins to disclosures and commitments made in religious 
situations and that, at the same time, religious language functions as providing 
models which provide imaginative options for the religious person — the 
functional thesis. Ramsey’s work provided useful insights to the origin and 
function of religious language, 201 but it was his contribution regarding how 
religious language could be justified that proved the most useful for their 
purposes. 

There are two key elements to Ramsey’s contribution in regard to 
justification^ theological and empirical. In theological terms, Ramsey rejected 
the idea that religious language could or should be subjected to the same kind 
of verification as scientific language. If such was the case, then God could be 
nothing other than a scientific concept, which, to both believer and empiricist, 
was clearly nonsense. However, this was not to entirely reject the concept, or a 
form of empirical verification, which Ramsey called ‘empirical fit’. Gerry Gill 
explains that Ramsey’s method of retaining an empirical edge in the 
discernment of truth or falsity requires us to think of religious language as 
working with models and qualifiers, which seek to bring order to our 
understanding of religious faith as they are challenged and refined. That process 
of challenge and refinement is carried out by testing religious assertions to 
discern if there is an acceptable ‘empirical fit’ against all areas of human 
experience. Ramsey sought to establish ‘...empirical fit rather than deductive 
verifications...’ 202 in regard to religious language. McClendon and Smith were 
clearly quite attracted by the possibilities of Ramsey’s concept and the necessary 
conditions of a statement being consistent, comprehensive, coherent and simple 
to be verified as an empirical fit. Like Gill, McClendon and Smith felt that there 
were some significant difficulties with the concept, but were of the view that 
Ramsey’s concept of empirical fit, applied to religious utterances, could form an 
important part of the ‘general theory’ 203 they were striving to create. That 
general theory towards which they were working was to be outlined in 
Understanding Religious Convictions published in 1975. In exploring their 
further development of convictions, we will consider their work following the 
themes outlined at the outset — the definition, identification and justification of 
convictions. 204 


201 McClendon and Smith considered Ramsey’s proposals to be useful but lacking and they 
provide an extended critique of the limitations of Ramsey’s concept of disclosure and the 
unnecessary limitations of understanding the function of religious language in terms of models 
and qualifiers. Ibid., pp.415-21. 

2°2 Jerry H. Gill, "Language of Theology : Martin Heidegger or Ian Ramsey?," Encounter 21, no. 
3 (1966): p.220. 

203 McClendon and Smith, "Ian Ramsey's Model of Religious Language: A Qualified 
Appreciation," 1973, pp.423-24. 

204 One obvious observation is that McClendon and Smith, with their focus on the significance 
of language, do not seem to have engaged in any significant way with Wittgenstein. In the first 
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2.4 Developing the Concept of Convictions 


a) Defining Convictions 

We noted earlier Zuurdeeg’s definition of convictions as all persuasions 
concerning the meaning of life and, indeed, Zuurdeeg also held the view that our 
convictions ‘...are we ourselves. We are what we live for, what we fight for, what 
we die for.’ 205 We noted, too, McClendon and Smith’s quite reasonable objection 
that, while there was great potential in the concept, the definition was much too 
vague, in that there are many things of which we may be persuaded that are of 
little consequence and hardly feed into our deepest convictions to make us the 
people that we are or to be the issues for which we might fight and be willing to 
die. McClendon and Smith’s earliest published offering of a definition of 
convictions in ‘Saturday’s Child’ clearly goes further than Zuurdeeg, stating: 

We might define X’s convictions as those of X’s beliefs which he holds 
persistently (that is in the face of argument and adversity) and which he 
cannot change without being significantly changed. 206 
They acknowledged that there are potential difficulties with this definition, not 
least in regard to how much adversity might be required to bring about change 
and what kind of change may be significant. However, in the 1975 publication 
the definition of conviction(s) was further, and significantly, refined: 

A conviction (as we use the term) means a persistent belief such that if X 
(a person or community) has a conviction it will not easily be relinquished 


edition of Convictions published in 1975, Wittgenstein appears merely in reference to other 
aspects of their discussion on philosophers dealing with language. The references are sparse 
and sporadic, as is evidenced from the index and the text. In the 1994 edition Convictions'- 
Defusing Religious Relativism chapter 2, ‘Recent Approaches to Religious Language’, begins 
with a section entitled ‘Following Wittgenstein’ (p. 19). The section references Wittgenstein’s 
early influence with the Logical Positivists and his later proposal of language as ‘...an irregular 
set of human practices ...drawing its viability from the “forms of life” in which it participated 
and which it shaped.’ (p.2l) They credit Wittgenstein as contributing to the move of religious 
language from the realm of the emotive to its own language game. Beyond this point McClendon 
and Smith’s engagement is with two disciples of Wittgenstein, Norman Malcolm and Dewi Z. 
Phillips, whom they call the strongest advocates of Wittgenstein’s approach to religious 
language. Their conclusion is that Wittgenstein’s supporters offer little other than an 
acknowledgement that religious language can represent the deep divisions that separate people 
and that such divisions ‘inhere in certain elemental beliefs’ (p.27) which McClendon and Smith 
will argue are convictions. Without labelling the Wittgensteinians as relativists, McClendon and 
Smith argue that they suffer from a similar disability - the inability to address whether or not 
such elemental beliefs that give rise to differences and conflict can be revised, justified or 
overcome. In McClendon’s third volume of his later Systematic Theology an entire chapter is 
given over to Wittgenstein. However, the emphasis of the chapter is not an interrogation of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical insights in regard to the concept of convictions. McClendon explores 
what he sees as Wittgenstein’s finding meaning in Christianity through the work of Leo Tolstoy, 
his finding of a new way of thinking about language and the ‘profound life journey of this quiet 
Christian’. James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Witness (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon, 2000), p.269. 
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206 McClendon and Smith, "Saturday's Child : A New Approach to the Philosophy of Religion," 
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and it cannot be relinquished without making X a significantly different 
person (or community) than before. 207 

As the concept was further developed, McClendon and Smith declared that 
convictions are our fundamental beliefs which are ‘cognitive as well as conative 
and affective - convictions are about what we think as well as what we hope or 
feel.’ 208 Convictions are what ‘make people what they are.’ 209 

This refined definition highlighted several of the issues that they had been 
teasing out in previous papers, as they reflected on the contributions of other 
scholars. Having dropped the potentially problematic terminology of ‘adversity’ 
and ‘change’ in earlier explorations, the focus moved to the core identity of the 
individual or community — such that a shift in convictions would render an 
individual or community different than before. The nature of the belief was 
qualified to ‘a persistent belief, going some considerable way to answer the 
weakness of Zuurdeeg’s ‘all persuasions concerning the meaning of life’. Finally, 
the definition recognised the significance of convictions for and in both the 
individual and the community. In ‘Saturday’s Child’ McClendon and Smith 
acknowledged that the concept of convictions ‘comports well with the role of 
particular human communities (churches, political parties, communes, etc) in 
the formation of religious or other convictional outlooks’, 210 and, in Biography 
as Theology (published the year before Convictions), McClendon recognised that 
the normative beliefs of individuals coincided with, or were similar in nature to, 
those of communities. Indeed, McClendon drew attention to the existence of 
‘convictional communities’ and the notion that an individual may belong to, or 
be influenced by, one or more convictional community. 211 However, the 
definition of convictions we find in Biography as Theology was not to be the 
final definition, as convictions were defined as ‘those tenacious beliefs which 
when held give definiteness to the character of a person or a community, so that 
if they were surrendered, the person or community would be significantly 
changed.’ 212 The definition provided in Understanding Convictions remained 
unaltered in the 2002 second edition of McClendon’s Ethics and was the 
standard definition which McClendon would use for the rest of his academic 
work. 

b) Identifying Convictions 

McClendon and Smith acknowledged their indebtedness to William James and 
his pragmatism, with its insistence on the connection between saying and doing 
— ‘between attending to what (religious or antireligious) speakers actually say 
as interpreted by what they actually do’. 213 Given this connection, an analysis of 
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religious language in the contextual setting should, they argued, reveal the 
convictions of the speaker or the community. They established a number of basic 
principles for this process of identification of convictions, including that concern 
should be with what members of religious communities say (and write) in inter- 
communal communication and that the meaning of what is spoken or written is 
to be discerned through both the language and practices of the community - the 
link between saying and doing. 214 

It is in the move that linked the performative speech act with convictions that 
the means of providing a realistic method of identifying the convictions held by 
an individual or a community was established. We noted earlier Austin’s 
distinction between the locutionary act, the illocutionary act and the 
perlocutionary act. McClendon and Smith recast the locutionary act as the 
sentential act — the act of speaking — but retained the terminology and meaning 
of illocutionary and perlocutionary acts. Neither the sentential nor the 
perlocutionary act was considered critical in the uncovering of convictions! the 
focus was to be on the illocution, the speech act. The speech act they illustrate 
by reference to a referee calling “Time out” in a game. In calling “Time out” the 
referee has ‘...inserted his words into the situation and made a difference.’ 215 
What the knock-on effects of calling “Time out” will be is not the concern in 
regard to speech acts. The knock-on effects — perlocutionary act - may be of little 
consequence or may be utterly transformative, but it is the insertion into, the 
conscious speaking into, the situation that is the speech act and the material 
that provides the basis for exploring the convictions associated with the one who 
speaks^ 

...saying something ; talking, speech in the full sense that saying 
something is a way of acting meaningfully, is to be understood in terms 
of the crucial significance of the speech-act. ...This is to be our guiding 
principle in the present search for the significance of religious 
utterances. 216 

In Biography as Theology, McClendon had argued that analysis of the 
structure of language can provide a way to understand the structure of 
convictions generally! and the intellectual tools with which language is to be 
analysed ‘...are, or correspond to, those with which we discover the shape of 
particular human character and particular human community.’ 217 Their hope 
was that Austin’s Speech Act theory would provide a useful ‘apparatus’ 218 that 
could be applied to the study of religious beliefs in the context of the examination 
of basic convictions and conviction sets. McClendon and Smith understood 
conviction sets as the total set of convictions held by an individual or a 
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community and that which determines the nature and practices of the 
individual or community. 219 They argued that what they can 

...definitionally say is that the glue that binds convictions into a single 
set is their mutual relation to the life of the person or (normally) the life 
of the community in which he or she shares. The unity of conviction sets 
is the rough but vital unity of shared life, the narrative in which they 
cohere. 220 

Consequently, the most productive approach to discerning the convictions of any 
given community is to investigate the nature and role of the language of the 
community within the context of its own story. McClendon understood this 
principle to apply in theology, for, in a later discussion of the definition of 
theology, McClendon emphasises the importance of recognising that theology 
has to be understood in the context of ‘...some historical narrative (discovering 
the actual convictions of a given community in their setting in the ongoing 
community story) ,..’. 221 The development of the concept of convictions, set in 
the broader context of consideration of speech acts, narrative (the story formed 
nature of a community) and tradition held the prospect of moving the concept of 
convictions beyond a conceptual device to becoming an investigative 
methodology and not merely theoretical abstraction. 222 In chapter 4 of 
Convictions McClendon and Smith summarised their achievement in the 
following terms : 

... with a few appropriate changes, the apparatus of appraisal that applies 
to utterances applies to beliefs and thoughts as well. To be able to 
understand what anyone says is to be able to understand what that 
person thinks! the unhappiness of what he or she says or can say shows 
the justifiability or the unjustifiability of what he or she believes also. 223 
Having addressed the issues of defining and identifying convictions, the next 
stage is to consider the issue of justifiability or otherwise of utterances — and, 
therefore, of convictions. 

c) Justifying Convictions 
The Rationale for Justifying Convictions 

We noted earlier how Zuurdeeg challenged the notion that language, religious 
and moral language in particular, being incapable of empirical verifiability, was 
to be discarded or rejected as merely emotive. Ordinary language mattered, but 
while it could not be verified empirically, McClendon and Smith believed it could 
be subjected to tests of justification and that this attending to justification was 
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an important step in avoiding mere relativism. We have already noted that 
McClendon and Smith rejected relativism as a satisfactory option, having stated 
at the outset of their project that in their view perspectivism was a preferable 
approach. This perspectivism required that convictions could not only be 
identified but subjected to some process of justification, justified to those who 
hold them and those who hold different and rival convictions. 224 

At the beginning of chapter 6 of Convictions they made the point that, in our 
plural world, the ‘inhabitants disagree about many things that matter most’ 
and, indeed, sometimes are unable to articulate the important issues sufficiently 
to ‘even clearly disagree ,’ 225 McClendon and Smith never made grand claims 
that their work was about peacemaking or solving the world’s problems — indeed 
they were quite clear that their theory was a ‘servant or handmaid’, laying the 
ground work of what they hoped would become the ‘science of convictions’, or 
‘theoretics’. 226 However, their hope for ‘theoretics’ was that it would contribute 
to dialogue, understanding and transformation within and between convictional 
groups, which clearly, if successful, might be of great profit in resolving disputes, 
even violent ones. Given their concern to find a method to overcome the 
intractability of convictional conflict, there cannot — must not — be a surrender 
to relativism, hence the importance of a process of scrutiny of convictions, which 
in place of empirical verification ought properly to be a process of justificatory 
examination. So much for the rationale of justifying convictions, what of the 
process? 

The Process of Justifying Convictions 

Having established that speech is about acting meaningfully, 

saying something, talking, speech in the full sense that saying something 
is a way of acting meaningfully, is to be understood in terms of the crucial 
significance of the speech-act (Austin’s “illocutionary act”)... 227 
McClendon and Smith went on to consider the conditions by which a statement 
can be successfully meaningful or ‘happy’, 228 setting out the preconditions — 
addressing basic issues such as common language and absence of locutionary 
impediments! the primary conditions — addressing the linguistic structure and 
conventions that allow the speech act to bear meaning! the representative or 
descriptive conditions — addressing the appropriateness and satisfactory nature 
of any description and the adequacy of any anticipated future state of affairs 
associated with the speech act! the affective or psychological conditions - 
addressing primarily the issue of intention, the intention of seeing a new state 
of affairs, of being so understood, for change to take place. If the above sounds 
very like classic positivist linguistic analysis, it is important to note that 


224 Ibid., p.5. 

225 Ibid., p.149. (Italics are authors’) 

226 Ibid., p.195. McClendon and Smith use the term ‘theoretics’ ‘to refer to every investigation 
and transformation of the shared conviction sets of convictional communities. ...Theology, ...is 
religious theoretics! theoretics is convictional exploration, whether religious or not.’ ibid., p.185. 

227 Ibid., p.52. 

228 Ibid., p.57. 
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McClendon and Smith recognised that contextual non-linguistic matters have 
also to be taken into consideration, ‘...the search for the purely linguistic or the 
irreducibly logical apart from a particular context seems doomed to failure.’ 229 
After extensive discussion and illustration of the conditions as outlined above, 
McClendon and Smith reiterated the necessity for understanding the speech act 
in the context of the world into which it is spokem ‘...the happy speech-act is not 
the grammarian’s grail ...“happiness” in speech act is closely related to the 
happiness of the speaker in the world’; 230 therefore, they argued, to enquire 
about the happiness of the speaker in the (speaker’s) world requires paying 
attention to the actual situation of the speaker. 

Just as a speech act may fail because it does not meet the necessary conditions 
outlined above, so a belief may fail if it does not meet similar requirements. One 
key example used throughout the book is the religious statement, considered 
confessional, 231 ‘God led Israel across the Red Sea’, issued in the context of a 
teacher ‘confessing his faith in the past providence of God as he teaches his 
class.’ 232 The conditions to ascertain if this is, or could be, a ‘happy’ confession 
are applied, 233 assuming that, if it is to be a happy speech act, it will entail some 
sense of wonder or awe in regard to God and some reflection of this in the life of 
the teacher. Setting out the analysis of the belief by examining the 
Preconditions, the Primary conditions, the Representative or descriptive 
conditions and the Affective or psychological conditions, it is concluded that this 
statement is happy if it is expressed in sensible terms! takes a position on the 
factual element of the claim! addresses certain shared hopes or beliefs within 
his community (about the nature of God) and demonstrates behaviour 
commensurate with the sense of awe of God and gratefulness for his providence 
implied in the confession. If the belief is indeed ‘happy’, then, dependent upon 
its significance for the teacher and his community, it may qualify as a conviction. 

To be considered a conviction the belief must be, according to the original 
definition of convictions outlined earlier, of a certain class — it must be persistent 
— it cannot easily be relinquished, and significant — relinquishing the belief 
would make the teacher and his community different from before. 234 For the 
conviction, as it now is, to be ‘happy’, the teacher’s life must be ‘a life of awed 
gratitude in face of God’s historic act of deliverance of his people...’ 235 The 
teacher’s conviction must also be able to sustain challenges. If it can meet 


229 Ibid., p.58. 

230 Ibid., p.81. 

231 The speech act theory is put to the test by modelling the investigation of a request, a 
confession and a confession as witness in the chapter A Speech Act Theory of Religious 
Language. Ibid., pp.56ff. 

232 Ibid., p.62. 

233 Ibid., pp.62-63. 

234 McClendon and Smith later stated that ‘By “significant beliefs”, we mean those that exercise 
a dominant or controlling role over a number of other beliefs held by their believers, or those 
that govern (or correspond to) broad stretches of their thought and conduct.’ ibid., p.87. 

235 Ibid., p.88. 
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possible challenges, then it can be called a 'justifiable belief. If it has met some 
possible challenges, then it is a justified belief and if it can meet every possible 
challenge it is ‘fully justified l 236 

McClendon and Smith set out to address the challenges of defining, 
identifying and justifying convictions. We have observed how they developed 
Zuurdeeg’s work in providing a fuller definition of convictions, and how they 
appropriated the work of J.L. Austin in identifying convictions through the use 
of speech act theory. Perhaps the most significant element of the development 
of the concept of convictions lies in their work on the justification of convictions. 
It is by the process of justification that they get to the heart of their enterprise, 
namely, how to address the challenges of difference and division in the context 
of a plural world of competing convictions. Before engaging in a critical 
assessment of their contribution and the viability of the method they proposed, 
I will turn to the application of McClendon and Smith’s work on the concept of 
convictions in the process of moral reasoning by two other academics, Glen 
Stassen and Parush Parushev. 

2.5 Chapter Summary 

As part of the process of seeking to discern to what extent the concept of 
convictions, as developed by James McClendon and James Smith, drawing on 
the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg, helps in understanding moral reasoning in the 
context of conflict, this chapter addressed the question: In what way did 
McClendon and Smith understand and develop the concept of convictions? I 
began by setting out the motivation for their work, showing that their purpose 
was to provide a means and structure of addressing the religious differences 
that often lead to conflict. The chapter set out how they developed the concept 
of convictions using, primarily, the work of J. L. Austin and his concept of speech 
acts. In the final part of the chapter I explored McClendon and Smith’s 
understanding of how convictions are defined, identified and justified. The next 
chapter will progress the research by engaging with the subject of moral 
reasoning and proceed to explore the work of Stassen and Parushev, who 
incorporated the concept of convictions as developed by McClendon and Smith 
in their models of moral reasoning. 


236 Ibid., p.83. (Italics are authors’) 
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Chapter 3: The Role of Convictions in Moral Reasoning 


To address the question: What is the role of the concept of convictions in moral 
reasoning? some understanding of the processes of moral reasoning is required. 
Therefore, this chapter will begin by offering an introduction to some of the 
academic discussion on moral reasoning in the context of religion and the field 
of psychological research. It will then move to consider the work of Stassen and 
Parushev in answering the question of how they related the concept of 
convictions into their understanding of moral reasoning. The model of moral 
reasoning proposed by ethicist Glen Stassen, who drew from both the religious 
and social science perspectives, will be outlined. The work of theologian Parush 
Parushev, a student and later colleague of both McClendon and Stassen, is also 
of importance for this study, as Parushev brings together the work of McClendon 
and Stassen in developing his own, more comprehensive, model of moral 
reasoning. The chapter will also consider whether Parushev’s model adequately 
addresses what may happen in the context of a serious challenge to one’s (or a 
community’s) moral reasoning in a situation of conflict. 


3.1 Moral Reasoning 
a) The Religious Context 

I begin the exploration of the religious context of moral reasoning with Albert 
Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin’s The Abuse of Casuistry, as it provides one of the 
most comprehensive reviews of the issues surrounding, and the history of, moral 
reasoning in a religious and, more specifically, Christian context. In the process 
of promoting the thesis that the time for the rehabilitation of casuistry as a 
legitimate and necessary means of doing ethics is long overdue, they provide a 
comprehensive historical overview of key approaches to moral reasoning. 
Beginning with the important contributions of Plato and Aristotle, they identify 
what they call Plato’s ‘geometric’ and Aristotle’s ‘rhetorical’ approaches to moral 
reasoning. Jonsen and Toulmin argue that the geometric approach emerges out 
of the intellectual context of the time when the emphasis was on finding ‘general 
and enduring principles’ 237 and that ‘Plato used the astronomers’ geometrical 
ideas about planetary motion to encourage a hope that a similar formal theory 
might apply to human societies.’ 238 Jonsen and Toulmin contend that Plato was 
particularly exercised about the Sophists’ approach to moral reasoning, with an 
emphasis on ‘timeliness’, or ‘the right time’ or ‘opportune moment’. This led to a 
form of moral relativism that was very much at odds with the concept of 
universal principles. They state that Plato’s ‘.. .account of the true object of moral 


237 Albert R. Jonsen and Stephen Toulmin, The Abuse of Casuistry •' A History of Moral 
Reasoning (Berkeley ■ University of California Press, 1988), p.50. 

238 Ibid., p.51. 
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knowledge was not what actions have to be performed in time but, rather, how 
ideas are related in a theoretical world of timeless realities.’ 239 

By contrast, Aristotle was to question the capacity of abstract principles to 
provide sufficient guidance for day to day living and decision making. 240 Jonsen 
and Toulmin describe his emphasis as ; 

Rather than look for completely general, universal, and permanent truths 
in all areas alike, philosophers should be satisfied to discover, in each 
field of experience separately, the most general, universal or permanent 
truths the nature of that field admits. 241 
They claim that when Aristotle established the further distinction between 
theoretical ( episteme) and practical ( phronesis) knowledge he had managed to 
neutralise the fear of relativism and at the same time avoid the absolutism of 
Plato. 242 The Aristotelian developments are seen by Jonsen and Toulmin to set 
the context for the development of casuistry as a method of moral reasoning, 
based on the analysis of specific cases and circumstances guided by maxims (as 
opposed to axioms) within the Christian tradition. While tracking the historical 
development and decline (or falling into disrepute) of casuistry, their purpose is 
to argue that, stripped of the radical probabilism that culminated in a form of 
relativism and moral laxity, 243 casuistry has much to commend it as a means of 
addressing contemporary ethical challenges. 


239 Ibid., pp.61-62. (Italics are authors’) 

240 Clearly there is a great deal more to Aristotle’s contribution to ethics than can be dealt with 
here, not least the important consideration of virtues. Alasdair MacIntyre provides a succinct, 
informed summary and critique of both Plato’s and Aristotle’s contributions to ethics in chapters 
4-8 of Alasdair C. MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics •' A History of Moral Philosophy from 
the Homeric Age to the Twentieth Century, 2nd ed. ed. (London^ Routledge Classics, 2002). 

241 Jonsen and Toulmin, 1988, p.63. (Italics are authors’) 

242 Ibid., p.66. Jonsen and Toulmin’s analysis is much more detailed and sophisticated than is 
being rehearsed here for the purposes of this chapter. They consider the historical influence of 
Roman (developing from pontifical adjudication to a more codified legal system) and Jewish 
(based on Torah, oral tradition and Rabbinical commentary) approaches to addressing the 
making of moral judgements. They reflect on Aristotle’s distinction between technai and 
phronesis in regard to practical knowledge, the different means of certainty between scientific 
and practical knowledge (‘With scientific knowledge ...certitude lay in a grasp of theoretical 
principles; in practical issues, certitude arises from knowledge of particulars.’ ibid.,p.65.) and 
the important distinction between the deductive proof of episteme and the role of perception in 
phronesis. See Jonsen and Toulmin’s chapter 2, ‘The Roots of Casuistry in Antiquity’, pp.47-74. 

243 At the heart of casuistry lay the process of examining and considering cases and 
circumstances requiring moral judgement in terms of their specific merit and in the light of 
certain maxims derived from ‘natural law’, which was assumed to be the expression of basic 
human needs (described by Jonsen and Toulmin as ‘self-preservation, the preservation of the 
species, the search for understanding, and the pursuit of social coherence’, ibid.,p.127). By the 
sixteenth century casuistry was no longer merely a method used by a wide range of religious but 
had become a noun identifying a class of specialist advisers to kings and popes. Casuistry had 
become the preserve of the theologian and academic, not least because of the growing 
significance of canon law. The opinions of the casuists now played an important role in the royal 
courts, churches and general life of Europe. Jonsen and Toulmin record that the doctrine of 
‘moral probabilism’ was first ‘...stated explicitly ...in 1577 by the Dominican Professor of 
Theology at Salamanca, Bartolomeno Medina [who] wrote, It seems to me that, if an opinion is 
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The basic dichotomy identified by Jonsen and Toulmin as ‘geometric’ (universal 
principles) and ‘rhetorical’ (practical moral reasoning and moral discernment) 
seems a remarkably solid distinction, when evaluating much that has been 
written from a philosophical and theological standpoint in regard to ethics and 
moral reasoning. By the twentieth century 244 a variety of competing views on 
the nature and role of ethical thinking and moral reasoning were vying for 
attention within the theological academic world, but were still largely variants 
on the themes of universal principles or practical moral reasoning. Some of the 
contrasting approaches can be illustrated in the difference between William 
Frankena’s Ethics and Garth Hallett’s Christian Moral Reasoning. 

Frankena promotes the cause of Meta-ethics (dealing with logical and 
epistemological questions) and Normative Ethics (the forming of normative 
principles to determine what is good or right), 245 while Hallett wishes to bring 
the rigour of analytical philosophy as concerned with meaning and method 246 
together with what he refers to as ‘...a broadly teleological norm.’ Hallett asserts 
that if ‘...Christian moral reasoning is to be both consistent and true to its past, 
it must be based on the balance of values! value maximization must be its logic 
and its law.’ 247 Hallett’s approach is a form of casuistry, but a form of casuistry 
indebted to the role of reason and rationality that emerged from the 
Enlightenment which, ironically, had spelled the death knell of the casuistry of 
the seventeenth century. As Rossi points out in a review, Hallett, in his 
preoccupation with the process of value-balancing, overlooks ‘...the kind of unity 
and centering of values that can and does exist in particular Christian 
communities and ecclesial bodies as they attempt to live faithfully to their 
founding traditions.’ 248 


probable, it is licit to follow it, even though the opposite opinion is more probable ibid.,p. 164. 
Whereas in earlier casuistry opinions were sought and circumstances weighted to seek to avoid 
unnecessary doubt in regard to decision making, moral probabilism came to use doubt as a 
means of making licit just about any decision on any matter. It was this form of casuistry, 
leading to unimagined levels of moral laxity, that Blaise Pascal (among others) publicly 
ridiculed, effectively undermining the whole concept of casuistry. 

244 Clearly there is a great deal of development between the demise of casuistry, the onset of the 
Enlightenment, twentieth and twenty-first century debates. Alasdair MacIntyre charts the 
history of moral philosophy up to the twentieth century, arguing that appreciating the record of 
what has been said and done should challenge our contemporary prejudices. In addition there 
is the need to avoid the conceit of believing that the past ‘...should culminate with us. History 
is neither a prison nor a museum, nor is it a set of materials for self-congratulations.’ MacIntyre, 
P-4. 

245 ‘We shall take ethics to include meta-ethics ...but also including normative ethics ...though 
only when this deals with general questions about what is good or right and not when it tries to 
solve particular problems...’ William K. Frankena, Ethics, 2nd ed., Prentice-Hall Foundations 
of Philosophy Series (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), p.5. 

246 Garth Hallett, Christian Moral Reasoning •' An Analytic Guide (Notre Dame : University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1983), p.l. 

247 Ibid., p.3. 

248 P. J. Rossi, "Christian Moral Reasoning: An Analytical Guide," Horizons 11, no. 1 (1984): 

p.201. 
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Rossi’s observation on Hallett regarding the significance of communities and 
ecclesial bodies in the shaping of moral reasoning leads into another of the main 
religious approaches to ethical thinking and moral reasoning of the twentieth 
century, highlighted by Luke Bretherton in his Hospitality as Holiness. 
Bretherton’s own agenda is to offer the concept of hospitality as a motif for 
exploring the context in which dialogue on ethical issues between Christians 
and non-Christians should take place. 249 While Bretherton’s thesis regarding 
hospitality is interesting, it is his engagement with Alasdair MacIntyre, 
Germain Grisez and Oliver O’Donovan in a dialogue which is of particular help 
in setting the context of contemporary ethical discourse. In truth, it appears that 
the inclusion of Grisez in the conversation is merely as a foil to justify the 
emphasis on O’Donovan as his main theological counterbalance to MacIntyre, 
but the outcome is instructive. At the heart of the dialogue, Bretherton 
establishes the question of the difference between community and church, as 
well as the difference between the concept of resistance and that of the 
embodiment of a life of hope. In sympathy with O’Donovan’s insistence upon the 
church as the key location of Christian life in and with the world, Bretherton 
rejects MacIntyre’s emphasis on ‘tradition’. For Bretherton: 

It is the nature of the relationship between the church and God that is 
decisive in specifying how the church is different from other communities: 
that is, distinctiveness lies in how God is present to and within the 
church. 250 

Arguing that the church is an ontological category, while tradition is an 
epistemological concept, Bretherton accepts the significance of a Christian 
tradition expressed in Scripture, social practices and doctrine! 251 but the 
eschatological nature of Christian hope and vision, coupled with the living 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the life of the church, is, for him, the hallmark of 
Christian distinctiveness. The church’s vocation as a witness to and participant 
in the risen Christ is not, in Bretherton’s view, compatible with his reading of 
MacIntyre’s model of ethical discourse as resistance. O’Donovan is explicit in 
the association: 

The evangelical character of Christian morality appears in its relation to 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. ...From the resurrection we look 
not only back to the created order which is vindicated, but forwards to our 
eschatological participation in that order. 252 
The consequence of this relationship between resurrection and its eschatological 
implications, according to Bretherton, is that 


249 Bretherton states his aim as ‘...to develop, in dialogue with contemporary moral philosophy 
and theology, a constructive account of how the practice of hospitality constitutes the way in 
which Christians should respond to moral disputes in a context of deep diversity.’ Luke 
Bretherton, Hospitality as Holiness ■ Christian Witness Amid Moral Diversity (Aldershot, 
England ; Burlington, VT Ashgate Pub., 2006), p.5. 

250 Ibid., p.108. 

251 Ibid., p.110. 

252 Oliver O'Donovan, Resurrection and Moral Order •' An Outline for Evangelical Ethics, 2nd 
ed. (Leicester, England, Grand Rapids, Michd Apollos ; William B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 1994), 
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...the church is not a community of resistance ...resisting the 
encroachment of capitalism and bureaucracy. ...the church recapitulates 
the future already given in Christ ...it embodies in its life together the 
hope for a future already given. 253 

and it is from this Spirit-enlivened perspective that it lives faithfully to its 
traditions and engages in the ethical issues of society. 

The conversation on the relationship between tradition, church and ethics has 
been greatly enlivened by the contribution of Stanley Hauerwas who, in turn, 
had a significant influence on James McClendon 254 and his development of the 
concept of convictions within the context of theology and ethics (or theology as 
ethics). Hauerwas sets out his perspective in the introduction to A Community 
of Character as being ‘...to reassert the social significance of the church as a 
distinct society with an integrity peculiar to itself.’ Given his assertion that 
Christian convictions are true, then the church ‘...is the community that pledges 
to form its life by that truth.’ 255 For Hauerwas, Scripture and Christology are 
not merely part of the Christian tradition to which the church is called to be 
faithful, but are formative of both the content and nature of the narrative that 
determines the life of the church in the world. Hauerwas may appear to be 
sharing the same ground as O’Donovan, with an emphasis on ecclesiology, but 
there is a significant difference. As Hauerwas develops his thesis, it is clear that 
narrative — not doctrine — is the crucial factor, in particular the narrative 
concerning Jesus, as he says, ‘By recovering the narrative dimension of 
Christology we will be able to see that Jesus did not have a social ethic, but that 
his story is a social ethic.’ 256 The emphasis on narrative is a profound shift in 
thinking about ethics, theology and, therefore, moral reasoning. ‘Christian 
ethics does not begin by emphasizing rules or principles, but by calling our 
attention to a narrative that tells of God’s dealing with creation’, 257 says 
Hauerwas. He goes further, making three specific claims regarding narrative 
and ethics. Firstly, he asserts that narrative makes clear our contingent nature, 
making sense of ourselves and our world in God’s story. Secondly, narrative is 
what allows us some sense of awareness of who we are as people and 
communities; indeed, it is only in the story of a community and the tradition of 
which it speaks that we can locate ourselves in the world and address its 
challenges. Thirdly, God is only knowable to us through the narrative of the 
history of Israel and Jesus ; 

...Scripture as a whole tells the story of the covenant with Israel, the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, and the ongoing history of the church as 
the recapitulation of that life. This empirical observation is not merely an 
interesting one! this notion of the essential nature of narrative as the form 


253 Bretherton, 2006, p.114. 

254 In the preface to Ethics McClendon speaks of his indebtedness to Hauerwas for his academic 
friendship and his contribution to McClendon’s understanding of Barth and Yoder. 

255 Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character •' Toward a Constructive Christian Social 
Ethic (Notre Dame, Indd University of Notre Dame Press, 1981), p.l. 

2 56 Ibid., p.37. 

257 The Peaceable Kingdom - A Primer in Christian Ethics, pp.24-5. 
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of God’s salvation is why we rightly attribute to Scripture the truth 
necessary for our salvation. 258 

Critically, therefore, this narrative is enlightening — reconfiguring how we see 
the world, and it is challenging — calling us to repentance and transformation of 
life and living. 

This radical pursuit of narrative as the core concept permeates Hauerwas’ 
work and finds straightforward and explicit expression in his popular Resident 
Aliens, published jointly with William Willimon. While the term ‘narrative’ 
hardly features in the text, the whole thrust of the book is determined by this 
concept of retelling the story of Jesus, his teaching about the Kingdom of God 
and his life, death and resurrection, as illustrated by the following quotation 
from the book: 

In scripture, we see that God is taking the disconnected elements of our 
lives and pulling them together into a coherent story that means 
something. ...Story is the fundamental means of talking about and 
listening to God,... Early Christians, interestingly, began not with creedal 
speculation about the metaphysics of the Incarnation - .. .They began with 
stories about Jesus, about those whose lives got caught up in his life. 259 
This approach to ethics, and by way of implication to moral reasoning, with its 
strong emphasis on narrative, fits neither the geometric nor the rhetorical 
models of moral reasoning referred to earlier. It eschews the reliance on 
principles and deductive reasoning from a meta-ethics perspective (the whole 
idea of which is rendered pointless) and, while having sympathy with casuistry, 
requires that it be reformulated from consideration of case and circumstance to 
exploring who we are and what kind of people we should be. 260 

Concluding this brief introduction to some of the themes relevant to ethics 
and moral reasoning raised by Hauerwas allows us to set in context James 
McClendon’s appropriation of the concept of convictions and approach to ethics 
and moral reasoning. Hugely influenced by Hauerwas and John Howard Yoder, 
and building on the work undertaken with James Smith in Uncovering 
Convictions, McClendon’s emphasis on the significance of ethics as the first 
reference point of theology is understandable. McClendon speaks of the 
challenge posed by the Enlightenment to the previously dominant position of 
Christian moral teaching within society. The phenomenon of the Enlightenment 


258 Ibid., p.29. (Italics are author’s) 
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challenged ‘...the received morality of Christendom on the grounds that it was 
authoritarian, unreasonable, and unsuited to ‘modern times”. 261 McClendon 
argues that one consequence of the Enlightenment was the establishment of an 
approach to ethics that was ‘...self-authenticated, true by the light of nature and 
reason alone and must be valid for all men (though not at the outset for women 
or slaves)’. 262 Furthermore, by continuing to operate within a framework that 
was based on ‘...decision making ...learning to make moral decisions’, 263 
Christian ethicists largely divorced ethical reflection from the Christian story. 
McClendon dedicates an early chapter in Ethics to establishing why ethics 
comes first in his systematic theology, and a later chapter provides an 
explanation and defence of why, for Christians, ethics must be narrative-based 
just as, he previously argued, theology must be narrative-based. 264 Narrative 
ethics is predicated upon: 

...a shared and lived story, one whose focus is Jesus of Nazareth and the 
kingdom he claims ...Christian theological ethics must know this story, 
must understand this story, must give a lead for the appropriation of this 
story! when it does so, it thereby constitutes itself a ‘narrative’ ethics. 265 
This is the context (a narrative approach to theology and ethics) within which 
McClendon appropriates the concept of convictions developed in his earlier joint 
venture with James Smith, and within which Stassen reflects on the process of 
moral reasoning. However, there is one other element to the setting of context 
that is necessary before proceeding to consider just how Stassen developed his 
model of moral reasoning. That element is the field of psychological research on 
the processes of the development of moral reasoning. 

b) The Psychological Context 

From the middle of the twentieth century there has been considerable interest 
within the field of psychology in seeking to understand the processes of moral 
reasoning. Lawrence Kohlberg is the name most readily associated with the 
research and theory of moral reasoning. Kohlberg developed a six-stage process 
of moral reasoning, which was not concerned with the results of moral reasoning 
but with the process of moral reasoning. His schema begins with a punishment 
and obedience orientation which, as the term implies, is the process of making 
judgements based on whether or not the action will attract punishment or 
sanction — not on the basis of moral value. From this point on the individual 
may, or should, develop through five other stages, progressing to decision 


261 McClendon, p.70. 
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making based on addressing one’s own need (instrumentalist orientation), 
through various other stages of sophistication until the individual reaches the 
level of the ‘universal-ethical-principle orientation’. As the term suggests, this 
is the capacity to make judgements using rational, universal principles based 
around human rights and human dignity. Kohlberg did not see his six stages as 
merely descriptive of forms of moral reasoning, but argued that this was a 
progressive process of reasoning that was desirable in every person. The 
theoretical concept of abstract principled moral reasoning was therefore 
considered to be the highest form of moral reasoning attainable. As Stephen 
Moroney points out, ‘Kohlberg’s theory has been widespread in its influence and 
embraced by many educators and child development practitioners’. 266 

The Kantian nature of Kohlberg’s schema is quite clear and Hauerwas, who 
engages substantially with Kohlberg’s work in A Community of Character, 
makes the point that, while it has many attractions for those seeking to research 
or promote moral development, it has several serious flaws. Hauerwas 
acknowledges the value of seeking to understand the development of the 
processes of moral reasoning in a person, but cautions against assuming that 
what may be an accurate description necessarily should be prescriptive. 267 
Questions regarding the lack of content of the concept ‘moral’, questionable 
understanding of the concepts of ‘faith’ and ‘justice’ and ambiguous use of the 
concepts of virtue within a Kantian framework 268 are all elements of Kohlberg’s 
approach which, Hauerwas argues, render it unsatisfactory. Moroney, too, 
highlights many problems with Kohlberg’s material. Listing a range of 
Christian scholars who have challenged aspects of Kohlberg’s contentions or 
omissions, Moroney challenges the empirical validity of Kohlberg’s work and its 
compatibility with a scriptural perspective. 269 

Rebecca Glover reports on a study on the relationship between moral 
reasoning and religion among members of three different religious groups — 


266 Stephen K. Moroney, "Higher Stages? Some Cautions for Christian Integration with 
Kohlberg's Theory," Journal of Psychology & Theology 34, no. 4- p.363. 

267 Hauerwas, A Community of Character •' Toward a Constructive Christian Social Ethic, p.129 
and see endnote 1, pp.268-9. 

268 See chapter seven of A Community of Character and extensive discussion in the endnotes to 
the chapter. Hauerwas is not dismissive of Kohlberg’s contribution and recognises the value of 
serious research into the cognitive processes involved in reasoning. Hauerwas commends some 
of Kohlberg’s insights : ‘I suspect there is much to be said for Kohlberg’s contention that moral 
growth occurs through the cognitive dissonance occasioned through our role conflicts. Exercises 
that help us to anticipate and rehearse such conflicts, moreover, may well help us to moral 
maturity.’ ibid., ftn 36. p.276. 

269 Moroney cites Wolterstorff, Dykstra, Vitz, Joy, Philibert, Schmidt along with Richardson and 
Davison among those who have challenged aspects of Kohlberg’s thesis. Moroney, 2006, p.363. 
Moroney also identifies Christian scholars who have appropriated elements of Kohlberg’s theory 
but he engages in an extensive discussion about the validity of such appropriation as well as 
questioning issues of gender, data reliability and data analysis and interpretation. Ibid., pp.363- 
68. 
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conservative, moderate and liberal. 270 Her intention was to explore elements of 
Kohlberg’s theory and that of Richards and Davison, who perceived certain 
cultural bias in Kohlberg’s work that, in their opinion, undermined the validity 
of his assumptions about moral reasoning in religious believers. 271 Glover’s 
results demonstrate the contribution empirical psychological research can play 
in understanding the processes of moral reasoning. Glover presents statistical 
evidence showing a difference in approach among people of different religious 
orientations to the relationship between justice and religious convictions. While 
those of a more liberal orientation reckoned justice issues to be an integral part 
of their religious moral reasoning, those from a conservative perspective did not 
as they held a more absolute concept of justice. Her conclusion, which may have 
some significance in regard to the differentiation of decision making between 
those of more conservative and more liberal orientation in Northern Ireland, is 
that ‘members of conservative religious groups in this study appeared to use 
significantly (p < .01) less principled moral reasoning than did members of either 
the moderate or liberal religious groups’. 272 Her reflection on this finding does 
not lead her to assume that the evidence supports any suggestion that one group 
is more morally or intellectually developed than the other, 273 but rather that the 
attitude or convictions concerning the role and authority of scripture can 
profoundly affect how moral judgements may be made. She observes that: 

...with regard to concerns of social justice, aspects of religion may interact 
with reasoning to enable some groups of individuals to separate 
religiousness from moral reasoning in order to view an issue as one of 
divine law only and not a matter of social justice. 274 
This kind of research into moral reasoning, indebted as it is to Kohlberg’s 
pioneering work within the field of psychology, challenges any notion of 
assigning moral or intellectual inferiority to those who draw more heavily on 
their interpretation of scripture in regard to moral issues than on principled 
moral reasoning. It is not unreasonable to assume that tradition-formed 
reasoning and prior religious convictions are significant factors in the difference 
between conservative and more liberal approaches. 

Other significant studies include that of Linda Skitka et al. and their 
exploration of the correlation between strongly held moral convictions and 
attitudes to relationships. They claim their findings show that: 

Stronger moral conviction led to (a) greater preferred social and physical 
distance from attitudinally dissimilar others, (b) intolerance of 
attitudinally dissimilar others in both intimate (e.g., friend) and distant 


270 Rebecca J. Glover, "Relationships in Moral Reasoning and Religion among Members of 
Conservative, Moderate, and Liberal Religious Groups," Journal of Social Psychology 137', no. 2 
(1997). 

271 See her discussion, ibid., pp.248-9. 

272 Ibid., p.253. 

273 The study investigated the relationship between education and moral reasoning across all 
three groups and found no significant variation. Difference began to emerge in relation to 
religious convictions rather than educational level or socio-economic status. 

274 Glover, 1997, p.253. 
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relationships ...(c) lower levels of good will and cooperativeness in 
attitudinally heterogenous groups, and (d) a greater inability to generate 
procedural solutions to resolve disagreements. 275 
Skitka et al. make a number of observations, including the suggestion of a 
relationship between moral conviction and intolerance, an inability on the part 
of those holding strong moral convictions to find ways of resolving conflict and 
that ‘...moral conviction appears to have a dark side...’. 276 There are many other 
elements to their discussion and conclusions, 277 but absent is any capacity to 
consider the community of preferred relationships as prior to the strength of 
moral conviction — that convictions are formed and shaped by community rather 
than somehow being arrived at and then determinative of identification with a 
community. 278 Indeed, the general tenor of their research, including their felt 
need to make it clear that ‘We do not mean to say ...that we necessarily believe 
that there are universally true moral standards’, 279 seems to approach the whole 
concept of convictions from a very negative perspective. Given that the events of 
September 11, 2001 motivated the research, in particular their concern to try 
and understand ‘what could possibly motivate anyone to embark on such a 
horrific mission’, 280 it is perhaps not surprising that their conclusions regarding 
strongly held convictions are so strongly negative. However, their awareness of 
the need to address the dark side of convictions is a theme central to the thesis 
of McClendon, who, in his definition of theology, emphasises the need for the 
critical revision of convictions. 281 

My research question asks to what extent the concept of convictions might 
help in understanding the moral reasoning of some Christians in the context of 
Northern Ireland. In seeking to answer that question, I have begun by exploring 
some of the relevant background to moral reasoning from both a religious and 


275 Linda J. Skitka, Christopher W. Bauman, and Edward G. Sargis, "Moral Conviction: Another 
Contributor to Attitude Strength or Something More?," Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 88, no. 6 (2005): p.895. 

276 Ibid., p.914. 

277 Such as, the difference between strongly held moral and strongly held nonmoral attitudes, 
the levels of inflexibility apparent when thinking about moral issues rather than preferences or 
conventions, a challenge to the view that the difference in moral convictions cannot be simply 
assumed to be a matter of the process of moral reasoning, the relationship between emotional 
states and moral decision making. Ibid., pp.913ff. 

278 Skitka et al. explain their understanding of moral convictions as ‘...a strong and absolute 
belief that something is right or wrong, moral or immoral.’ In addressing the question ‘What 
makes moral conviction different or special relative to similarly strong but nonmoral beliefs or 
attitudes?’ they suggest (a) universalism - the belief that one’s moral convictions have a 
transcendent application across boundaries and cultures; (b) factual belief — convictions 
considered as having being objectively true and a compelling basis for action; (c) emotion - the 
accompaniment of strong emotional attachment.’ ibid., p.896. 

279 Ibid. 

280 Ibid., p.895. 

281 McClendon defines theology as ‘...the discovery, understanding or interpretation, and 
transformation of the convictions of a convictional community, including the discovery and 
critical revision of their relation to one another and to whatever else there is.’ McClendon, 2002, 
p.23. 
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psychological perspective. This provides an awareness that processes of moral 
reasoning are varied and variously understood. It also provides an appreciation 
that, as Zuurdeeg argued regarding the Vienna Circle, there are world views 
and convictions underlying the processes themselves. 

Christian ethicist and theologian Glen Stassen drew resources from the 
religious and social science fields in seeking to understand the process of moral 
reasoning. It is to his work I now turn in order to explore how he constructed an 
understanding of moral reasoning and incorporated the concept of convictions 
in his thinking. 

3.2 Stassen on Moral Reasoning 

Stassen opens his paper ‘A Social Theory Model for Religious Social Ethics’ with 
the assertion that consideration of ethics from a religious perspective that relies 
on a philosophical approach is mistaken. Stassen argues that engagement with 
social theory enhances the process of understanding moral decision making 
more than does philosophical speculation. Stassen justifies his assertion and 
seeks to develop a social theory model that could be used in evaluating social 
policy decision making by refining the work of Ralph Potter, who had proposed 
a four-dimensional approach to moral reasoning. 282 Potter’s four dimensions 
addressed the ‘...empirical, theological, loyalties and moral reasoning 
dimensions...’. 283 Potter was exercised about the need to be able to highlight 
‘sources of disagreement’ and find ‘an effective means of guiding behavior and 


282 Ralph Benajah Potter Jr, "The Structure of Certain American Christian Responses to the 
Nuclear Dilemma, 1958 - 1963," (Harvard University Archives: Harvard University, 1965). 

A scanned copy of Potter’s unpublished PhD thesis is available at 
https ; //dash. harvard.edu/bitstream/handle/ l/32749952/003903228_HU_90_8836_5_Potter.pdf? 
sequence=l. Potter’s work drew inspiration from Talcott Parsons’ theory of social action. 
Parsons, undoubtedly one of the most influential voices in social theory in the 1950s -1970s, 
developed a four-function paradigm of social action known as the AGIL scheme (standing for 
adaptation, goal-attainment, integration and latent pattern maintenance). Parsons maintained 
that for a culture to survive, these imperatives must be met: a culture must change with 
changing times and conditions; a culture must create and meet objectives relevant to its 
functioning; the culture must bring together its diverse elements to form a coherent system; and 
a culture must provide guides or models reflective of the reality perceived. Apparently, Potter 
was working his way through a series of possible means of reasoning in regard to moral 
decisions, making four large stacks of notes in the process. Potter detected strong similarities 
between his four stacks of notes and Parsons’ four function paradigms. Parsons’ theory was first 
presented in T. Parsons, The Structure of Social Action: A Study in Social Theory with Special 
Reference to a Group of Recent European Writers. (New York: Free Press, 1937). His four- 
function paradigm was developed much more fully in a work published jointly with one of his 
students: Talcott Parsons and N. J. Smelser, Economy and Society-' A Study in the Integration 
of Economic and Social Theory (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956). Perhaps the most 
directly influential work of Parsons in regard to Potter’s investigations was Parsons, Culture 
and the social system: Introduction, in T.Parsons, E.Shils, K.D.Naegele, & J.R.Pittes (Eds.) 
Theories of Society-' Vol 2. (pp. 963-993). (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961). 

283 Stassen, 1997, p. 10. 
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reconciling conflicts’ 284 in the light of nuclear arms proliferation and, later, in 
regard to the Vietnam War. Potter’s extensive reflection formed the basis of his 
PhD work which proved (even though unpublished) to be hugely influential in 
addressing the process of moral reasoning. Potter’s model, ‘The Potter Box’ (see 
Figure l), 285 has been adopted (and adapted) by academics and others for a 
range of contexts from public relations, business ethics to journalistic decision 
making. Kristen Swain, a professor of journalism, discusses the application of 
the Potter Box within the world of journalism. She summarises the purpose of 
the quadrants (Figure l) as ; Firstly, any approach to an ethical dilemma should 
begin by defining the problematic situation as objectively as possible — we might 
today refer to the process of providing a ‘thick description’; Secondly, proceed to 
identify the values that matter in the context; Thirdly, consider the beliefs that 
you and/or your organisation stand for, identify the principles at work, based on 
moral philosophy rather than moralizing; Fourthly, choose your loyalties to 
determine who benefits and who might get hurt. 286 Having completed the 
exercise, one can come to a particular judgement or policy but must be open to 
follow through the cycle once more on the basis of whatever feedback follows 
from the judgement or policy. The Potter Box is still used as a means of enabling 
practitioners to resolve ethical dilemmas as they work through the challenges 
of each of the four segments. The diagram’s central cross arrows indicate that, 
while each element of the process is taken in turn, it is important to be mindful 
that each can be influenced by one or more of the others. 287 


284 Ibid. Stassen is quoting directly from Potter’s unpublished PhD thesis : Ralph B. Potter, Jr., 
“The structure of certain American Christian responses to the nuclear dilemma, 1958-1963.” 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 1965). 

285 Diagram taken from Claire Ferraris, Nick Backus, and Rod Carveth, "Applying the Potter 
Box to Merck's Actions Regarding the Painkiller Vioxx" (paper presented at the 71st Annual 
Convention of the Association for Business Communication, San Antonio, 2006), p.7. [accessed 
13/02/2017] 

286 Kristen Alley Swain, "Beyond the Potter Box: A Decision Model Based on Moral Development 
Theory," (Media Ethics Division of the Association for Education in Journalism and Mass 
Communication (AEJMC) conventionl994). 

287 Ferraris et al. presented a paper at the 2006 Association for Business Communication Annual 
Convention on how to ‘...focus an empirical application in reaching an ethical decision by 
working with the Potter Box’. They illustrate the use of the Potter Box by reflecting on the 
decisions made by pharmaceutical company Merck in regard to its painkiller drug Vioxx — 
distribution of which led to the deaths of patients and near destruction of the company through 
legal action. 
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Figure 1- The Potter Box 
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Particular Judgment or Policy 
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The Potter Box (Figure l) is designed to provide structure to the process of moral 
reasoning. Any approach to an ethical dilemma should begin by defining the problematic 
situation as objectively as possible (top left). The second stage is to proceed to identify the 
values that matter in the context (bottom left). The third stage is to identify and reflect on 
the principles you value (bottom right) and finally choose your loyalties to determine who 
benefits and who might get hurt. Having completed the exercise, it should be possible to 
arrive at a measured judgement or policy. On the basis of feedback that follows, the cycle 
can be repeated to attune or adjust the judgement or policy. The diagram’s central cross 
arrows indicate that, while each element of the process is taken in turn, it is important to 
be mindful that each can be influenced by one or more of the others. 


When Stassen adapted the work of Potter in pursuit of a model for religious 
social ethics, he argued that the level of complication Potter originally built into 
the subdivisions of his quadrilateral structure rendered it largely unworkable 
and unwieldy, but Stassen recognised something of significance and value in the 
model Potter proposed. Working with the concept of the four levels of reasoning 
proposed by Potter, Stassen both reinterpreted elements of the system and 
sharpened the focus by proposing four variables within each of the four levels, 
with the effect of creating ‘...a schematic depiction of the elements entailed in 
justifying a decision or a policy.’ 288 (see Figure 2) 289 


288 Stassen, p.20. 

289 Reproduced from ibid., p.19. 
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Figure 2 • Stassen’s Adaptation of the Potter Box for Religious Social Ethics 



Facts Feedback Particular 



Stassen’s adaptation of the Potter Box (Figure 2) does not follow the same cyclical pattern 
as the Potter Box. Stassen’s model is more of a representation of the process of moral 
reasoning than a recommended process to follow. Stassen is demonstrating that 
(Christian) moral reasoning begins, consciously or unconsciously, in the interaction of 
values and loyalties (bottom left) and our theology (bottom right). Each of these feeds into 
how we define the facts of the empirical situation (top left) and our mode of moral 
reasoning (top right) leading to particular judgements. Stassen includes a feedback 
indicator, though provides little clarity on how it might impact any of the quadrants. 


Stassen proposed his model as a means of illustrating what was involved in 
coming to and justifying moral decisions and ethical policy. His intention 
differed from Potter in that he was not proposing a cycle of processes to follow 
in coming to a judgement or policy. Stassen’s purpose (Figure 2) was to identify 
the elements that give rise to particular judgements. He incorporated a different 
set of arrows to show the way in which the various elements interact with one 
another, producing the final outcome. At the base (the foundational element of 
what shapes us and our thinking) are the elements of values or loyalties on the 
one side, and, on the other side, what Stassen called the ground of meaning or 
theology. These feed into one another and form the basis, consciously or 
unconsciously, for the way we read or react to the situation and the way we 
engage in the process of moral reasoning. 

As already noted, Stassen was not seeking to provide a process model for 
moral reasoning! rather, his intention was to provide a model that would 
elucidate the factors involved in moral reasoning and force us to engage with 
elements of the process of reasoning we may choose to ignore or simply overlook, 
and to help us identify potential blind spots in our reasoning when engaging in 
decision making. Stassen also included a feedback loop in his model, arguing 
that our norms may vary and change as part of the process of reflecting, or being 
forced to revise, our judgements and decisions. Stassen says that ‘...normative 
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reasoning is a two-way street,’ 290 by which he means that the principles that 
form the basis of particular judgements may be challenged and changed in 
response to how they perform. This feedback concept is of particular importance 
and will be further addressed as the chapter progresses. 

At this stage in his work on ethics, Stassen was hoping to see a greater coming 
together of disciplines in pursuit of a means of addressing issues of profound 
political and social concern in society. Stassen saw signs that philosophical 
ethics and social theory were ‘...moving toward each other and overlapping 
increasingly.’ 291 He was hoping for a model that would ‘...justify normative 
principles in public argument by using empirical theory to test how principles 
translate into particular judgments and how they maintain consent and 
feasibility when adopted.’ 292 While not disinterested in the ethics of virtue, the 
thrust of Stassen’s work at this stage was clearly focused on the issues of public 
and political policy, requiring discussion and debate among the ethics 
community. The inclusion of an emphasis on a ‘Centre of Values or Loyalties’ 
(see Figure 3) seemed to Stassen to be a sufficient acknowledgement of the 
growing interest in an ethics of virtue being promoted in the early 1970s by 
Hauerwas and others. However, his single paragraph on the matter, out of a 
substantial paper that has a strong emphasis on seeking normative principles, 
indicates that virtue ethics was on his radar, but not on his agenda. 

Some twenty-five years after the publication of his ‘Social Theory Model for 
Religious Social Ethics’, Stassen and a former student, David Gushee, published 
Kingdom Ethics, in which the emphasis was now firmly upon developing a 
Christian ethics that puts the person and teaching of Jesus at the centre and 
places an emphasis on the development of Christian character and virtue ethics, 
as shaped and informed — but not exclusively — by the Sermon on the Mount. 293 
Furthermore, Kingdom Ethics clearly demonstrates the impact of the 
interaction in the intervening years with scholars such as MacIntyre, 
Hauerwas, McClendon and John Howard Yoder, among others. 


290 Ibid., p.20. 

291 Ibid., p.31. 

292 Ibid. 

293 It is important to record that the intervening twenty-five years were far from barren in regard 
to work in the field of religious social ethics. As well as addressing a range of contemporary 
ethical issues, Stassen pioneered the field of Just Peacemaking in both theory and practice, 
notably in Just Peacemaking •' Transforming Initiatives for Justice and Peace, 1st ed. (Louisville, 
Kyd Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992). This was followed by Just Peacemaking •' Ten 
Practices for Abolishing War (Cleveland, Ohio ; Pilgrim Press, 1998). This publication was an 
edited edition, reflecting the contribution of some twenty-two additional scholars now fully 
engaged with the concept of Just Peacemaking. The most recent edition demonstrates an even 
greater engagement with the concept by more scholars and work on the concept, along with 
advocacy and political engagement on the ground, warrants the book’s subtitle. Just 
Peacemaking •' The New Paradigm for the Ethics of Peace and War, New ed. (Cleveland: Pilgrim 
Press, 2008). 
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Stassen and Gushee argue that, to counter the debilitating preoccupation 
with individualism in contemporary Western society, an emphasis on character 
ethics is necessary as a better way of reasoning. Bringing together the issues of 
practices, virtues, community and a view of the larger drama in which we find 
ourselves, constitutes Stassen and Gushee’s concept of holistic character ethics. 
They argue that there are four dimensions to the development of character 
ethics ; Way of Reasoning! Basic Convictions! Passions and Loyalties! Perception 
(Way of Seeing). These are set out in diagrammatic form — see Figure 3. 294 

Figure 3: Stassen and Gushee’s Four Dimensions of Character Ethics 
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Stassen and Gushee’s revised model (Figure 3) represents their understanding of holistic 
character ethics. An ethic should be formed by paying attention to ah four quadrants. 
Stassen and Gushee present a model that is more of a ‘check-list’ of matters to be 
considered in the process of moral reasoning than either Potter's process or Stassen’s 
earlier analysis model. 


It is immediately apparent that Stassen has reworked elements of the 
framework first developed in 1977 and has done so quite intentionally, arguing 
that: 

If an ethic lacks explicit attention to any of these dimensions, it either 
lacks the ability to take a clear stand on concrete ethical issues, or it takes 
the stand naively, unaware of and uncritical about its own critical 


294 Stassen and Gushee, 2003, p.59. In the 1970s Stassen used the term ‘ground-of-meaning’ 
rather than ‘convictions’ which he subsequently adopts from the work of McClendon and Smith, 
whose work was published later. The change is reflected in this later model. 
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assumptions. It lacks the power to detect errors and weaknesses in that 
dimension of character, to know where to repent and change. 295 
Stassen and Gushee not only elaborate on the nature of each of the four sections 
of their model, but also enter a dialogue with critics and other ethicists in 
defence of their model. They argue that the structure they propose allows for 
meaningful social analysis, which, they argue, is an essential accompaniment to 
any narrative interpretation of moral reasoning. 296 

Despite the clear emphasis on character ethics, 297 Stassen and Gushee have 
not dispensed with the challenge of addressing moral norms. Indeed, they argue 
that there are four levels of moral decision making: particular moral judgments; 
rules! these in turn are informed by principles! underlying which are our basic 
convictions. Stassen and Gushee see each of these representing a particular 
element in the process of moral reasoning. The level of particular judgments 
relates to the kind of immediate and unsubstantiated judgements that may be 
offered in any particular situation! the rules level relates to making ethical 
decisions on the basis of instructions regarding behaviour and choices that apply 
across a range of similar challenges! the principles level, what they call 
principlism, refers to principles that support or provide the basis for challenging 
rules. 298 The fourth level, the basic convictional level, represents the bottom line 


296 Ibid., p.59. 

296 Ibid., pp.75-76. 

297 Of eleven reviews of Kingdom Ethics surveyed for this thesis only one, by Matthew H. 
Loverin, engages in any significant way with the methodological approach to character ethics 
outlined by Stassen and Gushee. Loverin contends that the implication of Stassen and Gushee’s 
position is that it is not possible to be a Christian ethicist unless one is also a social scientist. 
Loverin goes on to argue that Christian ethicists should not turn to social science for models and 
means of understanding as, in his opinion, the ‘...presuppositions, data, and conclusions 
necessarily describe human motivation, action, and social structures in a way that cannot admit 
the vantage point of Christian theology.’ Matthew H. Loverin, "Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus 
in Contemporary Context," Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 47, no. 2 (2004): 
pp.372-3. Loverin’s dismissal of the potential contribution of the social sciences to theological 
research and thinking, on the basis that there can be no truthful meaning in the analysis 
provided by social science methods, seems somewhat gross oversimplification (or 
misunderstanding) of the issues. Most reviews address the focus of Kingdom Ethics on the 
Sermon on the Mount and the teaching of Jesus as normative for Christian ethical practice. 
Generally speaking, reviews appear to be sympathetic or, if critical at all, critical on the basis of 
theological emphasis rather than either methodology or ethical assumptions. See for example: 
Thomas N. Finger, "Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context," Christian 
Century 121, no. 18 (2004). Richard P. Olson, "Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in 
Contemporary Context," Review & Expositor 100, no. 2 (2003). Paul N. Markham, "Kingdom 
Ethics : Following Jesus in Contemporary Context," Journal of the Society of Christian Ethics 
24, no. 2 (2004). Christian Early, "Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context," 
Mennonite Quarterly Review IQ, no. 3 (2005). Paul N. Alexander, "Kingdom Ethics: Following 
Jesus in Contemporary Context," Pneuma 26, no. 1 (2004). Kent Van Til, "Kingdom Ethics: 
Following Jesus in Contemporary Context," Calvin Theological Journal 40, no. 2 (2005). David 
VanDrunen, "Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context," Westminster 
Theological Journal 66, no. 1 (2004). 

298 In regard to principlism, Stassen and Gushee make particular reference to the work of Henlee 
Barnette, highlighting the principles of justice, human dignity, double effect, well-being and 
truth. Stassen and Gushee, 2003, pp.111-12. 
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of reasoning in ethical issues. It is this level that feeds the others and, Stassen 
and Gushee argue, is the ‘...theological ground for Christian ethics’. 299 It is a 
fundamental part of Stassen and Gushee’s critique of philosophical ethics that, 
without a theological convictional basis, it is ultimately impossible to get below 
the principles level of moral reasoning and provide sustainable or satisfactory 
explanations of the principles adopted. 300 Narrative theology and narrative 
ethics, as encountered earlier, highlight the significance of community and a 
community’s story in the shaping of convictions but decry ethical norms. 

However, unlike Hauerwas, Stassen and Gushee are not prepared to abandon 
the importance of speaking of norms ; 

The main point of our analysis is to correct the tendency of legalists and 
situationists to ignore the historically embodied narrative way of life of 
the people of God in both Testaments, and to correct the tendency of 
contextualists and narrativists to rebel against rules and principles. 301 
They prefer to speak of ‘embodied drama’ rather than ‘narrative’ as a means of 
reflecting the incarnational nature of the teaching of Jesus and the challenge to 
incarnate (embody) in the contemporary context the outworking of Jesus’ story. 
They argue that the exercise in identifying and addressing each of the four levels 
is essential to avoid ethical decision making that does not acknowledge, or 
chooses not to recognise, the various elements involved in the process of moral 
reasoning. Such failure may give rise to situation ethics, legalism or the 
paralysis of conflicting principles. 

So far in this chapter I have explored some of the relevant background to 
moral reasoning, from both a religious and a psychological context. I have 
introduced and reviewed the work of Christian ethicist and theologian, Glen 
Stassen, who drew resources from the religious and social science fields in 
seeking to understand the process of moral reasoning. In his later work with 
Gushee, Stassen appropriated the language of convictions instead of the term 
‘Ground of Meaning’. While Stassen did not engage extensively with the theory 
behind his appropriation of McClendon and Smith’s concept of convictions, 
nevertheless, his contribution is important as it formed the basis of further 
integration of the concept of convictions by Parush Parushev. It is Parushev who 
provides a more reasoned inclusion of the concept of convictions in the process 
of moral reasoning, and it is to his work I now turn. 

3.3 Parushev on the Role of Convictions in Moral Reasoning 

Parush Parushev’s contribution stands at the confluence of the two streams 
considered thus far - that of convictions on the one hand, and the structure of 
moral reasoning on the other. Parushev identifies both James McClendon and 
Glen Stassen as mentors in his theological development and he is conversant 


299 Ibid., p.113. 

300 Ibid., p.113. 

301 Ibid., p.118. 
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with the thinking behind and implications of McClendon’s work on convictions 
and Stassen’s on theological social ethics. Parushev’s own PhD research 302 
explores the moral shape of the Vision of the Kingdom of God as proclaimed by 
Jesus’, 303 in the context of the Bulgarian capacity to resist the German 
authorities in their attempt to eradicate the Jews of Europe. 304 In chapter 4 of 
his thesis Parushev consciously brings McClendon and Stassen into dialogue, 
noting that ‘Both are widely published and read, but rarely compared.’ 305 

Parushev provides a chronological record and comparative commentary on 
the core elements of McClendon and Stassen’s work. In his chronological 
comparison of the two, he highlights the following: McClendon and Smith’s 
convictional perspectivism! McClendon’s bringing together of the concepts of 
convictions and their embodiment in the stories of people and peoples! Stassen’s 
four-dimensional model of social ethics and its development in the context of 
incarnational discipleship, with an emerging emphasis on basic convictional 
beliefs! McClendon’s assertion of the importance of a guiding vision and that 
faithfulness to the vision (and the outworking of a community’s convictions) is 
expressed in its communal living and practice! Stassen’s Just Peacemaking 
theory, based on a Christ-centred ethic! the narrative nature of theology as 
displayed in McClendon’s Doctrine and, finally, Stassen’s work on the church as 
a community called to participate in the practices of the Kingdom of God. 306 On 
the basis of this chronological record of theological and ethical development in 
the work of McClendon and Stassen, Parushev could see a comfortable 
convergence of ideas and a common flow of direction for research. 

Equipped with the concept of vision as a hermeneutical principle, supported 
by the concepts of convictions, narrative theology and narrative ethics, 
convictional perspectivism and the four-dimensional model, Parushev had 
pulled together a methodology to enable him to explore his chosen theme. 
Parushev made two significant contributions in his research. The first was the 


302 Parush R. Parushev, "Walking in the Dawn of the Light : On the Salvation Ethics of the 
Ecclesial Communities in the Orthodox Tradition from a Radical Reformation Perspective" 
(Thesis (Ph D ), Fuller Theological Seminary, 2006). 

303 Ibid., p.3. 

304 This powerful story is recounted in chapter 9 of Parushev’s thesis and the research into the 
phenomenon was prompted by a question posed to Parushev by Glen Stassen — “How did it 
happen that while in Europe only a few dared to stand for the Jews, the Bulgarian people saved 
all of their Jews from the Holocaust?” Ibid., p.280. Parushev concludes that the various 
Christian communities within Bulgaria, the Orthodox being by far the most numerous, ‘...gave 
concrete moral witness in action to the faithfulness of a noble vision.’ ibid., p.339. It was a vision 
that Parushev argues had its roots within the social ethics of the Kingdom of God, revitalised 
within the Bulgarian psyche as a consequence of the faithful witness of the church during the 
period of national revival in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, following five hundred 
years of Ottoman rule. Parushev quotes Rumjana Georgieva Radkova, in her work on the 
Bulgarian revival, that the Bulgarian Orthodox Church ‘...had long and enduring formative 
influence on the Bulgarians’ morality ...[The] role of Orthodox Christian ethics in the 
development of their moral perceptions was particularly strong.’ ibid., p.347. 

305 Ibid., p.110. 

306 Ibid., pp.111-16. 
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merging and appropriation of McClendon and Stassen’s theologising as a valid 
and useful methodological tool to consider matters of social and ethical 
significance, well beyond the interests and confines of Baptist community life. 
The second was to achieve his goal of shining fresh light on the remarkable 
European phenomenon of the Bulgarian preservation of its Jewish community 
during the years of Nazi control. 

For Parushev, McClendon’s concept of ‘vision’ is of primary importance. 307 
Vision, in McClendon, is not so much an articulation of an aspiration as the key 
hermeneutical principle. In the context of McClendon’s exploration of a ‘baptist’ 
vision, this is expressed in terms of scripture seen as the link between the life 
and witness of the early church and our present contemporary context. The 
vision is fashioned both by the historical narrative of the community of the 
church, of scripture, and the scriptural account of the eschatological community. 
Parushev embraces the idea that vision, in this sense, is not merely a 
hermeneutical approach to reading the biblical text, but rather a means of 
construing Christian life in the present, a way of reading the world and the 
Christian community’s way of faithful living within its contemporary context. 
Discerning the vision is the basis for doing theology, and theology’s task is to 
revitalise the life of the community that holds the vision, by means of uncovering 
the convictions of the community in relation to one another and whatever else 
there is. Consequently, for Parushev, it makes sense to speak of discrete 


307 McClendon, 2002, p.30. During a discussion on the paucity of baptist theology, McClendon 
expresses the view that this is as a consequence of a ‘distrust of their own vision’. McClendon 
speaks of baptists losing a sense of their ‘heritage, their own way of using Scripture, their own 
communal practices, their own guiding vision, a resource for theology unlike the prevailing 
tendencies around them.’ ibid., p.26. McClendon does not see vision being generated by 
theologising but rather theology being done out of a vision that is the dynamic enabling of a 
community. Recognising the need for some hard work to be done in articulating a baptist 
theology, McClendon says, ‘...we need to find and focus upon a theological center & vision around 
which our constructive work can be done ...we need to do this by acknowledging the rich 
resources for theology in the narrative common life supported by that vision ...we need to 
acknowledge in moral theology an appropriate dimension of this narrative common life.’ ibid. 
‘The vision we want must be already present, waiting to be recognized and employed ...once 
acknowledged for what it is, the vision should serve as the touchstone by which authentic 
Baptist convictions are discovered, described, and transformed, and thus as the organizing 
principle around which an authentic Baptist theology can take shape.’ ibid., p.27. Vision is, 
therefore, intimately related to convictions and the ‘distinctive spirit’ of a community. 
McClendon states that by vision ‘...I do not mean the end result of some theological reflection, 
remote from the daily life of a rather plain people. Nor do I mean a detachable baptist Ideal - 
what baptists ought to be ...Instead, by a vision I mean the guiding pattern by which a people 
... shape their thought and practice as that people ... I mean by it the continually emerging theme 
and tonic structure of their common life.’ ibid. McClendon is aware of the work of Mennonite 
theologian Harold S. Bender on the Anabaptist Vision. McClendon reviews the work of Bender 
and others in seeking to identify features of Christian life that formed the basis of a community’s 
vision. His conclusion is that none provides an adequate organising principle that shapes a 
baptistic vision. McClendon offers an expression of the baptist vision as ‘...the hermeneutical 
principle : shared awareness of the present Christian community as the primitive community 
and the eschatological community! ibid., p.30. (Italics are author’s) 
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religious communities as ‘communities of conviction’ 308 and of the theology to be 
found operative within such communities as convictional theology. 

Parushev’s investigation of the Bulgarian preservation of the Jewish 
community during World War II led to further research into the relationship 
between convictions and moral reasoning. In exploring this theme Parushev 
turned to the work of Nancey Murphy 309 regarding the structure of 
argumentation, and to Stassen’s motivational grounding of an argument, in 
order to produce a provisional holistic model of moral reasoning (see Figure 4). 

Hailing Murphy’s work as, in his view, ‘...the best reference book on the art 
of reasoning’ and succinctly summarising her outline of the structure of 
argumentation, 310 he points out that in reality ‘Reasoning is not always as 
objective and straightforward as claimed.’ 311 Parushev argues that moral 
reasoning and moral discourse are not necessarily the same thing, and that 
understanding the motivational grounding for moral discourse is at least as 
important as analysing the structure of rational moral reasoning. It is at this 
point that Parushev turns to Stassen and commends his contribution, which 
brings the way a person sees things, ‘...her or his convictions, passions, loyalties, 
interests and fears’ into consideration, creating the challenge ‘...to see the writer 
or speaker as a complete human character (with his or her own integrity, or lack 
of it, and particular interests) and not as a reasoning intellect alone.’ 312 Noting 
the significance of community belonging in the shaping of one’s hermeneutical 
analysis and approach to reasoning within a community or communities, 313 and 
the stories and traditions that form and shape them, Parushev suggests that we 
should recognise that moral reasoning is as much ‘story-formed’ 314 as rational 
analysis of an issue or situation. 


308 Ian Randall, colleague of Parushev at the International Baptist Theological Seminary (IBTS) 
in Prague, chose to entitle his history of Baptists in Europe ‘Communities of Conviction’ as a 
consequence of discussions around this theme of convictions among the faculty at IBTS. Ian M. 
Randall, Communities of Conviction •' Baptist Beginnings in Europe (Schwarzenfekf Neufeld 
Verlag, 2009). 

309 Nancey C. Murphy, Reasoning and Rhetoric in Religion (Valley Forge, Pa.: Trinity Press 
International, 1994). 

310 Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," p.28. 

311 Ibid., p.31. 

312 Ibid. 

313 Parushev recognises that individuals often belong to a number of communities with 
sometimes competing values and traditions, but argues that people have a ‘primary community 
of reference’ and that ‘...a person’s communal living embodies to a large extent his or her 
convictions’. Ibid., pp.35-36. 

314 Ibid., p.32. 
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Figure 4 - Parushev’s Holistic Model of Moral Reasoning 
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Figure 4 is Parushev’s provisional holistic model of moral reasoning. Parushev has 
incorporated Murphy’s analysis of the structure of an (academic) argument with Stassen’ s 
earlier adaptation of the Potter Box (Figure 2). Parushev incorporated McClendons 
concept of convictions below Stassen s ‘Ground of Meaning' or ‘Theology’. His intention 
was to provide a model that accounted for both the actual process of reasoning (Murphy) 
and the motivational grounding of a process of reasoning. 


Parushev would appear to be significantly influenced by the interaction of 
McClendon and Smith’s work with that of Alasdair MacIntyre. While 
Convictions was published before 315 Alasdair MacIntyre’s After Virtue , 316 there 
is much mutual confirmation in their approaches to understanding the context 
of how moral reasoning is conducted. Indeed, McClendon later makes use of 


315 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.175. 

316 Alasdair C. MacIntyre, After Virtue '-A Study in Moral Theory, 3rd ed. (Notre Dame, Indd 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2007). MacIntyre’s work, as to some degree Gadamer’s, draws 
heavily on Aristotelian concepts. In the Postscript to the Second Edition MacIntyre comments, 
‘It scarcely needs repeating that it is the central thesis of After Virtue that the Aristotelian 
moral tradition is the best example we possess of a tradition whose adherents are rationally 
entitled to a high measure of confidence in its epistemological and moral resources.’ ibid., p.277. 
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MacIntyre’s philosophical reflections on ‘tradition’, 317 and in particular his work 
on traditions and practices, 318 to further develop his argument with regard to 
the crucial nature of convictions. 


This engagement with MacIntyre’s thinking is supported by Murphy, who 
reinforces the location of identity and moral consciousness within story-formed 
traditions and comments that the delineation of MacIntyre’s ‘...set of concepts 
( virtue\ practice, narrative, tradition ) ...offer the best available resources for 
making and justifying first-order Christian ethical claims.’ 319 And, while 
Kallenberg is not unaware of limitations in MacIntyre’s arguments, 320 
nevertheless he too concurs with the understanding that moral reasoning is not 
meaningfully divorced from ‘those practices, narratives and tradition in which 
we locate ourselves’. 321 

Parushev reflects further on McClendon’s insights regarding convictions and 
comments that ‘Convictions constitute a particular perspective — a way of seeing 
things — that profoundly affects one’s way of thinking having a bottom up 
causative effect on the process of reasoning.’ 322 Parushev holds that McClendon 
and Smith’s contribution on convictions 323 must be factored in more significantly 
to any truly holistic model of moral reasoning. In expressing his agreement on 
a necessary emphasis on exploring convictions in the process of moral reasoning, 
Parushev observes that James Wm McClendon, Jr and James M. Smith 
systematically define a person’s formative beliefs in terms of convictions and 
they are of central importance for the task of philosophy and theology. Parushev 
states, ‘Convictions are about who we (individually or communally) are. This is 
not detached analysis. We are entering deeply into the story of the person.’ 324 
For Parushev, the convictional grounding of an argument is at least as, if not 
more, important as the logical structure. 325 

How Parushev demonstrates the introduction of convictions into a holistic 
model of moral reasoning can be seen in Figure 5. 326 Parushev understands 


317 Ibid., p.222. MacIntyre says ‘...the history of each of our own lives is generally and 
characteristically embedded in and made intelligible in terms of the larger and longer histories 
of a number of traditions.’ 

318 McClendon, 2002, pp. 166-67. 

319 Nancey C. Murphy, Brad J. Kallenberg, and Mark Nation, Virtues & Practices in the 
Christian Tradition •' Christian Ethics after Macintyre (Harrisburg, Pa. : Trinity Press 
International, 1997), p.30. 

320 Ibid., pp.l9ff. 

321 Ibid., p.28. 

322 Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," p.44. 

323 "Walking in the Dawn of the Light: On the Salvation Ethics of the Ecclesial Communities in 
the Orthodox Tradition from a Radical Reformation Perspective," p.6. 

324 "East and West: A Theological Conversation," Common Ground Journal\o\. 2, no. 1 (2004): 
p.15. 

325 "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," pp. 44-45.. 

326 Parush R. Parushev, Rollin G. Grams, and Lina Andronoviene, Academic Reasoning, 
Research and Writing •' A Concise Handbook, 2nd Revised and Enlarged ed. (Prague: 
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Stassen’s ‘loyalties, trusts, interests and passions’ as part of an ‘Organic & 
Communal Convictional Sphere’, that is, convictions formed by relationships 
with my and other communities, while Stassen’s ‘Basic Convictions’ (see Figure 
2) are summarised by Parushev as an ‘Anastatic Convictional Sphere’. 327 It is 
these two spheres that feed into our convictions, from which flows our 
convictional perspective (Stassen’s ‘Way of Seeing’) of the world around us. That 
is to say : how we perceive the threats we face! the powers and authorities in our 
own communities and in the world around us! what kind, if any, of social change 
we wish to promote or resist; how truthful and open we feel we are (or can be) 
and how truthful and open are those with whom we converse. Our way of 
reasoning ultimately flows from our convictional perspective. In reading his 
mentors sensitively and creatively, Parushev generates a synergistic model that 
helps inform evaluation of the process of moral reasoning. 

There is an attractive logic to Parushev’s model. Convictions, whether 
understood, in Zuurdeeg’s terms, as all persuasions concerning the meaning of 
life or, in McClendon and Smith’s terms, as a persistent belief that cannot be 
relinquished without making X a significantly different person (or community) 
than before, do not emerge out of the ether. They are learned, inherited or 
generated by experiences, often imperceptibly. In our moral discourse our 
convictions form the basis on which we share our opinions, accept rules and 
conventions and hold to our principles. Parushev argues that the process of 
argumentation is not the intellectual abstraction of debating principles, but the 
bringing of our convictions into discussion with the convictions of others who are 
equally formed and shaped by the story of their own community and lived 
experience. 328 While this may seem obvious when stated simply, appreciation of 
the depth and nature of our own and others’ convictions escapes us in the heat 
of debate and disagreement. Parushev’s model is predicated upon the notion 
that, ‘The contextual nature of convictions formed by community makes them 
subtle and invisible, unless they are forcefully called out by a moral or 


International Baptist Theological Seminary, 2008), p.25. It is worth noting that this model also 
appears in Parushev’s “Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning” in which form the 
section Organic & Communal Convictional Spheres only contains reference to Human Nature 
and Community. There is no reference to Society. Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral 
Reasoning," p.37. The text of both publications state that convictions ‘...are formed by and 
expressed in a permanent exchange with the community of the ‘like us’ (say fellow Christians) 
and on the other hand the ‘not like us’ (say, religionists of another tradition or secularists). 
Reasoning is essentially affected, on one side, by how one perceives the two groups and how one 
finds the fine balance of one’s interests and loyalties in relationship to the two.’ It would appear 
that the difference in the versions of the models is the result of formatting and not any change 
in the views of the author. 

327 "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," p.37. Parushev follows McClendon in the 
use of the term ‘anastatic’ as a variant on the Greek term anastasis meaning resurrection. For 
McClendon the resurrection is the critical event in shaping the nature of Christian ethics in 
which ‘an eschatological hope had become a present reality’, McClendon, Ethics'- Systematic 
Theology, Vol.l., p.252. The term is useful when understood in this sense to speak of the 
eschatological hope that shapes the present reality of deeply held convictions. 

328 Ibid., p.40. 
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theological crisis.’ 329 Perhaps, therefore, Parushev’s model provides for religious 
communities a structured way of reflecting on their world view (as understood 
in Zuurdeeg’s terms) and a means of exploring, even possibly revising, their 
convictions (as understood in McClendon and Smith’s terms) in the light of 
revisiting their vision and story. Irrespective, Parushev’s model would seem to 
offer the researcher the means of approaching and understanding the dynamics 
at play in the ethical decision making and moral reasoning at work in any given 
situation, not least, a situation of conflict. 


3.4 Chapter Summary 

This chapter began by setting something of the context of academic discussion 
on the issue of moral reasoning regarding religion and psychological research, 
following which the work of ethicist Glen Stassen on moral reasoning was 
outlined. Next I engaged the work of a former pupil and later colleague of 
McClendon, theologian Parush Parushev, who, drawing from Murphy’s work on 
moral reasoning, brought together the insights of McClendon and Smith on 
convictions with that of Stassen to generate a holistic model of moral reasoning 
incorporating convictions. I have indicated that Parushev’s work in providing a 
structure for the inclusion of convictions in the understanding of moral 
reasoning appears to provide a viable research tool with which to explore the 
processes of the moral reasoning of individuals and communities. The next 


329 "East and West: A Theological Conversation," p.34. 
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chapter will explore the question of how this may be applied to situations of 
conflict. 
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Chapter 4: The Concept of Convictions, Moral Reasoning and 
Conflict 


Over the previous chapters I have introduced Zuurdeeg’s original work on 
convictions and McClendon and Smith’s development of the concept of 
convictions as a method of identifying and justifying convictions, in the hope of 
providing a constructive means of addressing the conflicts that can arise, 
particularly religious and religiously inspired conflict. In the third chapter I 
explored the subject of moral reasoning in the religious and psychological fields, 
and then discussed theologian and ethicist Glen Stassen’s work on moral 
reasoning. The chapter concluded with an examination of Parushev’s synthesis 
of McClendon and Smith’s work on convictions with Stassen’s model of moral 
reasoning. I suggested that Parush Parushev’s model, drawing from Murphy’s 
work on academic reasoning in religion, generated a holistic model of moral 
reasoning incorporating convictions that appears to provide a viable research 
tool with which to explore the processes of the moral reasoning of individuals 
and communities. The specific question explored in this chapter is ; How does 
the concept of convictions help in understanding moral reasoning in the context 
of conflict? 

While I consider Parushev’s model to be helpful, I believe there are two 
aspects of it that require attention for the purposes of understanding the 
dynamic at work in a conflict situation. Therefore, this chapter will identify and 
address these issues, with the intention to provide a revised model of moral 
reasoning that will form the basis of the means of engaging with the material in 
the case study. In conclusion, I will offer an amendment to the model to 
demonstrate the possibilities it offers and will provide support for my argument 
by drawing on the experience and reflections of a number of scholars from 
Northern Ireland and elsewhere. 


4.1 Parushev's Model of Moral Reasoning Reassessed 

No model of human action and behaviour is likely to have the capacity to fully 
represent the way human beings think, act and relate. That said, the models of 
moral reasoning presented by Stassen and Parushev have great merit in helping 
understand the process involved in moral reasoning, providing a template for 
the examination of moral decision making, or maybe better a window, through 
which the process can be observed and commented upon. However, there would 
appear to be two areas that require consideration in the light of earlier elements 
of this study and in the light of the context with which I am primarily concerned 
— moral reasoning in the context of conflict. 

The first relates to the discussion in the previous chapter as to how 
convictions are understood to coalesce and thereby feed into the process of moral 
reasoning. The Organic and Communal Conviction Spheres of Parushev’s model 
suggest three major sources: human nature! community (us); society (them). As 
recognised throughout the study, convictions may be drawn from a variety of 
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sources of overlapping or diverse influences, therefore more than one source is 
to be expected. Indeed, in reference to community and society, Parushev et al. 
state that ‘Reasoning is essentially affected, on one side, by how one perceives 
the two groups and how one finds the fine balance of one’s interests and loyalties 
in relationship to the two.’ 330 However, in my opinion, the dichotomy of self 
(Parushev’s ‘human nature’), ‘us’ and ‘them’ — community and society — fails to 
do justice to the nuances of what Parushev is arguing. 

Parushev et al. state that one’s convictions are ‘...gradually formed by the 
shared life — the narrative, tradition, customs and habits of the community to 
which one is ultimately committed. This communal tradition is central to moral 
living. ...this is a holistic formation.’ 331 However, as noted above, Parushev 
suggests that the way an individual perceives community and society is part of 
the process of balancing the influences, so there is no ‘given’ as to the nature 
and extent of the influence of community. While not wishing to detract from the 
power of communities with their story, tradition, custom and habits, our 
modelling must acknowledge that membership of, or identification with, a 
community is itself not necessarily fixed. While lifetime membership of a 
community may be the case in some circumstances, in an increasingly plural 
and globalised world, movement between communities and even repudiation of 
the community of origin is increasingly possible. In our interconnected, digital 
world of communications and social media, the degree to which story and 
tradition necessarily impinge on the convictions of individuals becomes 
questionable. 

Furthermore, while acknowledging the role of ‘human nature’, Parushev 
offers little by way of understanding of how that nature plays into the processes 
involved in the shaping of convictions. It seems a perfectly reasonable 
assumption, but lacks a form of conceptual integration. I believe that there may 
be a better way to express what is happening at the Organic and Communal 
Conviction Spheres and will address this shortly. 

The second element of Parushev’s model requiring further consideration is 
more significant and relates to how moral reasoning may be affected when 
articulated in the context of conflict. While Parushev, 332 as well as Stassen and 
Gushee, identify a feedback mechanism into the process of moral reasoning (see 
Figure 3 for Stassen’s original model with an indicative but imprecise feedback 
mechanism), 333 neither addresses directly how an argument, claim or decision 
flowing from deeply held convictions may play back into the reshaping, 


330 Parushev, Grams, and Andronoviene, 2008, p.17. 

331 Ibid., p.19. 

332 Parushev has an extended section on ‘Expressing Convictions’ and raises the question^ ‘How 
do my community or communities of belonging communicate their formative convictions to the 
communities around us and to the world at large?’ offering some constructive suggestions mainly 
from a missional perspective. Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," pp.40- 
44. 

333 Stassen and Gushee, 2003, pp.59 & 68. 
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strengthening or undermining of those same convictions in a conflict 
situation. 334 I will propose an amendment to Parushev’s model that expands on 
the question of feedback and how different kinds of feedback may enable 
revision of our convictions or simply reinforce and strengthen our prejudices. 
Figure 6 makes a provisional suggestion for a means of understanding the 
reflective nature of what happens when ‘...convictions ...are forcefully called out 
by a convictional crisis.’ 335 First of all, I will suggest a means of better 
expressing the dynamics at work in what Parushev refers to as the Communal 
Conviction Spheres. 

4.2 Parushev's Communal Conviction Spheres Reconsidered 

In seeking to find a means of better expressing the dynamics at work in what 
Parushev calls the Communal Convictions Spheres, and of doing justice to the 
nuance of what Parshev is arguing, I turn to the work of Pierre Bourdieu. It is 
necessary to acknowledge the context of his work, for his concern was not that 
of moral reasoning, though I believe his work can helpfully be appropriated for 
this purpose. 

The context of Bourdieu’s work is his interest in and concern over the 
disparity between opportunity and earnings manifested in Western economies 
and the possibility of addressing this disparity in terms of a re-evaluation of the 
concept of capital in human and social terms. He was critical of the tendency in 
economics to measure the investment in and yield from social functions, such as 
education, primarily in monetary values. According to Bourdieu, insufficient 
cognisance was given to the social and cultural aspects of the development of 
human capital. Bourdieu argued that ‘The social world is accumulated history,’ 
and cannot be reduced to ‘ ...a discontinuous series of instantaneous mechanical 
equilibria between agents who are treated as interchangeable particles’. 336 
Bourdieu insisted that an understanding of the capital elements of the social 
order was essential to understanding how society functioned, as opposed to the 
individualistic rational choice theories of economic social scientists, which 
reduced an understanding of society to something like a game of roulette — an 
imaginary world in which there is no accumulated wealth or property and in 
which each person and each moment are independent of one another. The reality 
is quite different, he argued, as ‘Capital ...takes time to accumulate and ...has a 
tendency to persist in its being a force inscribed in the objectivity of things so 


334 Just as McClendon and Smith explore, using Beth, American football and Aleph, what 
happens when a speech act occurs, so it is necessary to give consideration to the illocutionary or 
perlocutionary effects of a claim or statement of moral reasoning. The task of adjudication on 
the justification or otherwise of the statement is but one part of the overall task for our purposes. 
The question remains: what effect does a justified or unjustified statement or belief have on the 
individual or community from which it is uttered and/or the individuals or community to whom 
it is uttered? 

335 Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," p.39. 

336 Pierre Bourdieu, "The Forms of Capital," in Handbook of Theory of Research for the Sociology 
of Education, ed. J. Richardson (New York: Greenwood Press, 1986), p.241. 
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that everything is not equally possible or impossible’. 337 Bourdieu saw 
contemporary economic analysis as a kind of sterile functionalism, an element 
of ‘social physics’ needing to be challenged and replaced by a form of ‘social 
phenomenology’. Bourdieu was seeking a means of bridging the gap between 
‘objectivist’ reconstructions of social interaction and the necessary ‘subjectivist’ 
insights gained from the participants of social interaction. Addressing the issue 
of, on the one hand, objectivism that looks at institutions from a structural point 
of view and, on the other hand, a subjectivism that can ‘reduce the social world 
to the mere representations that agents have of it’, Bourdieu says ; 

...I believe that true scientific theory and practice must overcome this 
opposition by integrating into a single model the analysis of the 
experience of social agents and the analysis of the objective structures 
that make this experience possible. 338 

While only a few short pages in length, it is recognised that Bourdieu’s ‘The 
Forms of Capital’ reframed a way of thinking about the social and gave to the 
social sciences a way of framing a language and conceptual analysis of how 
society functions. Chris Baker refers to Bourdieu as the most significant 
exponent of the concept of religious capital as part of a Marxist reading of social 
hierarchies. 339 

What is of particular interest, for my purposes, is Bourdieu’s proposal of the 
concepts of ‘field’ and ‘habitus’ which were central to his model. When Bourdieu 
speaks of ‘field’ he is speaking of ‘networks of social relations, structured 
systems of social positions within which struggles or maneuvers take place over 
resources, stakes and access.’ 340 Bourdieu did not hold to the idea of fixed social 
orders such as class. For Bourdieu, social relations were in constant flux and the 
term ‘fields’ applies to those reasonably coherent sets of social relations within 
which people and communities operate, struggle and manoeuvre. Bourdieu 
suggests that fields are of different types: there are restricted fields - smaller 
units within the social landscape — and there are widespread fields, 
encompassing a wider social order. 

‘Habitus’ is the concept Bourdieu develops to address the social nature of the 
construction of an individual’s view of themselves and their world within the 
field or fields within which they operate. Bourdieu was not the first to coin or 
use the term habitus. Kenny points out that Aquinas, following Aristotle, used 
the concept extensively when exploring the human disposition. For Aquinas 
habitus was not so much to do with social interaction as the virtuous human 
disposition. 341 Bourdieu’s use of the concept, while still focused on disposition, is 


337 Ibid. 

338 "Vive La Crisef For Heterodoxy in Social Science," Theory and Society 11 (1988) : p.782. 

339 Chris Baker, "Exploring Spiritual Cap it al : Resource for an Uncertain Future?," in Spiritual 
Capital ■ Spirituality in Practice in Christian Perspective., ed. Michael O'Sullivan, and 
Bernadette Flanagan. (Farnham, Surrey : Ashgate, 2012). 

340 Jeffery Everett, "Organizational Research and the Praxeology of Pierre Bourdieu," 
Organizational Research Methods 5, no. 1 (2002): p.60. 

341 Kenny, 2012, p.406. 
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set in the context of the way disposition is shaped in the social and cultural 
setting. 


Central to Bourdieu’s understanding of habitus is that the individual is not 
an independent agent, rationally choosing this or that move in the struggle for 
resources — economic, cultural, social or symbolic. The source of most practices 
is not the rational choice of the individual or the constraint of rules, but the 
result of the outworking of ‘durable and transposable dispositions (schemes of 
perception, appreciation and action), produced by particular social 
environments which functions as the principle of the generation and structuring 
of practices and representations’. 342 Bourdieu says ; 

Even when practice appears as rational action to an impartial observer 
who possesses all the necessary information to reconstruct it as such, 
rational choice is not its principle. Indeed, social action has nothing to do 
with rational choice, except perhaps in very specific crisis situations when 
the routines of everyday life and the practical feel of habitus cease to 
operate. 343 

Habitus is a way of speaking of social norms guiding or determining the thinking 
and behaviour of individuals or communities. Everett, quoting extensively from 
Bourdieu, describes habitus as the 

... “durably inculcated system of structured, structuring dispositions” 
found within a field (Bourdieu, 1990b, p. 52). ...It is “the social inscribed 
in the body ... a feel for or sense of the ‘social game’. . . the source of most 
practices ... a tendency to generate regulated behaviours apart from any 
reference to rules” (Bourdieu, 1962, p. 111). 344 
Baker refers to the concept as the development of‘...habits and ways of thinking 
required by the religion or culture...’ 345 In this regard, Bourdieu’s habitus 
appears to serve our understanding of the social dynamic that nurtures 
convictions. Habitus (the system of dispositions embodied by the members of the 
community) shapes the consciousness and practice of the individual within a 
restricted field (the networks of social relations). Habitus can change over time 
or in response to unusual or unexpected circumstances, but it continues to 
shape, mould and direct the individual’s or group’s way to think, feel and act. 

It must be recognised that the use of the term habitus in social theory and 
social commentary has become commonplace. Diane Reay is somewhat 
frustrated at the liberal overlaying of the term habitus on various phenomena, 
absent of any theoretical engagement or rigour. She says, ‘...in common with 
cultural capital, there is an increasing tendency for habitus to be sprayed 
throughout academic texts like intellectual hair spray, bestowing gravitas 


342 Bourdieu, "Vive La Crisef For Heterodoxy in Social Science," p.786. 

343 Ibid., p.783. (Italics are author’s) 

344 Everett, 2002, p.65. 

346 Baker, 2012, p.12. 
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without doing any theoretical work.’ 346 Reay attempts to redress the situation 
by revisiting and clarifying Bourdieu’s conception of habitus, suggesting that his 
intention was to stress embodiment — ‘...ways in which not only is the body in 
the social world but the social world is in the body’, 347 which includes ways of 
feeling, speaking and thinking. She describes habitus as an agency which not 
only creates the possibility of new directions but paradoxically ‘...is a system of 
dispositions to a certain practice, is an objective basis for regular modes of 
behaviour’. 348 

Bourdieu’s conceptual framework and concepts of field and habitus offer help 
in envisaging how convictions emerge and cohere in the life of the individual 
within the community. His concept of habitus, understood as a system of 
dispositions to certain practices, the generative principle, provides a means for 
speaking of how convictions can develop within the life and story of a given 
community. The embodiedness of the concept is particularly attractive and in 
keeping with McClendon’s later work on body ethics. 349 

McClendon argues that too often ethical thinking tends to underestimate, or 
ignore, the significance of the body. Suggesting that the tradition following 
Kierkegaard ethicists such as Tillich and Niebuhr, who situate their theorising 
in the realm of the mental experience of the human phenomenon, 350 McClendon 
insists that a Christian approach to ethics must take cognisance of the embodied 
nature of human life and experience. Human experiences of shame, delight, 
guilt or virtue are not merely abstracted mental processes but arise out of, and 
are integral to, the physical element of human life. McClendon argues that our 
forming of structures in human relationships is a commonality with animal life 
more generally. He speaks of‘...our animal embodiment’ and our ‘...embodied 
selfhood’. 351 Our drives of sex and aggression, our need to mate, nest, rear 
offspring, gather food, set boundaries and play as children are experiences that 
emerge from our animal embodiment; thus our sense of selfhood, with all its 
experiences and struggles, must be understood as thoroughly embodied. In this 
regard, it seems to me that Bourdieu’s concept of habitus helpfully captures a 
sense of the dynamic interplay between the embodied self and the community 
to which Parushev refers. 

The concept of‘fields’ as arenas of operation and interaction helps express the 
interaction between individuals and various convictional communities and the 
constant dynamic of interaction, be that dialogue or threat, peaceful or violent. 


346 Diane Reay, ""It's All Becoming a Habitus'" Beyond the Habitual Use of Habitus in 
Educational Research," British Journal of Sociology of Education 25, no. 4 (2004): p.432. 

347 Ibid. 

348 Ibid., p.434. 

349 McClendon, 2002, pp.83ff. 

350 Ibid., p.92. McClendon suggests that Kierkegaard had a broader perspective and included 
the organic element of human nature more than most of his influential followers such as Tillich 
and Niebuhr. 

351 Ibid., p.99. 
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Perhaps, too, there is useful material in the concept of doxic 352 communities, 
which we would understand as communities in which convictions operate 
unchecked and unchallenged, a kind of tyranny, leading to a form of violence 
within a convictional community — the symbolic violence of which Bourdieu 
speaks. 

The suggestion of the use of the terms ‘habitus’ and ‘field’ is not to diminish 
or dismiss the categories in Parushev’s Communal Conviction Spheres, but 
rather to find a way of representing and expressing the dynamic nature of those 
categories. For this reason the terms habitus and field will be adopted within a 
revised model of moral reasoning. 

4.3 Parushev’s Moral Reasoning Model Amended for the Context of 
Conflict 

I noted earlier that while Parushev, as well as Stassen and Gushee, identify a 
feedback mechanism in the process of moral reasoning, neither source addresses 
directly how an argument, claim or decision flowing from deeply held convictions 
may play back into the reshaping, strengthening or undermining of those same 
convictions in a conflict situation. I will propose an amendment to Parushev’s 
model (see Figure 6) that expands on the question of feedback and how different 


352 Another interesting observation from Bourdieu is that, wherever one finds a community in 
which struggle for resources is absent or at least minimal, there exists a doxic (or common sense) 
community, a community in which ‘the established cosmological and political order is perceived 
not as arbitrary, ...but as a self-evident and natural order.’ (Everett, p.66.) Interestingly, and 
somewhat ironically, a doxic community is the very place where symbolic violence is likely to 
occur. If symbolic capital — the power to shape and legitimise a world view — goes unchecked 
and maintains and legitimises an unequal distribution of capital which is accepted as the 
natural order of things (as in a doxic society), then what we are witnessing is symbolic violence, 
the naturalising of domination in which the dominated are complicit in their own subjugation 
by acceptance of the language structures which label and classify. Bourdieu’s concept of 
symbolic violence has been widely used to examine subjects such as gender inequality, reality 
tv shows and even in a sociological analysis of the educational and career opportunities of 10- 
and 11- year-old boys in Belfast by academics from Queen’s University Belfast. This research 
article is based upon a comparative, ethnographic case study of two groups of 10- and 11- year- 
old boys — one middle-class, the other working-class — living in Belfast. Drawing upon Bourdieu's 
related concepts of symbolic violence and habitus, it shows how locality can help to explain the 
very different educational and career aspirations found between these two groups of boys. While 
the local area in which the middle-class boys lived had very little significance to them, the 
working-class boys' locality played a central role in mediating their experiences and 
perspectives. The article shows how it tended to represent the parameters of the boys' world 
view and thus to significantly limit their educational and future career aspirations. The article 
concludes by arguing that there is a need to move beyond simplistic notions of power based upon 
crude freedom/constraint dualisms and, instead, to explore the complex ways in which broader 
processes and structures of inequality are experienced and tend to reach into and affect the very 
psyche of individuals. Paul Connolly and Julie Healy, "Symbolic Violence, Locality and Social 
Class : The Educational Career Aspiration of 10-11 Year-Old Boys in Belfast," Pedagogy , Culture 
and Society 12, no. 1 (2004): p.15. 
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kinds of feedback from different receptive contexts (benign, competitive or 
hostile) may enable revision of our convictions or simply reinforce and 
strengthen our convictions. 

While there may be many factors 353 that need to be considered in regard to 
what happens when we give expression to our convictions and the moral 
reasoning associated with them, the fear of loss (status, power, life etc.) or of 
violence are particularly significant. There are occasions, even in the context of 
conflict, in which moral reasoning based on deeply held convictions may be set 
in a benign context. One can think of clerical fraternals, political party meetings, 
Sunday morning sermons — contexts in which moral reasoning, logical 
argumentation and/or the retelling of a formative narrative based on deeply held 
convictions, as outlined by Parushev, tend to play back into the sphere of the 
Convictional perspective, but provide no challenge to or crisis for the convictions 
themselves. Such reasoning serves the purpose of reinforcing the prevailing 
notions of threat, authority etc. However, when the claims of moral reasoning 
are set in a contested context - public debate, political rivalry, strong theological 
disagreement - some kind of feedback can be expected at the level of convictions. 
The challenge raises questions about the convictions: do they hold up, do they 
require strengthening in the light of the competing claims and reasoning, are 
they reinforced and do they thereby reinforce the Convictional perspective and 
feed back into the restatement with renewed vigour (or passion) of the same 
claims and reasoning, or are they revised in the light of being unjustifiable? 

Consider, however, what happens when claims or reasoning are set in a 
hostile environment, a context in which people are being killed, property 
destroyed and identity threatened, a context of funerals and graveside orations, 
a context of perpetual fear and hostility. John Dunlop’s study of the 
Presbyterian sense of identity in Ireland illustrates this point. He observes that, 
when a society is marked by either violence or injustice, the sense of solidarity 
with one group rather than another intensifies . 354 Dunlop argues that identity 
has both a positive and negative element, shaping who we are and who we are 
not. The so-called negative element may be entirely benign, but in situations of 
conflict the negative may become exaggerated. Dunlop comments: 

When the ‘others’ are the people who have killed us, robbed us, humiliated 
us and threatened us, and the stories of all those events are carried within 
the discourse and songs of our community, we load ourselves with the 


353 The significance of the ‘other’ in shaping the formation of our moral reasoning and 
expectations of how our views will be received would be one such factor. 

354 John Dunlop, A Precarious Belonging •' Presbyterians and the Conflict in Ireland (Belfast: 
Blackstaff Press, 1995), p.106. As a Presbyterian Pastor and Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, before the Belfast Agreement Dunlop ministered privately and publicly to 
those profoundly affected by the violence in Northern Ireland. Dunlop has been at the forefront 
of challenging his own Presbyterian community over historical sectarian attitudes and took 
many risks to seek to find the way to peace in Northern Ireland. 
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burdens of history and invest enormous amounts of emotional energy in 
the identity of our group. 355 


Figure 6 : An Amended Model of Moral Reasoning Showing Possible Receptive Contexts 



Dunlop points out that, while the IRA claimed that they only targeted and 
killed legitimate targets’ — by which they meant police, army, prison officers 
and the like — they were in fact killing husbands, fathers, brothers, Sunday 
School teachers, youth leaders, church organists and members of kirk 
sessions.’ 356 Within the terminology being adopted for this research, his 
statement could be rephrased to say that the killing, humiliation and threats 
entrenched the boundaries of the fields (the networks of social relations) and 
reinforced within the habitus (the system of dispositions embodied by the 
members of the community) more deeply held convictions, which would be much 
less amenable to critical reflection or revision. 


356 Ibid., p.108. 
356 Ibid., p.125. 
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Even street rioting that is often categorised as ‘mindless violence’ plays an 
important part in embodying the habitus and reinforcing the convictions of 
embittered communities. Northern Ireland has seen its fair share of rioting over 
the years but, as the late highly respected Ulster historian A.T.Q. Stewart says, 
‘It is a naive and fundamental error to regard rioting as a ‘mindless’ and 
irrational mode of human behaviour.’ 357 Stewart charts the history of street 
rioting from the nineteenth century in Ireland and shows how ‘... these 
periodical outbursts of violence follow a complex internal logic of their own’, 358 
irrespective of the condemnation of politicians or clergy. In Northern Ireland, 
the marching season — the period between July and August when the Orange 
Order and other religio/political groups hold annual marches — is often 
accompanied by rioting, 359 sometimes referred to as ‘recreational’. However, 
rioting is often a way of reinforcing the physical boundaries of communities and 
the cultural/religious boundaries. The rioting embodies the values of difference 
and tends to generate a response from the other community, who feel the need 
to assert their identity in the face of the challenge. Violence and conflict have 
the effect of reinforcing stereotypes, prejudices and hatreds. As it is often the 
young involved in rioting, it is physical embodying and embedding of the 
community’s story of victimhood or superiority in a new generation. Rioting is 
rarely spontaneous in Northern Ireland, and to call it either mindless or simply 
recreational is to seriously underestimate the nature of what is happening. The 
action of rioting is a powerful embodying of the habitus of a community and, as 
Julie Peteet demonstrates, a violent response to rioting can also reinforce a 
sense of community identity and harden convictions. Peteet examined the 
impact of imprisonment and beatings of young Palestinians by Israeli forces 
during one of the intifada uprisings. She characterises the public beatings of 
Palestinian youths by Israeli forces during the 1987 uprising as an attempt to 
humiliate and dominate as part of the occupation. However, she shows that the 
beatings had and have entirely the opposite effect. The physical signs of the 
beatings, Peteet argues, though inflicted upon individuals, were seen as a 
‘collective assault’, strengthening resolve, not breaking it. Peteet goes on to 
demonstrate that the beatings were seen as male rites of passage within the 
Palestinian community and conferred on the victims a status — including 
initiation into underground leadership — within the community, in its renewed 
resistance to Israeli domination. 360 


357 A. T. Q. Stewart, The Narrow Ground •' The Roots of Conflict in Ulster, Rev. ed. (London: 
Faber, 1989), p.145. 

358 Ibid., p.148. 

359 A newspaper photo essay provides a visual commentary 

http://www.express.co.uk/pictures/galleries/2929/Belfast-riots-twelfth-July-celebrations- 
pictures [accessed 13/02/2017] 

360 Julie Peteet, "Male Gender and Rituals of Resistance in the Palestinian Intifada: A Cultural 
Politics of Violence," American Ethnologist 21, no. 1 (1994). Peteet records interviews with 
families whose children as young as eleven years old were beaten and shot as part of the 
attempts to quell the intifada. She explains how the bodies of those beaten became a text 
inscribed by the oppressor but read to the outside world and at the same time bred a renewed 
form of resistance. Peteet also records that, as Israeli interrogators began to understand the 
counterproductive nature of the beatings there was a switch to sexual humiliation — an attempt 
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Writing on the theme of Forgiving and Remembering in Northern Ireland, 
David Stevens references the comments of Stanley Harakas, an Eastern 
Orthodox theologian reflecting on the impact of four hundred years of Ottoman 
rule on the Greek people. Harakas identifies himself as a first-generation Greek 
American, but is open about how easily prejudice against anything Turkish rises 
within him. Harakas’s advice is that ‘Those who seek to foster reconciliation 
must understand that they are dealing with deep, ingrained and complex 
memories, identities, hurts and suffering.’ Harakas offers the view that such 
memories provide the justification for perpetuating antipathies long after the 
events have passed. 361 In a similar vein, but from the perspective of a seasoned 
peacemaker, J. P. Lederach, in advocating models of ‘peace building’ — as 
opposed to interventionist conflict resolution — recognises the deep convictional 
issues (though not the term he uses) that need to be addressed in the process^ 
...dynamics and patterns, driven by real life experiences, subjective 
perceptions and emotions, render rational and mechanical processes and 
solutions aimed at conflict resolution not only ineffective, but in many 
settings irrelevant or offensive. 362 

The illustrations given evidence the need for a recognition that the feedback 
mechanism suggested by Stassen and adopted by Parushev requires to be more 
nuanced than the simple assumption that feedback plays into the form of 
argumentation; hence the amendment to the model as outlined in Figure 6. 

Precisely because the convictions that influence the process of moral 
reasoning are drawn from the deeply held Communal and Anastatic Spheres, if 
the habitus (the system of dispositions embodied by the members of the 
community) and the very legitimacy or existence of the field (the networks of 
social relations) are threatened, then there can be no indifference to how the 
threat is received, rebutted or rejected by the ‘enemy’. For a crucial claim or form 
of reasoning that is fundamental to the self-understanding of an individual or 
community to be undermined by the enemy is to lose face, or possibly even to 
lose the war. When so much is at stake it would be reasonable to assume that 
the feedback in the cycle enters at the Communal and Anastatic Spheres, either 
undermining, revising or reinforcing these elements of basic convictions and 
contributing to the often intractable nature of conflict. 


to strip manhood of dignity rather than allow it to be perceived to be enhanced as a consequence 
of physical beatings. Obviously there may not be as many body texts to be put on public display, 
but one imagines that the hardening of attitudes would be just as great. 

361 David Stevens, Memory and Forgetting in a Contested Space, in Graham Spencer, ed. 
Forgiving and Remembering in Northern Ireland •' Approaches to Conflict Resolution (London 
Continuum, 2011), p.91. 

362 John Paul Lederach, Building Peace ■ Sustainable Reconciliation in Divided Societies 
(Washington, D.C. : United States Institute of Peace Press, 1997). For further discussion on these 
issues see Kevin Avruch, Culture & Conflict Resolution (Washington, D.C. ; United States 
Institute of Peace Press, 1998), pp.24-25 & 73 _ 74. See also Marc Howard Ross, The Management 
of Conflict ■ Interpretations and Interests in Comparative Perspective (New Haven Yale 
University Press, 1993), pp. 164-66. 
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4.4 Chapter Summary 

In this chapter I have set out the reasons for suggesting that Parush Parushev’s 
holistic model of moral reasoning incorporating convictions could benefit from 
two amendments. The first was to address the lack of a terminology that did full 
justice to Parushev’s identification of the elements of the Organic and 
Communal Convictional Sphere. In response, I have argued that Bourdieu’s 
concepts of field and habitus provide a terminology that captures the dynamic 
at work in this Sphere. I have also argued for the need for amendment by 
elaborating on the implications of a feedback mechanism for the model. How our 
moral reasoning is received by others is critical to how the process reinforces our 
convictions, or perhaps leads to a review of convictions. I have offered an 
amendment to the model to demonstrate the possibilities and have provided 
backing for my argument by drawing on the experience and reflections of a 
number of scholars from Northern Ireland and elsewhere. In the next chapter I 
will offer a critical assessment of the concept of convictions in the light of all that 
has been offered and explored in the preceding chapters. 
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Chapter 5: A Critical Assessment of the Concept of 
Convictions 


In the preceding chapters I have set out the origins of convictions as developed 
in the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg. I have explained the motivation 
underpinning McClendon and Smith’s desire to engage with Zuurdeeg’s work as 
a means of understanding and possibly ameliorating conflict, particularly that 
inspired by religious convictions. McClendon and Smith’s work in critiquing and 
developing Zuurdeeg’s work using Speech Act theory and providing a means of 
the identification and justification of convictions has been explained. The way 
in which their work on convictions was incorporated by Stassen and later by 
Parushev in seeking to aid understanding of the process of moral reasoning has 
been considered. In the previous chapter, Parushev’s holistic model of moral 
reasoning, drawing heavily on the concept of convictions, was evaluated and two 
amendments offered to better represent the dynamic at work both internally 
and externally in the processes of moral reasoning. In this chapter I will address 
the question: In the light of all that has been discussed thus far, what 
assessment can be made of the concept of convictions as a research method? I 
will consider and reflect on elements of the concept of convictions, following 
which I will outline the method I intend to use for the case study. 


5.1 The Philosophical Basis of the Concept of Convictions 

As chapters 1 and 2 have demonstrated, the concept of convictions is well 
grounded in a serious philosophical tradition and emerges from critical 
philosophical enterprise in both Europe and the United States. We have noted 
that Zuurdeeg’s research was set in the context of both the Dutch signifies 
movement and his direct encounter with the Vienna Circle thinkers and the 
empirical thinking of the contemporary period. Zuurdeeg’s critique of the Vienna 
Circle philosophy for ethics provided a reasoned account of the insufficiency of 
categorising religious and other non-scientifically logical language as ‘emotive’ 
and the failure to acknowledge the power and influence of this so-called emotive 
language in human affairs. While retaining a commitment to empiricism, 
Zuurdeeg could demonstrate that empiricism in regard to language did not 
require, and was not best served by, the verificationism of the logical positivists 
— meaningful language was more than logic. 

Furthermore, Zuurdeeg’s research and work in the Netherlands is grounded 
not only in a philosophical tradition but in a determined attempt to address the 
challenges for humanity arising from two devastating World Wars. The 1946 
signifies’ international conference (at which Zuurdeeg presented) had as its 
motto ‘Science and culture in the interests of reconstruction (La science et la 
culture au service de la reconstruction)’, 363 and in his opening address Brouwer 


363 "[Notices]," p.191. 
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expanded upon the tragedy of the previous thirty years, expressing the hope 
that the Dutch signfic movement could play its part in addressing the 
‘inconsidered use of language’ that formed part of the propaganda that 
influenced so many towards violence. 364 Both intellectually as an academic and 
practically as a Remonstrant pastor, Zuurdeeg was thoroughly grounded in the 
exploration and amelioration of the human tragedy of early twentieth-century 
Europe. Therefore, when Zuurdeeg published his Analytical Philosophy of 
Religion and outlined his understanding of human beings as both homo sapiens 
and homo convictus , 365 he had thoroughly established ‘“conviction” as a term of 
analytical philosophy’. 366 

McClendon and Smith’s development of Zuurdeeg’s work on convictions was 
in turn the result of careful philosophical work and reflection undertaken over 
a period of time. I have charted the various exploratory papers published by 
McClendon himself and by McClendon and Smith, leading to the publication of 
Understanding Convictions and its later revision as Convictions-' Defusing 
Religious Relativism. By drawing on the work of Austin, Braithwaite and others 
mentioned earlier, McClendon and Smith found the philosophical basis for 
critiquing and revising Zuurdeeg’s contribution. 

Addressing McClendon’s corpus of work, J. R. Burkholder observes that 
‘McClendon's exposition and analysis of convictions may be his most original 
and enduring contribution as a key to varied philosophical, theological, and 
ethical explorations.’ 367 Given that it was the corpus of McClendon’s work that 
Burkholder was reviewing, his comments provide evidence of the fact that 
McClendon was able to carry the concept of convictions into the wider sphere of 
his substantial theological work with considerable success and benefit — a 
testimony to the quality of the work undertaken in conjunction with Smith. 

The motivation behind McClendon and Smith’s work lay in their concern to 
contribute to better understanding in human relations and the avoidance of 
conflict. I have provided some of the background to McClendon’s motivation 
which, while different in time and context from that of Zuurdeeg, was no less 


364 L. E. J. Brouwer, "Inaugural Address," ibid., no. 3/4: p.H5. 

365 Zuurdeeg, p.95. 

366 Ibid., p.23. 

367 John Richard Burkholder, "Convictions: Defusing Religious Relativism," Conrad Grebel 
Review 13, no. 2 (1995): p.226. See also reviews by John C. Meyer, "Understanding Religious 
Convictions," Horizons 3, no. 2 (1976). John Langan, "Understanding Religious Convictions," 
Theological Studies 37, no. 2 (1976). Marjorie O'Rourke Boyle, "Understanding Religious 
Convictions," Journal of the American Academy of Religion 44, no. 4 (1976). David Burrell, "Book 
Review: Biography as Theology: How Life Stories Can Remake Today's Theology," ibid.43, no. 3 
(1975). Also J.L. Goodson, "Philosophy” in the Varieties of Religious Experience: From Theology 
through the Science of Religions to a Science of Convictions," Streams of William James 5, no. 3 
(2003). Goodson puts McClendon and Smith’s work into conversation with that of William 
James, arguing that McClendon and Smith open up a ‘science of convictions’ grounding James’ 
‘science of religions’ concept in the form of a method. 
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concerned with the human cost of war. 368 Twenty years on from the original 
publication, in the revised edition, the opening chapter notes that while in 1974 
the Cold War, Apartheid in South Africa and political upheaval in the United 
States over Watergate were among the dominant issues, 1994 had its own 
problems. They outline the growing global diversity and disparity, and note that 
‘If we are residents of Belfast or Bombay, Bosnia or Beirut ...that awareness is 
intense! it is fearsome and frustrating.’ 369 and offer their work on convictions as 
the answer to the question of why such diversity becomes ‘...the stuff of 
arguments, manifestos, estrangements, revolutions and wars.’ 370 As with 
Zuurdeeg, McClendon and Smith’s work has been well grounded in philosophical 
theory and reflection on the human condition of alienation and conflict. 

5.2 The Methodological Intention Behind the Concept of Convictions 

The challenge McClendon and Smith set themselves was to investigate and 
understand the convictions of a community and to assess the ‘...justification of 
convictions, especially religious convictions.’ 371 This approach to justification 
stood in contrast to the prevailing attitude of the day, which was concerned with 
verification rather than justification. Reflecting on their work nearly twenty 
years later, Smith makes the point that, more commonly at the time, ‘Positivists 
and their verificationist allies did philosophy of religion only long enough to 
point out the unverifiable nature of religious propositions.’ 372 Zuurdeeg had 
initiated the discussion, arguing that religious language and belief could not be 
summarily dismissed as merely emotive but was convictional, explaining the 
enormous significance of religious language in the shaping of human life and 
experience. David B. Burrell acknowledges that, through their combination of 
Speech Act theory and the concept of convictions, McClendon and Smith 
demonstrated that ‘...the warrant for statements or confessions is invariably 
‘retrospective’ rather than ‘prospective’,’ 373 requiring an analysis of the 
expressions in the context of the narrative of the community. Justification of 
belief lay in the analysis of the convictional claims and the lived-out reality as 
seen in the practices of the individual and/or the community. As Terrence T. 


368 Unlike McClendon, there is little biographical information to be found on James Smith. 
Smith’s only other major publication is a joint publication with Ernest Sosa ; James M. Smith 
and Ernest Sosa, Mill's Utilitarianism', Text and Criticism, Wadsworth Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism (Belmont, Calif.,: Wadsworth Pub. Co., 1969). 

369 McClendon and Smith, Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.3. 

370 Ibid., p.4. 

371 Ibid., p.17. Elsewhere McClendon said ‘certain aspects of the general structure of language 
may provide us with a way to understand the structure of convictions generally and the 
intellectual tools with which we analyse language are or correspond to those with which we 
discover the shape of particular human character and particular human community.’ 
McClendon, Biography as Theology'- How Life Stories Can Remake Today's Theology, p.164. 

372 James M. Smith, "Worship and Autonomy," in Theology without Foundations'- Religious 
Practice & the Future of Theological Truth, ed. Stanley Hauerwas, Nancey Murphy, and Mark 
Nation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), p.37. 

373 David B. Burrell, "Convictions and Operative Warrant," ibid., p.44. 
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Tilley says, the shift was to a ‘...focus on religious believing as practices of 
embodied persons, not on propositions...’. 374 


McClendon and Smith believed that their method for convictional exploration 
could be applied in a range of contexts, not merely religious contexts, and so 
coined the term ‘theoretics’ 375 to refer to the exercise of convictional exploration, 
whatever the context or subject. They were of the view that theoretics may be 
considered, or may become, the ‘science of convictions’, though they do not see 
their philosophical work as that science but ‘...its servant or handmaid.’ 376 As 
far as McClendon and Smith are concerned, critical to any exercise of theoretics 
is the primary structure we have identified in their work, namely addressing 
the issues of definition, identification and justification in the uncovering and 
examination of convictions in whatever context. An integral element of the 
concept of convictional exploration, or theoretics, is the modification or 
transformation of the convictions of the community being investigated. In 
seeking to be that handmaid they have developed a substantial programme of 
method. 

It can be argued that the methodological approach McClendon and Smith 
propose with the concept of convictions appears to facilitate a rational reflection 
on contested convictions, without the pretence or self-deceit that knowledge can 
be gained in some objective detached manner, as if one approached the task 
without prejudice, or that the issues could be dislocated from their 
situatedness. 377 Their delineation of the concept of perspectivism appears to 
provide a means of working with primary sources that has a measure of 
objectivity (working with a framework of justifications) without imperialist or 
relativist hermeneutical notions. 378 

Figure 7 below is my summary outline of the concept of convictions as method 
proposed by McClendon and Smith and outlined in Chapter 2. I have set out 
their definition of convictions and charted the actions they propose through the 
process of identifying, assessing and justifying convictions to the multilayered 
task of identifying the existence and components of conviction sets and the 
internal structure of the set. Finally, there is the task of proposing whatever 
transformation may be necessary. This is indeed a substantial programme and 
potentially a significant difficulty with their proposal — but I shall turn to that 
shortly. 


374 Terrence T. Tilley, "In Favour of a "Practical Theory of Religion": Montaigne and Pascal," 
ibid., p.53. 

376 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious Relativism, pp. 184-85. 

376 Ibid., p.195. 

377 MacIntyre, After Virtue '-A Study in Moral Theory, p.212. MacIntyre goes on to say that our 
own lives are lived out and understood in the context of narratives and therefore ‘...the form of 
narrative is appropriate for understanding the actions of others. Stories are lived before they 
are told ...’ ibid. 

378 See McClendon and Smith, Convictions '■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.8 for a discussion 
of the terms imperialism and relativism in this context. 
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Figure T- Outline of the Concept of Convictions as Method 


The Concept of Convictions as Method 

This is an outline of the programme of work to justify convictions and 
conviction sets following McClendon and Smith’s methodology and assuming 
their definition of convictions as a persistent belief such that if X (a person or 
community) has a conviction it will not easily be relinquished and it cannot be 
relinquished without making X a significantly different person (or community) 
than before and the theological task as being ... the discovery, understanding 
or interpretation, and transformation of the convictions of a convictional 
community, including the discovery and critical revision of their relation to one 
another and to whatever else there is. 

1. Identification and recording of four possible fields of source material: 

Utterances / written statements / historical narrative / practices 

2. Utterances and written materials to be justified as meaningful speech- 
acts/beliefs and assessed according to: 

Pre / Primary / Representative / Affective conditions leading to the 
Identification of meaningful beliefs 

3. Utterances and written meaningful beliefs to be justified as coherent 
beliefs requiring: 

Meaningful beliefs set against practices 
Identification of justified/happy beliefs 

4. Identifying happy beliefs that are convictions 

i.e. those beliefs shown to be persistent and significant 

5. Gathering of all the convictions of the conviction set having repeated all 
of the above for each conviction 

6. Convictions of the conviction set prioritised — particular / doctrinal / 
presiding 

7. Presiding convictions’ capacity to address challenges and change 
assessed 

8. Proposal of transformations necessary 
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5.3 The Concept as Conceptual Language 


a) Convictions 

Whether or not the method outlined by McClendon and Smith is adopted and 
followed, and whether or not the context is theology, the concept of convictions 
as a conceptual language is still valuable. Precisely because Zuurdeeg has 
established convictions as a meaningful way of identifying those things to which 
we bear witness as the ‘convictus’ 379 that shapes our lives, and because 
McClendon and Smith have offered a precise working definition of convictions, 
it is entirely possible to appropriate the language meaningfully in reflection on 
a range of human situations. 

There is, of course, the danger that the terminology loses significance when 
used carelessly. We are mindful of Diane Reay’s comment regarding habitus, 
that conceptual terms can often be sprayed around academic work like 
‘intellectual hair spray’ — merely to try and prevent a weak analysis from falling 
apart. There is also the danger that conceptual language becomes a form of 
ideology, a non-critical application of categories to whatever may be under 
investigation. 380 That said, the terminology has been helpfully appropriated in 
regard to a ‘baptistic’ 381 way of doing theology and in other forms of research, 


379 Zuurdeeg, p.28. 

380 In a previously published paper I considered the issues involved when appropriation of a 
conceptual device and way of thinking becomes more than an investigative paradigm and 
becomes an ideological way of seeing the world and labelling whatever phenomena we 
investigate. I suggested that Ched Myers, a former student of McClendon, provides a good model 
of critical appropriation of a method and conceptual language. Myers’ reflection on, and 
thoughtful, critical appropriation of, McClendon's work allows him to be able to express his own 
theological method as constituent; correlative, careful and contextual, recognising that 'Like all 
theology, it is a conversation in progress.' David McMillan, "Me Clendon / Me Clendonisrm 
Methodology or Ideology?," Baptistic Theologies 3, no. 1 (201l) : p.56. 

381 The word ‘baptistic’ functions as a term to identify the expression of Christian faith by those 
of the free church tradition who prioritise the practice of believer’s baptism in the context of a 
gathered community of believers and who, in theory, expect a lifestyle of radical discipleship 
from their members. Rollin Grams and Parush Parushev argue that baptistic communities 
encompass the likes of Baptists, Pentecostals and Adventists, Rollin G. Grams and Parush R. 
Parushev, "Editors’ Preface," in Towards an Understanding of European Baptist Identity■' 
Listening to the Churches in Armenia, Bulgaria, Central Asia, Moldova, North Caucasus, Omsk 
and Poland ed. Rollin G Grams and Parush R Parushev (Prague : IBTS 2006), p.10. It follows on 
from McClendon’s preference for the term baptist with a lower case ‘b’ as he identifies himself 
as in the historical tradition of the Anabaptists and the contemporary life experience of being 
Baptist in the Preface of McClendon. Parushev argues that baptistic communities have a 
distinct hermeneutical approach ‘...construing communal experience via narrative engagement 
with scriptures...a process of discerning together the moral significance of the biblical story for 
guiding personal or communal social living.’ Parush R. Parushev, “Baptistic Convictional 
Hermeneutics,” in Helen Dare and Simon Woodman, eds., The Plainly Revealed Word of God? 
Baptist Hermeneutics in Theory and Practice (Macon, GA : Mercer University Press, 2011), 
p.190. 
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such as that conducted by Jon Hardin when investigating the life of a historical 
Moravian community. 382 


Hardin addresses the question of how the concept of convictional communities 
relates to theology. He argues that the particular approach to theology which 
seeks to discover, interpret, and critically engage the convictions of a community 
can be described as biographical theology (and its methodology can be referred 
to as convictionahbiographical analysis) because the object of inquiry is the 
character of a community (or that of an individual within a community). 

b) Convictional Theology 

The terminology of the concept of convictions, while linked to the methodological 
task as outlined above, is also used conceptually, particularly in regard to 
theology, hence the term ‘convictional theology’. 

Parush Parushev not only develops and incorporates the concept of 
convictions in the context of moral reasoning, as outlined in the previous 
chapters, but in published articles and papers delivered at conferences across 
Europe he has promoted the discourse of ‘convictional theology’. Through his 
role as Academic Dean, Parushev made the language of convictions and 
convictional theology common currency within the International Baptist 
Theological Study Centre Amsterdam (IBTS Centre) and its predecessor the 
International Baptist Theological Seminary, Prague (IBTS). 383 While the 
discourse of convictional theology may not be commonly used in wider academic 


382 Hardin outlines his project in the following terms : ‘I suggest that the Moravians of Bethlehem 
can be helpfully viewed in terms of James McClendon’s idea of a convictional community. In his 
two works Biography as Theology-'How Life Stories Can Remake Today’s Theology and Ethics, 
McClendon has developed the idea of convictional communities. Such communities possess a 
particular theological center point—a “guiding stimulus by which a people...shape their life and 
thought....” This theological center is often described by McClendon as a governing vision, that 
is, a central feature of the life of a convictional community which is seen to evoke other features 
and may serve as an organizing principle for understanding the uniqueness of the community’s 
theology. The guiding vision encompasses the community’s self-identity, its way of life, and its 
sense of purpose. Particular, deep-seated convictions unite such communities and give them a 
distinctive identity.’ Jon Edwin Hardin, "Creating Convictional Community: Missional 
Spirituality in the Moravian Community of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 1741-1762" (Dissertation, 
Vrije Universiteit, 2014), p.3. Hardin does not seek to follow the process of defining, identifying 
and justifying the convictions of the Bethlehem community; rather, he observes the practices of 
the community and suggests that in this way they can be seen to be convictional communities 
on the basis of their shared missional practices. 

383 Prior to becoming the International Baptist Theological Study Centre Amsterdam in 2014, 
the institution existed since 1996 in Prague as the International Baptist Theological Seminary 
(IBTS). During these years as Academic Dean, Dr Parush Parushev promoted critical 
engagement with McClendon’s work, which had previously been largely unknown in the 
European context. Dr Parushev was also a close friend and colleague of Glen Stassen who, prior 
to his death in 2014, was a regular contributor to the academic life of IBTS and one of the 
supervisors of this project. 
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theology, PhD students have successfully appropriated it in their research 384 
and various international conferences organised under Parushev’s leadership 
have explored the concepts. 

Foremost of these conferences was the International Conference on 
Convictional Theologies hosted by the IBTS Centre Amsterdam in November 
2014. A total of fifteen papers by scholars from the USA, UK, Netherlands, 
Czech Republic and Lithuania were subsequently published across three issues 
of the journal Baptistic Theologies. The publications from the conference reflect 
upon ‘...methodological concerns of convictional theologizing as well as exploring 
new venues of creative engagement with the primary theologies of convictional 
communities’ 385 and provide one of the most important resources in a discussion 
on convictions and convictional theology. 

In his presentation to the conference, Parushev argued that a baptistic 
understanding of the theological task is not about the construction of theological 
systems but rather ‘...an exercise in convictional theologizing.’ 386 Parushev is 
assuming that formal theology, academic theology, should be seen primarily as 
the process of investigation of the lived out (primary) theology of the faith 
community. This is very much in keeping with McClendon’s definition of 
theology referred to at the outset of this thesis^ ‘...the discovery, understanding 
or interpretation, and transformation of the convictions of a convictional 
community, including the discovery and critical revision of their relation to one 
another and to whatever else there is.’ 387 Parushev concludes, ‘...convictions 
shaped by shared life in gathering, intentional communities, [become] the 
primary source for authentic convictional theologising.’ 388 

Henk Bakker, following up on the argument that convictional theology is 
investigation into theology in life experiences, refers to convictional theology as 
‘...an investigation into “shared character” as embedded in communal life.’ 389 
Bakker argues that the Christocentric nature of Baptist communal life is what 
generates the moral space of the community of faith — convictional theology is 
about mapping that moral space, because convictional theology is not so much 


384 Three successful PhDs in particular that demonstrate successful critical engagement with 
the concept of convictions and convictional theology emanating from IBTS Prague and IBTSC 
Amsterdam respectively are : Lina Andronoviene, "Transforming the Struggles of Tamars ; 
Singleness in Intentional Baptistic Communities" (University of Wales, 2012); Douglas James 
Heidebrecht, "Contextualizing Community Hermeneutics : Mennonite Brethren and Women in 
Church Leadership" (Dissertation, University of Wales, 2013). Hardin, 2014. 

385 "Editorial," Baptistic Theologies 6, no. 2'- p.iv. 

386 Parush R. Parushev, "Carrying out the Theological Task in a Baptistic Way," ibid., no. V 
p.54. 

387 James William McClendon, Ethics ■Systematic Theology (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1986), 
p.23. 

388 Parushev, "Carrying out the Theological Task in a Baptistic Way," p.70. 

389 Hendrik Adrianus Bakker, "Convictional Theology as Mapping Moral Space," ibid.: p.83. 
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concerned about a set of truths as it is about the way those truths are lived out 
in practice. 390 


In his substantial exploration of Anabaptist Theology, Thomas Finger follows 
McClendon’s definition of theology, focused as it is on the concept of convictions. 
He understands the theological task as ‘rendering implicit convictions explicit’ 
and the associated task of critically assessing the community’s convictions in the 
light of ‘...the community’s most basic norms, challenges from its culture and 
interaction among these.’ 391 Finger goes on to identify the convictional 
framework of Anabaptist theology which, as stated by Bakker, centres around 
Christological considerations — not in abstract theological doctrines - but 
primarily in what Stassen would call ‘incarnational discipleship’. 392 

Zuurdeeg does not use the term ‘convictional theology’ but he does refer to 
convictional interpretations of how Christians frame their existence in the 
world. He refers the reader to the work of Jacques Maritain, Karl Barth, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr for ‘Convictional interpretations of the Christian faith.’ 393 
Zuurdeeg denies that it is possible to speak of the language of the faith, arguing 
that there are various languages, three of which he terms ‘convictional in 
character’: the language of the biblical authors! the language of present day 
theologians! the language of historical theologians. 394 He states that all 
languages involved in expressions of Christian faith are ‘convictional in 
character’ 395 but does not develop the concept of convictional theology as 
outlined above — that development is dependent upon the revision and 
development of the concept by McClendon and Smith, and later McClendon’s 
theological writings. 


5.4 The Concept as a Viable Research Method 

There needs to be a clear distinction between the terms ‘theological method’ and 
‘research method’, as may be appropriated in the field of practical theology. It is 
acceptable in the context of theological enquiry to work with a conceptual 
language as the theological method. As I have outlined above, the concept of 


390 Ibid., p.92. Other papers presented at the conference included: David McMillan, "William 
Zuurdeeg and the Concept of Convictional Theology," ibid. Stuart Blythe, "Athol Gill (1937- 
1992): Incarnational Disciple," ibid. Andrew Goodliff, "Why Baptist Ecclesiology Is Non- 
Voluntary," ibid., no. 2 (2014). Jim Purves, "Missional Identities Woven in Tartan: Convictional 
Drivers and Practices in the Baptist Union of Scotland," ibid. Annette Mosher, "Roger Williams: 
Conviction among the Convicted," ibid. Graham B. Walker, "Anamnesis and Anastasis : A Global 
Reflection in the Way of James Wm McClendon, Jr," ibid. 7, no. 1 (2015). Tim Noble, "Missionary 
Convictions and the Convictions of the Other," ibid. 

391 Thomas N. Finger, A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology ■ Biblical, Historical, Constructive 
(Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), pp.95'6. 

392 Glen Harold Stassen, A Thicker Jesus •' Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age, 1st ed. 
(Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012). 

393 Zuurdeeg, p.315. 

394 Ibid., p.282. 

395 Ibid., p.299. 
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convictions employed as ‘convictional theology’ serves well when addressing a 
particular way of doing theology and a particular kind of theological community. 
McClendon provides more than adequate evidence of this in his theological 
works, Systematic Theology and Biography as Theology. However, the concept 
of convictions as outlined by McClendon and Smith is offered to us as more than 
a theological method; it is offered as a research method, a means of uncovering 
and justifying (or questioning) the convictions of a community and as a means, 
or at least part of the process, of defusing conflict or possible conflict. 

Having set out a detailed method (as summarised in Figure 7), McClendon 
and Smith acknowledge on the final page of the book that ‘We have not set out 
to do theoretics in this book.’ 396 They previously made clear that the term 
‘theoretics’ is interchangeable with their understanding of theological research, 
the secular version of the term, therefore theoretics is the process of uncovering 
the convictions of convictional communities in relation to one another and to 
whatever else there is, be that in religious or non-religious contexts. McClendon 
and Smith made a conscious decision to avoid analysis of the convictions of any 
particular individuals or communities and concentrated on the philosophical 
basis and reasoning underpinning the concept - and as a contribution to the 
philosophy of religion that is acceptable. However, it is unfortunate that no 
further effort was made to interrogate their method or provide any suggestions 
or recommendations as to how the method might play out in the context of 
conflicts — the very contexts which they claimed inspired their enterprise in the 
first place. 

Despite the philosophical engagement with speech act theory and convictions, 
when looking for illustrations of how speech acts work and how convictions may 
be justified, McClendon and Smith offer innocuous illustrations to do with 
baseball, football, passing the salt or theological statements about Israel 
crossing the Red Sea. 397 As an exercise in the philosophy of religion seeking to 
address the problem of convictional differences, not least because of the way in 
which they can lead to conflict, this is, in my opinion, unfortunate. It would 
surely have been possible, by way of illustration, to engage in some way with 
the contemporary conflicts they list as concerns (Northern Ireland, Palestine, 
Bosnia), without the obligation to offer definitive justification of the convictions 
of any one of the participating communities. 

McClendon was not unaware of the issue I have outlined above. In a lecture 
given at California State University (James Smith’s academic institution) in 
1995 and printed in The Collected Works Vol.2 ,, 398 McClendon acknowledges the 
difficulty of dealing with convictional real-life clashes such as Arab convictions 


396 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.196. 

397 Ibid., pp.63ff. 

398 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Ryan Andrew Newson, and Andrew C. Wright, The Collected 
Works of James Wm. Me Clendon, Jr. ■'Volume 2 (Waco, Texas : Baylor University Press, 2014), 
pp.141-49. 
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in the face of Israeli challenges and vice versa. The convictional clash across 
borders raises the question, ‘By what rules are convictions justifiable in face of 
transconvictional challenge?’ With commendable candour, McClendon 
acknowledges that ‘...affect and cognition and happy utterance itself fail to scale 
the barricades separating rival communities of conviction.’ 399 Continuing to 
explore the process of justification in transconvictional contexts, McClendon 
further acknowledges three challenges or difficulties. Firstly, the kind of loci 
proposed in Convictions — truth, beauty, fairness and any other choice of loci of 
justification — will be contested and disputed transconvictionally. Secondly, 
there exists the challenge of the transparency of the form of communication, 
given that language is ‘...already in itself the bearer of convictions.’ 400 Will 
people be able to hear and understand one another across convictional divides? 
Thirdly, there is the challenge of the unlimited range of social matrices and the 
problem of the self-involving character of each process. 401 The solutions 
McClendon offers are not very helpful. In response to the question of the loci of 
justification, he proffers the response that each locus does not designate a 
criterion that would settle an interconvictional dispute, but simply identifies an 
arena that will have to be considered. This is undoubtedly true, but does not 
address the problem he acknowledges — that the choice of loci of justification will 
be contested and disputed transconvictionally. In regard to the second challenge, 
McClendon expresses the hope that over time language use may converge and 
the problem be ameliorated. This seems a circular argument as the 
transparency of language, or the lack of it, is the acknowledged problem in 
facilitating justification or agreement on the loci of justification. In regard to the 
third challenge, McClendon offers little more than acknowledgement of the 
diversity of possible social matrices and that the process of justification takes 
time ; 

Justifying religious or other convictions, in short, is a historical process, 

complex in nature, involving contested loci of support and the progress of 

language, all within a matrix of human engagement and action. 402 

McClendon and Smith had offered three analogies to suggest that, over 
time, we may see the resolution of the problems of identifying whether ‘secular 
atheism (or Anabaptist Christianity, or Maoist Marxism, or Vedantic Hinduism) 
is or is not an adequate conviction set, or the adequate conviction set.’ 403 The 
analogies are of an infant learning its native language! periods of linguistic 
uncertainty during revolutions (the overthrow of a monarchy by a republic); the 
discovery of oxygen and the dispute as to whether it was Joseph Priestly or 
Antoine Lavoisier who was the first to make the discovery. They see these 
analogies as illustrations of barriers to understanding that exist, or have 
existed, and yet are ultimately resolved. They acknowledge that none of the 


390 Ibid., p.146. 

400 Ibid., p.148. 

401 Ibid., p.149. 

402 Ibid. 

403 McClendon and Smith, Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.151. 
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analogies is completely satisfactory or completely analogous to the challenge of 
realising the justification of convictions in contemporary convictional pluralism, 
as set out in their method of justification. However, they express the hope that 
over time there may develop the capacity to share a common language (or 
understanding), or through crisis upheaval or conceptual and linguistic 
developments the justification of the conviction sets of contemporary plural 
society may be addressed. They conclude: 

In this view, we humans are a classroom of children learning to express 
happily our deepest prehensions — our generation (in Lessing’s metaphor) 
a single school-day in the education of the human race. 404 

One would not wish to dissent from the sentiment that our generation is but 
a single school-day in the education of the human race, but the 
acknowledgement of the fact is a further difficulty for the viability of the concept 
of the justification of convictions as a means of addressing convictional 
difference and disputes, unless, and this requires a significant leap of 
imagination, the work carried out by McClendon and Smith were to attain the 
standing of a major world philosophical tradition across the generations. Where 
conflict exists, or might arise, time and events do not wait for such elongated 
processes of philosophical justification and such processes are not a normal 
organic element of the life of a community such as language learning. Political 
manoeuvring, military might or conceptual upheavals are more likely to effect 
change which may have very little or nothing to do with whether or not the 
victors’ convictions are justified. 

As someone interested in appropriating the concept of convictions for the 
purposes of understanding and constructively engaging with conflict, I find 
McClendon’s responses to the challenges he acknowledges, disheartening. They 
may be coherent within the philosophical framework of convictions developed 
with James Smith, but the vagueness and broad generalising of the responses 
are disappointing. I laud and share the sentiment: ‘...the answer to relativism 
is not to deny the divisions that rend the world, but instead to mend it as we can 
by changing its enmities and misunderstandings into understandings and 
friendships — the hard work that undermines relativism.’ 405 However, I am not 
convinced that the method offered meets the need. McClendon and Smith’s 
suggestion that resolving the problems of contemporary pluralism (the world of 
competing convictions which may and can give rise to conflict) will be a time- 
consuming task ‘...more likely to be measured in centuries than in shorter 
seasons of time.’ 406 offers little hope to those seeking to understand and resolve 
contemporary conflicts. 


404 Ibid., p.153. 

405 McClendon, Newson, and Wright, The Collected Works of James Wm. Me Clendon, Jr. 
•'Volume 2, p.149. We might think of ecumenical relations as an illustration of moving 
misunderstandings into understandings and friendship. 

406 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.151. 
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One other potential difficulty that would thwart the sincere ambitions of 
McClendon and Smith for their programme of the justification of convictions, 
lies in the fact that their philosophical framework, and resultant method, is set 
in the context of Western philosophical traditions and cultures. The Western 
tradition of critical thinking, an essential component of the process of 
justification of convictions, is not necessarily valued in the same way in cultures 
which may prize tradition, authoritarianism or honour/shame more highly. 
Convictional disputes are often intercultural as well as interconvictional, in 
which the narrative traditions run so deep that, even if sharing a common 
language (which may not be the case, thus raising additional possible difficulties 
in determining the nature and veracity of a speech act), completely different 
cultural values may render the engagement with the process of justification 
meaningless. 


5.5 Justifying Convictions 

McClendon and Smith suggest that convictions are not simply, or even mainly, 
the province of individuals and that people are not shaped by a single conviction. 
Arguing that the ‘community is logically prior’ to the individual in the 
construction of convictions, they ask how, in a world of plurality of convictional 
communities, we can structure our approach to addressing the happiness or 
otherwise of our convictions. As noted earlier, the answer that is offered contains 
three elements. The first is using what they call ‘the loci of justification’, the 
second, happiness of the speech act and the third, the social matrix of 
justification. By loci of justification they mean adjudicating the conviction 
against an appropriate set of judgments — truth, coherence, contribution to a 
good or satisfactory life, whether it embodies justice, righteousness and the like. 
The second is the application of the speech act criteria — primary, representative 
and affective. They argue that the most productive approach to discerning and 
evaluating (justifying or rejecting) the convictions of any given community is to 
investigate the nature and role of the language of convictions in, and of, the 
community within the context of its own story. 407 The third, the social matrix of 
justification, refers to whether the convictions of the community withstand the 
challenges that arise to the convictions from non-conformists within the 
community: ‘...the reformer and the revolutionary, the act of the rebel, the 
experience of the convert’. 408 It could be that the challenge comes through 
encounter with other groups, or the ‘questing’ of enquiring minds or from 
sceptics. Sometimes the practices and convictions of a community can be event 
or time specific (e.g. emerging out of a crisis) which, as time and context changes, 
becomes problematic. The social matrix is essentially the mechanisms that 
present challenges to the convictional community because of being in the world 


407 In a discussion of the definition of ‘theology’ McClendon emphasised the importance of 
recognising that theology has to be understood in the context of ‘...some historical narrative 
(discovering the actual convictions of a given community in their setting in the ongoing 
community story)...’ McClendon, 2002, p.24. 

408 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.109. 
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and the observation of the community’s capacity to address such challenges or 
adapt and change in a changing world. 


However, one of the challenges, possibly even drawbacks, of their proposal is 
the transfer of their methodology into the doing of it, which McClendon and 
Smith emphasise was not the task they were undertaking. 409 As their project is 
a theoretical project and not an actual case study, there will be significant 
challenge in translating their justificatory methodology from the theoretical 
models they discuss to real world situations. Set out as a narrative, the flow of 
their argument is clear, and there can be seen to be a reliable transfer of the 
principles of speech act theory to the uncovering of convictional core beliefs. 
However, when we abstract the structure of the method from the narrative and 
ask: is this do-able in a real life context? Is there the time, the breadth of 
understanding, the resources, assuming we wish to avoid the practice of simply 
‘naming’ as opposed to identifying convictions? I am of the opinion that the 
process as set out is neither practical nor achievable. Figure 7 sets out the 
structure of a work plan for research on a case study or specific ‘live’ situation, 
based on the elucidation of their theory. As Brian Brock observes, the 
convictional model is ‘rather procedure-heavy’, though whether his suggested 
alternative of creating space for critical reflection of one’s own convictions by 
‘studying how other Christians lived and thought’ would begin to equate with 
the potential of the convictional approach is unlikely. 410 

As noted earlier, it is acknowledged that McClendon and Smith were fully 
aware of the potential scale of the task of uncovering convictions. 411 However, 
the ‘matrix of human engagement and action’ is the only context in which the 
theory has any useful application and, if the process is overly long and 
complicated, then any potential useful application may, like a batsman late at 
the crease, have timed out, 412 with the need addressed in some other way 
(possibly by violence), the crisis over while the academic ponders. 


4 °9 ‘\y e have not set out to do theoretics in this book...’ ibid., p.196. McClendon and Smith see 
the development of their work as a science of convictions (p. 183) and suggest that if the term 
theology is unhelpful when applying the concept of convictions in non-religious communities, 
then the synonym theoretics may be more appropriate. ‘Theology, in other words , is religious 
theoretics; theoretics is convictional exploration, whether religious or not.’ ibid., p.185. 

410 Brian Brock, "What Does It Mean to Study Theology? On the Dangers of Seminaries and 
Universities.," in Ethical Thinking at the Crossroads of European Reasoning, ed. Ovidiu 
Creanga Parush R. Parushev, Brian Brock (Prague : International Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 2007), p.10, ftn2. 

411 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.178. 

412 Law 31 of the rules of cricket state : ‘After the fall of a wicket or the retirement of a batsman, 
the incoming batsman must, unless Time has been called, be in position to take guard or for his 
partner to be ready to receive the next ball within 3 minutes of the dismissal or retirement. If 
this requirement is not met, the incoming batsman will be out, Timed out.’ Marylebone Cricket 
Club, "The Laws of Cricket: Law 31," httpV/www.lords.org/laws-and-spirit/laws-of- 
cricket/laws/law-31-timed-out,57,AR.html. [accessed 04/01/2013] As noted earlier (Section 4.1) 
McClendon and Smith ‘happily’ employed illustrations from American Football when exploring 
and explaining the significance of sentential, illocutionary and perlocutionary speech. A sporting 
metaphor therefore seems not inappropriate on this occasion. 
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The danger is, therefore, that it is possible to be tempted to begin a research 
project with McClendon and Smith’s definition of convictions as the a priori 
justification for naming certain beliefs as convictions, without consciously doing 
the work of following the pattern of the process of identification and the process 
of justification. In academic research it is not uncommon for what is a proposal 
of a methodological approach to be employed uncritically and thus become an 
ideological reading of the subject to be investigated. 

5.6 Conviction Sets 

McClendon and Smith devised the term ‘conviction sets’, a phrase by which they 
intended to 

...refer to the set of all convictions held by a person as that person’s 
conviction set and to the set of all convictions held in common by members 
of a community as the community’s (shared) conviction set. ...meaning 
the set of beliefs that shape the actual life and practices of the 
community. 413 

Besides establishing the happiness, or justification, of convictions there is, they 
suggest, the need to categorise the convictions of a convictional set and to 
discriminate between convictions as particular, doctrinal and presiding. 414 
Presiding convictions are considered the highest order and the least likely, or 
last, to be open to change or alteration from the core of a conviction set. 

Brock’s observation that the convictional model is ‘procedure-heavy’ is 
particularly true of the methodological process of identifying conviction sets. The 
process of identifying a conviction set, or a number of conviction sets, within 
McClendon and Smith’s scheme as set out in Figure 7 may make theoretical 
sense and be useful conceptual language, but such detailed delineation of 
convictions sets is, in reality, unachievable. 

Their suggestion that within a conviction set it is necessary to discriminate 
between convictions as particular, doctrinal and presiding is fraught with 
significant difficulties. Their own efforts to illustrate the process of discerning 
between particular, doctrinal and presiding convictions is hedged around with 
provisos and uncertainty. 415 Furthermore, they hold out the prospect of having 
to identify an indeterminable number of competing subsets of convictions, where 
the force of one subset may reduce the force of another subset. 416 

In addition to the methodological problems, there also seems to be a 
conceptual problem, an inherent contradiction in McClendon and Smith’s 
scheme between the definition of convictions and the identification of conviction 
sets. As noted earlier their definition of a conviction is ; 


413 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■ Defusing Religious Relativism, p.91. 

414 Ibid., pp.94-97. 

415 Ibid., p.97. 

416 Ibid., p.92. 
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A conviction (as we use the term) means a persistent belief such that if X 
(a person or community) has a conviction it will not easily be relinquished 
and it cannot be relinquished without making X a significantly different 
person (or community) than before. 417 

However, to concede the concept of subsets of convictions of differing force and/or 
a hierarchical order of convictions within a conviction set is to weaken, if not 
fatally undermine, the definition of a conviction as so elemental to an individual 
or community that if relinquished they become significantly different. I can 
appreciate that, as we draw our convictions from differing communities, 
categorising them to explain how they cohere makes sense theoretically. 
However, if we work with the understanding that a conviction (any conviction 
held by a person or community) is such that its relinquishment creates a 
significantly different person or community, then it is hard to see how there can 
be a hierarchy of convictions! for if the relinquishment of a conviction does not 
create a significantly different person (or community) it was not, by definition, 
a conviction in the first place, merely a belief. In the terms of the definition, all 
convictions must have equal force, rendering the concept of hierarchy 
meaningless. If the use of the term conviction set is no more than to say that an 
individual or community will hold more than one conviction, and possibly from 
more than one source, then well and good, but to speak of convictions — plural — 
is perfectly adequate and dispenses with the complexity and impossibility of 
actually identifying a conviction set, sets and subsets as proposed within their 
scheme. 

It is interesting to note that the definition of theology proposed by McClendon 
and Smith in Convictions is different from that offered in McClendon’s 
landmark first volume of Systematic Theology, Ethics. In Convictions (1975) the 
definition of theology is based around the concept of conviction sets: 

By theology or theoretics - ...we mean the discovery, examination, and 
transformation of the conviction set of a given convictional community, 
carried on with a view to discovering and modifying the relation of the 
member con victions to one another, to other (noncon victional) beliefs held 
by the community and to whatever else there is. 418 
In the 1994 edition of Convictions an endnote is marked in the text at the end 
of this definition of theology. 419 The endnote refers the reader to Vols. 1 & 2 
(.Ethics & Doctrine) of McClendon’s Systematic Theology. However, in both 
volumes of the Systematic Theology the definition of theology has been changed 
significantly: 

It is the discovery, understanding or interpretation, and transformation 
of the convictions of a convictional community, including the discovery 
and critical revision of their relation to one another and to whatever else 
there is. 420 


417 Ibid., p.5. 

418 Understanding Religious Convictions, 1975, p.192. (Italics are authors’) 

419 Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, 1994, p.184. 

420 McClendon, 2002, p.23. 
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In Ethics ‘examination’ is further defined as ‘understanding or 
interpretation’, but the focus of this understanding or interpretation has been 
shifted from the ‘conviction set of a community’ (as in Convictions) and how the 
convictions of the set cohere to simply the understanding or interpretation of the 
convictions of a convictional community. It could be argued that the definition 
in Ethics is merely a shorthand version of that in Convictions — the conviction 
set of a community is by definition its convictions. However, given the level of 
technical delineation of how a conviction set is to be determined (Figure 7), I 
suspect that it was essential to remove the term conviction set precisely because 
it has in Convictions a very clearly defined and detailed structure, the 
attainment of which, in practice, is unworkable. 

Dropping the terminology of conviction sets in Ethics is all the more 
significant, given that in Convictions McClendon and Smith argue that it is 

...a fruitless task to attempt to assess the worth of any conviction in 

isolation.they cannot normally be tested in isolation ...the justification 

or rejection of convictions, ...must often consist in the justification or 
rejection of sets of convictions ...and not one by one. 421 
Zuurdeeg and McClendon and Smith have adequately shown that any 
individual or community 422 holds convictions in the plural and to conceptualise 
that plurality as a set is entirely reasonable, but in Convictions a. conviction set 
is not presented simply as a conceptual idea but as a multilayered, identifiable 
construction that can be subjected to the tests of justification. I am unaware of 
any explanation offered as to why the language of conviction sets was changed 
in the intervening period between publication of Understanding Convictions or 
the revised edition Convictions and the later appearance of Ethics, the first in 
the three-volume Systematic Theology. My own assumption is that at some 
point it was recognised that the rigorous procedure of identifying conviction sets 
as set out in Convictions hindered any prospect of progress. The idea of 
conviction sets as a conceptual device is useful, as part of a research method it 
is over-theorised, unworkable and unhelpful. 

Had McClendon and Smith expended their efforts on developing Zuurdeeg’s 
early thinking on the relationship between convictions and world view, they 
might have provided a more useful and workable sense of the role of convictions 
in the shaping of, as Zuurdeeg puts it, how we see the world. I can appreciate 
the hesitancy to embrace the concept of world view as noted earlier in Zuurdeeg’s 
defence of the concept, as it is hostage to many different philosophical and 
sociological strategies. For example, N. T. Wright makes much of the concept of 
world view in his The New Testament and The People of God. Drawing on 


421 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.99. 

422 1 am conscious that at no point in my research and discussion have I addressed the question 
of how the concept of convictions relates to those with profound mental or perceptive disability. 
It is easy to subscribe to the view that convictions make us what we are, but the question of how 
this statement relates to those who appear to lack the capacity to articulate feelings, emotions 
or preferences is a matter that requires further investigation in another research project. 
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various sociological academics, Wright suggests that world views provide four 
things ; ‘...the stories through which human beings view reality ...answer the 
basic questions that determine human existence ...are expressed in cultural 
symbols ...function as social and/or cultural boundary-markers.’ 423 Wright goes 
on to assert that World views, ...are like the foundations of a house ...They are 
that through which ...a society or an individual normally looks! they form the 
grid according to which humans organise reality.’ 424 In Wright, the world view 
appears as the origin, organising principle and means of seeing the world. It 
seems to exist without cause or process and yet function as the outcome of a 
process and causes. 

By contrast, Zuurdeeg understood world view as constituted by our 
convictions, the means by which they cohere and consequently through which 
we see and engage with the world around us. Our world view is how we give 
account of the world, based on our convictions. It is not that the world view 
generates our narrative and beliefs, but that our narrative nurtures our 
convictions and our convictions generate our world view as they inform our 
processes of moral reasoning. 

Zuurdeeg spent considerable effort in defending his emphasis on world view 
against existentialist objections, concluding by saying that ‘The existentialists 
overdo the contrast between “being-in-the-world” and ...the element of “giving 
account of’,...which is not purely rational but guided by convictions.’ 425 Zuurdeeg 
saw our accounting of how we see our world as, obviously, related to language 
but also to ‘view’. His understanding of this is most interesting: 

The metaphor of seeing is indispensable in the “giving account of’ life. We 
“look at” certain problems or goods “in the light of’ our highest good. We 
act “in view of’ some value which is at stake. The undeniability of the 
importance of the “view” element forces us to ask again for the reason of 
the vehement protest against Weltanschauung. 426 

Observing an increasingly secular culture in which the concept of a ‘convictor’ 
in the form of God, or biblical authority, or other religious authority seemed to 
be disappearing, Zuurdeeg saw the concept of world view as being able to 
account for the assimilation of convictions from various sources by individuals 
and communities. Zuurdeeg understood the world view as operating in both an 
implicit and explicit way — implicitly providing the structure of how the 
individual sees themselves, explicitly providing the structure for how the 
individual sees themselves in the world. It may be possible to argue that 
Zuurdeeg’s world view is a more manageable way, in practice, of dealing with 


423 N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People of God, Christian Origins and the Question 
of God (London: SPCK, 1992), pp. 123-24. 

424 Ibid., p.125. 

426 Zuurdeeg, p.109. 

426 Ibid. 
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communal convictions than McClendon and Smith’s conviction sets, but first it 
is worth considering other input in regard to world views or paradigms. 


Stassen and Gushee also put significant stress on the appropriateness of the 
concept of world view, specifically regarding convictions. Writing in Kingdom 
Ethics, and addressing the role of basic convictions in their discussion of the 
‘Four Dimensions of Character’, they note that there is much discussion in 
regard to the concept of world views and assert that ‘A world view is that 
cohesive set of beliefs through which people view the world and thus, consciously 
or not, set their life course.’ 427 They refer to ‘core world view convictions’ and 
illustrate the relationship between world view and basic convictions as played 
out in moral dilemmas and reasoning in their discussion of biotechnology. 428 It 
would appear that, where there will not be a thorough engagement with the 
justificatory process of conviction sets, to avoid confusion or the misleading 
impression that detailed justificatory work has been undertaken, there is merit 
in speaking of the connection between convictions as establishing world views. 

It seems to me that, while Zuurdeeg’s concept of convictions may have been 
under-theorised, his sense that convictions play into our world view, as defined 
in his terms, is an astute and sustainable way to progress the implications of 
the concept of convictions. Zuurdeeg considers the concept of world view to be 
‘indispensable’, describing how our convictions ‘form a more or less coherent 
whole’. 429 The use of the term world view, following Zuurdeeg, may prove to be 
a useful, generalised way of expressing the influence of convictions. None of the 
above criticism is to say that the concept of convictions as method should be 
dispensed with, but that, in the light of theoretical reflection and testing in 
practice, we have to make some decisions about the means and extent of its 
useful application. 

5.7 Engagement with Conflict/Peacemaking Material 

What McClendon and Smith have offered appears to me to be most appropriate 
in terms of intraconvictional disputes. Indeed, I find the structure of convictions 
they propose resonates with my personal experience. In response to what I and 
others believed was an unacceptable portrayal of our evangelical Christian 
values by Rev. Ian Paisley during difficult days in Northern Ireland in the 
1980s, we gathered together to discuss and explore our own convictions (though 
we did not consciously use that term) and those of the wider Protestant 
evangelical community to which we belonged. It was a process that took time, a 
process of engaging with the biblical text and the contemporary political context 
of violence and the politics of fear engendered by those such as Ian Paisley. We 
consciously restricted our conversations to within the evangelical community, 
as it was the convictions (though we did not use the term) of the evangelical 


427 Stassen and Gushee, 2003, p.62. 

428 Ibid., pp.259ff. 

429 Zuurdeeg, p.98. 
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community of which we were a part that we wished to see transformed into a 
gospel commitment to peacemaking. With hindsight, I can see that the very 
processes described by McClendon and Smith were the processes in which we 
engaged and perhaps, had we been aware of McClendon and Smith’s work, we 
might have managed to short-circuit the process and be more clearly intentional 
in our work. As I reflect on that experience, I can see the enormous benefit in 
McClendon and Smith’s work and the value of the method of justification of 
convictions they propose. However, I think the assumption that the process (the 
method) could just as easily be applied to transconvictional conflicts or disputes 
is problematic. 

In an intraconvictional setting the concept and process of the justification of 
a community’s convictions in relation to one another and whatever else there is 
seems entirely appropriate. As the programme for the theologian addressing the 
primary theology of his or her community of faith (or the community doing it 
together), it sets a clear and purposeful agenda. However, precisely because the 
process of the justification of convictions is so deeply self-involving, it is certainly 
not appropriate for one to offer the opinion that one’s adversaries’ convictions 
are unjustifiable and must be transformed — that is, they must become 
significantly different people and community than they are at present. Such 
information is hardly conducive to defusing conflict. Indeed, in most conflict 
situations such opinions will almost certainly be expressed between adversaries, 
thus making the situation more intractable. 

An emphasis on the justification of convictions seems an entirely 
inappropriate focus in the context of transconvictional disputes, unless it is a 
process that each adversary is encouraged, equipped and willing to undertake 
jointly. The uncovering of convictions that allows parties to hear and understand 
one another more clearly could create the possibility of removing 
misunderstanding and the discovery of common ground (or a common enemy). 
However, the methodology of the justification of convictions will not get us to 
such a position! considerable standard peacemaking work would need to be 
undertaken before such an exercise would be possible. 

When acknowledging something of this difficulty, McClendon turns to 
Alasdair MacIntyre and the view that ‘...rationality (and justice) inhere in 
narrative traditions’, those traditions which can absorb and confront rival 
rationalities and emerge superior by means of accounting for the rivals in their 
own terms better than they can for themselves. McClendon summarises the 
situation thus ; ‘...rationally superior traditions establish their superiority, 
justify themselves, by rationally devouring their rivals.’ 430 This may be a 
satisfactory philosophical solution to a philosophical dilemma, but it is not 
representative of reality. Does the failure of the Palestinians to establish a 
homeland over so many years indicate that the Israelis are a superior tradition? 


430 McClendon, Newson, and Wright, The Collected Works of James Wm. Me Clendon, Jr. 
'■Volume2, p.146. 
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I am sure there are many Israelis and Zionists who would say yes, but that is 
more likely to be an expression of prior unchallenged convictions than an 
objective assessment. The emphasis on justification in transconvictional 
difference is likely to be at best unhelpful and, in a worst case scenario, 
damaging. 

Ironically, the outline McClendon and Smith propose for the process of 
justification 431 is remarkably similar to the issues addressed and actions 
undertaken in standard peacemaking approaches. They highlight the 
importance of language and the need for clarity over time in the process of 
justification. They explore the challenges of how the criterion of the loci of 
justification can be determined or agreed and they acknowledge that, in 
situations of intractable disagreement over the loci of justification (a lack of 
consensus as to truth or justice, for example), there is the need to rely on social 
matrices of justification. By social matrices they mean the possible rise of 
reformers, or interconvictional encounters, possible moments of enlightenment 
or even revolution. Striving for clarity of language and encouraging adversaries 
to be able to articulate the opponents’ concerns in a manner they would express 
and understand on their own terms is common practice in conflict resolution. 
Seeking, where possible, to agree common ground or criteria by which to define 
the causes of difference and conflict and to do so through interconvictional 
encounters is good conflict resolution practice. There is much practical wisdom 
contained in chapter 6 of Convictions that, in a transconvictional context, would 
be entirely appropriate as a means of seeking to defuse conflict and aid 
understanding, without the overlay of the emphasis on justification. 

5.8 Perspectivism and Moral Norms 

McClendon and Smith propose the concept of perspectivism 432 as an appropriate 
approach to convictional difference or conflict. Perspectivism is their response 
to imperialism — the view that other beliefs or convictions are wrong for want of 
being put right, and relativism — the view that convictional differences are 
‘inevitable, ineradicable,’ 433 a fact of life which there is no way of resolving. 
Perspectivism neither imposes a vision of truth (imperialism) nor denies the 
possibility of its existence (relativism), but recognises the limitations and 
weaknesses in each perception of what is true and, therefore, of our own 
convictions. On that basis perspectivism encourages the process of the 
justification of convictions in pursuit of greater clarity, understanding, 
transformation and the resolving of differences. Perspectivism requires the 
investigator to be as honest and realistic about their own convictions as possible 


431 1 am drawing here from chapter 6 of McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious 
Rela tivism, pp. 149■ 79. 

432 In chapter 1 of Convictions McClendon and Smith establish that, in their view, there are 
three ways of understanding or resolving convictional differences or conflict — imperialism, 
relativism and perspectivism. The implication of their perspectivism is worked out in chapters 
6 & 7. 

433 McClendon and Smith, Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.8. 
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and to take responsibility to acknowledge their own locatedness and prejudice. 
Perspectivism does not abandon the concept of truth or the idea that something 
may be true, but recognises the difficulty in discerning truth in a plural world 
of competing and conflicting convictions. 434 To this extent perspectivism appears 
to provide a realistic basis on which to conduct research which, by its very 
nature, is going to be more qualitative than empirical, narrative-based and self- 
engaging. However, McClendon and Smith’s perspectivism avoids, quite 
deliberately, engagement with the setting of moral norms, content with the work 
of justification of convictions. 

Their position is similar to that of Zuurdeeg in this regard. Siebrand 
interprets Zuurdeeg as being of the view that ‘Norms and values do not exist 
objectively : they form a force which impels people to set out on a quest for the 
Kingdom of God which also does not exist objectively. It is a force which wants 
to be realized.’ 435 This is a good representation of McClendon’s way of thinking 
also. 436 In the absence of setting norms, McClendon follows MacIntyre and 
proposes that rationally superior traditions will establish their superiority by 
rationally devouring their rivals and thereby justify themselves, and 
presumably delegitimise those they devoured (as noted above in discussion on 
transconvictional justification). 

I find the concept of perspectivism helpful in heightening awareness of the 
dangers of imperialism or relativism and in the challenge to identify, or at least 
recognise, the existence of one’s own convictions and prejudice. However, I would 
wish to follow Stassen and Gushee who, in a discussion on the form and function 
of moral norms, argue that rules and principles cannot be dispensed with in 
moral reasoning. Stassen and Gushee share with McClendon and others the 
view that Christian ethics should be focused at what they term the ‘basic 
convictional level.’ 437 They reject situationism as a failed response to legalism. 
They reject legalism (or contextual absolutism) as a fearful response to 
relativism or subjectivism. They reject principlism on the grounds that it can 
become, particularly for the Christian as a disciple of Jesus, the means of 
justifying avoidance of, or disobedience to ‘...the direct commands of Jesus.’ 438 
Principles, without any convictional warrant to justify why they should preside 
in moral judgements, can have little long-term traction. 

Stassen and Gushee note that those who share their view that the focus of 
Christian ethics is at the basic convictional level — the acknowledgement that 


434 McClendon developed this issue of perspectivism at the end of his Ethics when using material 
from the book One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. He concluded, ‘Our common task is not so much 
discovering a truth hiding among contrary points of view as it is coming to possess a selfhood 
that no longer evades and eludes the truth with which it is importunately confronted.’ 
McClendon, p.348. 

435 Siebrand. 

436 I owe this insight to Parush Parushev. 

437 Stassen and Gushee, p.113. 

438 Ibid. 
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‘human beings are not isolated individual decision-makers but instead members 
of groups, communities and societies in which they are embedded.’ 439 — can be 
divided into two groups^ the contextualists and the narrativists. 440 Both tend to 
downplay rules and principles, but Stassen and Gushee argue that 

Christian ethics must and should be done in the context of our faith - 
communities, and our faith-communities must do Christian ethics in the 
context of the theological narrative found in Scripture — in particular, the 
reign of God inaugurated in Jesus Christ. 441 
It seems to me that the loci of justification (beauty, truth, justice etc.) central to 
McClendon and Smith’s process of justification of convictions are concepts which 
must have some sort or element of moral content to be meaningful. Therefore, I 
would argue that McClendon and Smith’s perspectivism focused on the process 
of the justification of convictions, but divorced from the willingness to engage 
with moral norms to which those convictions should be held to account, runs the 
risk of inadvertently becoming another pathway to relativism or a form of moral 
triumphalism. 

5.9 Summary of the Critical Assessment of the Concept of Convictions 

So far in this chapter I have shown that the concept of convictions is well 
grounded in philosophical theory and reflection on the human condition of 
alienation and conflict. I have pointed out that it is thoroughly argued and 
carefully constructed and that I consider the concept to be of value as the basis 
of a research approach when seeking to understand and critique the convictions 
of a convictional community — an intraconvictional study. I have demonstrated 
that the concept functions as a useful conceptual language, particularly the 
concept of ‘convictional theology’, but also as a means of speaking of and 
understanding the roots of conflict in theological and non-theological settings. 
Based on the work of Stassen and Parushev, I have demonstrated that the 
concept is a helpful device in understanding the process of moral reasoning. 
Furthermore, I have argued that there is merit in considering how convictions 
are hardened or reshaped in the process of moral reasoning in the context of 
conflict. 

However, I believe the concept, particularly when proposed as a research 
method, has significant difficulties. I have noted that it was constructed in the 
abstract and is largely untested as a method in the context of defusing conflicts 
that are either religiously inspired or involve religious communities, whether or 
not religion is the key issue in the conflict. Having outlined the details of the 
method proposed, I have argued that it is over-theorised and, in my opinion, 
unworkable as it stands. The most obvious example of the over-theorising is seen 


439 Ibid., p.114. 

440 They categorise H. Richard Niebuhr, Paul Lehmann and James Gustafson as contextualists, 
and James McClendon, Stanley Hauerwas, Darrell Fasching and Katie Cannon as narrative 
ethicists. Ibid. 
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in the method proposed for the identification of conviction sets. This term is a 
useful conceptual language, but as a research method unworkable and, as noted 
above, was dropped from McClendon’s later definitions of the task of theology. I 
have noted that, while intended to be a contribution to the alleviation of conflict 
and misunderstanding, the failure to engage with conflict and peacemaking 
theory is a serious omission, leading to an unrealistic expectation of the value of 
the process of justification of convictions in the context of conflict. Finally, I 
consider a perspectivism divorced from engagement with moral norms 
unsatisfactory in the process of exploration of convictions, as it risks becoming 
a pathway to relativism or moral triumphalism. 

At this stage I can offer a partial answer to my research question^ 

To what extent does the concept of convictions, as developed by James 
McClendon and James Smith, drawing on the work of Willem F. 
Zuurdeeg, help in understanding moral reasoning in the context of 
conflict, in particular, the reaction of various Christian groups to the 1998 
Belfast Agreement in Northern Ireland? 

I have shown that the concept of convictions operates at a number of levels. 
At one level it is the detailed method laid out by McClendon and Smith for the 
uncovering and justification of convictions and conviction sets in pursuit of the 
defusing of religious relativism and conflict. I have highlighted the unwieldy 
nature of the structure of the method and the particular difficulties in relation 
to conviction sets. It is well argued philosophy, but that does not make it, nor 
enable it easily to become as it stands, a viable research method, for the reasons 
outlined in this chapter. 

At a second level, the concept of convictions as the incorporation of the 
insights of speech act theory, encouraging us to ‘attend to the way the religiously 
convinced express their convictions in the full context of their utterance’, 442 
holds promise for uncovering or identifying the convictions (as defined by 
McClendon and Smith) that lie beneath or behind what is spoken and/or written. 
I believe at this level the concept of convictions may prove helpful in 
understanding the moral reasoning of Christians in the context of conflict. 

At yet another level, the concept of convictions as a conceptual language is 
helpful when serving as a means of taking seriously religious or ideological 
speech and pointing to that which shapes and motivates us as human beings. It 
is also helpful to recognise the convictional nature of theology (and convictional 
theologies) and be encouraged to investigate and discover what lies at the core 
of a religious community’s identity and practice — reflecting on and shaping their 
theological vision and beliefs - as the primary theological task. This more 
inductive approach is much more in keeping with the vision of practical 
theology. 


442 McClendon and Smith, Convictions ■' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.17. 
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Having explored the key elements of the research question in regard to 
convictions and considered its helpfulness in understanding moral reasoning, it 
is time to move from the theoretical to the actual. In the chapters that follow I 
will explore the usefulness of the concept by way of a case study set in the 
context of Northern Ireland. I will be considering how a number of Christian 
groups tried to come to terms with issues raised by the years of conflict and the 
1998 Belfast Agreement that sought to bring conflict to an end. 
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Chapter 6: Setting the Context of the Case Study 


In the previous chapters I explored the concept of convictions and its application 
in the process of moral reasoning, particularly in the context of conflict. In the 
next two chapters I will present a case study in order to address the question^ 
How useful is the concept of convictions in understanding the moral reasoning 
of various Christian groups in response to the 1998 Belfast Agreement in 
Northern Ireland? 

In order to set some context for the case study, I will begin this chapter with 
a historical overview of the Northern Ireland conflict. Then I will provide a 
reflection on the role of religion in the Northern Ireland context, illustrated by 
reference to the signing of the Ulster League and Covenant in 1921. I will then 
present a justification for the rationale of focusing on material available from 
within a short six-week period, the period between the signing of the Belfast 
Agreement and the subsequent referendum on the Agreement. I will 
demonstrate how the early release of prisoners provided an important focal 
point for highlighting the moral challenges faced by many during the 
referendum campaign, making the period in the lead up to the referendum 
particularly suitable for the purposes of the case study. 

a) Important Note on Referencing in Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 

Where material in chapter 6 and chapter 7 is taken from newspapers published 
in Northern Ireland during the period from the signing of the Agreement to the 
referendum, the referencing in the text will relate to a data set of images of 
reports, letters and advertisements I have gathered and collated. Appendix 2 
contains a catalogue and summary of the material in the data set. The complete 
data set may be made available on application to the author. 443 

The referencing system works as follows: the first reference in the text below 
will appear in section 6.4 as #178! this simply means that further information 
and a summary of the source material can be found in Appendix 2 under #178. 
The information can be seen in full in the complete data set under the same 
number. Further information on the data and the structure of the catalogue is 
contained in an introduction in the Appendix. 


443 Application to the author for access to the data set should be made at research@clanrye.net 
Access may be granted to an online folder containing the images. As the folder contains more 
than 500 images it may take a few moments for the link to open the folder, some patience may 
be required. Clicking on any image in the folder should enlarge the image in whatever image 
software is loaded on the operating computer. Standard image software should be able to allow 
the user to enlarge and move through the images for ease of reading the text. 
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6.1 The Northern Ireland Conflict in Context - a Brief Historical 
Overview 


a) The Terminology of Conflict 

Throughout this study the term ‘conflict’ will be used in reference to what was 
happening in Northern Ireland. However, terminology can be all important and 
requires some clarification. From the early days of street violence, through a 
progression to bombings and shootings, two terms were, and still are, commonly 
used in reference to the violence in Northern Ireland. They are ‘the Troubles’ 
and ‘the conflict’. 

The CAIN web service of the University of Ulster, one of the main resources 
for those conducting research on the conflict in Northern Ireland, states, ‘The 
term 'the Troubles' is a euphemism that is commonly used in Northern Ireland, 
and the Republic of Ireland, to refer to the most recent period of civil and 
political unrest and violent political conflict...’. 444 On the same web page CAIN 
editors begin the answer to an Frequently Asked Question on the ‘main cause of 
all the trouble in Northern Ireland’ with, ‘The conflict in Northern Ireland...’. 
The same page also directs the reader to further articles on the ‘background to 
the conflict’. The terms ‘Northern Ireland conflict’ and ‘the Troubles’, are being 
used interchangeably. 

This is not without its difficulties for many in the Protestant/Unionist 
community in particular, as the preferred terminology of Republicans 445 is ‘the 
conflict’ in Northern Ireland (or, to be more accurate, they would refer to ‘the 
north’ rather than Northern Ireland — another small but important nuance). 
The differentiation lies in the distinction between the (mainly) Unionist 
perception that the ‘Troubles’ were about Republican terrorism visited on the 
people of Northern Ireland, while for Republicans the violence was in the context 
of a legitimate ‘conflict’ or war over what they perceived to be the British 
occupation of the north of Ireland (hence the designation ‘the north’ rather than 
Northern Ireland). The situation became less clear-cut when Loyalist 
paramilitary groups also adopted the language of ‘conflict’, not least to attempt 
to contextualise the violence they visited on the Catholic and Nationalist 
community in Northern Ireland. 446 


444 httpV/cain.ulster.ac.uk/faq/faq2.htm#troubles [accessed 25/02/2013] 

445 A simple search on the Sinn Fein web site (httpV/www.sinnfein.ie) will reveal a handful of 
references to ‘troubles’ - usually in contexts that have nothing to do with the Northern Ireland 
situation. However, a search for ‘conflict’ will reveal well over a thousand references used 
consistently (as in, for example, a 2004 speech by Gerry Adams, 
httpV/www.sinnfein.ie/contents/15201 [accessed 26/02/2013] 

446 The term Northern Ireland will be used throughout this thesis as it is the official name of the 
northern part of the island of Ireland. 
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It is interesting that the web site ‘Shared Troubles’, which is an online 
memorial to those who lost their lives as a consequence of the violence, 447 has a 
section of the web site designated for ‘Combatants’. Those behind the 
construction of the site have embraced the term ‘Troubles’ to describe the years 
of violence in Northern Ireland and at the same time have adopted the 
terminology of the Republican and Loyalist paramilitaries by creating space for 
memorials to ‘Combatants’. A separate section of the web site is reserved for 
‘Security Forces’, thus avoiding a complete equivalence between the legitimate 
forces of the state and the paramilitary organisations. This kind of 
terminological nuance is often missed by commentators and researchers, but 
attention is drawn to it here in recognition that terminology in the Northern 
Ireland context can be all important in legitimising or delegitimising the actions 
of one community or another. Throughout the case study I will use the term 
‘conflict’ to refer to the violence that occurred and the underlying conflicting 
political aspirations in Northern Ireland from 1968/9 onward. No particular 
political point is being made or preference expressed in the use of‘conflict’ rather 
than ‘Troubles’. 

b) The Beginnings of the Conflict from 1968 

Virtually every child growing up in Northern Ireland during the conflict that 
began in 1968 was acutely aware from an early age that they were either a 
Catholic or a Protestant, a Nationalist or a Unionist, Irish or British, with the 
religious affiliation tending to mirror the political affiliation and sense of 
national identity. The year 1968 is significant, in that it marks the catalytic 
events which led to the political turmoil that developed in Northern Ireland and 
exposed the depths of these distinctions and divisions. 

The year 1968 was marked by protests in Prague against Soviet occupation! 
in America against the Vietnam War and lack of civil rights for African 
Americans! there were student uprisings in Paris! and in Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland, protests began over the discriminatory housing policies of the 
Unionist Council in the city. Jonathan Bardon records how matters were 
brought to a head in Northern Ireland in June 1968 over the preferential 
allocation of a house to a Protestant, Miss Emily Beattie, in a County Tyrone 
village called Caledon. Protest meetings and action snowballed after a 
Nationalist MP in the Northern Ireland government (generally referred to as 
‘Stormont’) made the matter public and on 24 August 1968, ‘some 2,500 people 
assembled to protest in Coalisland, out-numbering the town’s population by two 
to one.’ 448 The intention of the crowd — the bulk of whom were to become the 
People’s Democracy movement and later develop into the Northern Ireland Civil 


447 httpV/www.sharedtroubles.net/index.php [accessed 25/02/2013] 

448 Jonathan Bardon, A History of Ulster, New updated ed. (Belfast: Blackstaff Press, 2005), 
p.652. The term Ulster refers to one of the four provinces of Ireland, most of which constitutes 
the present Northern Ireland. Bardon provides one of the most comprehensive historical 
overviews of the emergence of Northern Ireland in the context of Irish history beginning as far 
back as the pre-Christian era. 
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Rights Association — was to march to the nearby town of Dungannon in protest 
at the discrimination in housing allocation between Protestants and Catholics 
in Northern Ireland. A group of around 1,500 Protestant loyalists, armed with 
clubs and staves and led by Rev. Ian Paisley, blocked the way and the two groups 
were kept apart by around 400 police officers. The stand-off was ugly and was 
the first of several such demonstrations, counter demonstrations and heavy 
handed policing against the Civil Rights marchers in the autumn of 1968. 
Bardon says, ‘During most of October and November Northern Ireland was in 
ferment’. 449 After direct appeals to the community by the Prime Minister of the 
Stormont government on 9 December, calm returned to the country. 450 What 
followed the events of 1968 was to become euphemistically known as the 
‘Troubles’, escalating into the violent campaign of the Provisional Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) until the first of the ceasefires in 1994 and beginning 
of the ongoing peace process. 

It is important to note that the violence that developed from 1968 was not the 
first occasion of trouble. Bardon charts the violence associated with the partition 
of Ireland and creation of Northern Ireland in 1921. He records that ‘...between 
July 1920 and July 1922 the death toll in the six counties [that made up 
Northern Ireland from May 1921] was 557 — 303 Catholics, 172 Protestants and 
82 members of the security forces’ in what Bardon describes as a vicious 
sectarian war. 451 

World War II provided further opportunities for the entrenchment of division 
and sectarianism. Ireland remained neutral during the war and denied the 
British access to safe harbours during the German Atlantic campaign. This and 
other actions, such as de Valera’s expression of condolences on the death of 
Hitler, left the strongly British Protestant Unionists in Northern Ireland deeply 
alienated from, and suspicious of, the Irish government and the many Irish 
Nationalist Catholics in Northern Ireland. In the 1950s the IRA underwent 
something of a renewal and attempted at various times to carry on a war against 
the state of Northern Ireland, but, while renewed in purpose, it was generally 
inept. Bombs exploded and people died, but Bardon describes the high points of 
the campaign as ‘glorious failures’ 452 and notes that, when the campaign was 
finally called off in 1962, it was clear that the majority of Catholics in Northern 
Ireland supported political action and not violent conflict. 

Bardon comments that the abandonment of the IRA campaign created a great 
opportunity for ‘...the Northern Ireland government to attempt to draw 


449 Ibid., p.656. 

450 Bardon comments, ‘Northern Ireland was at peace but only a few days into the new year 
action taken by the People’s Democracy and its opponents bleakly demonstrated how ephemeral 
that peace was to be.’ ibid., p.658. For texts in addition to Bardon which give an overview of Irish 
history and the background to the events prior to 1968 see J. C. Beckett, The Making of Modern 
Ireland 1603-1923{Taber, 1966). See also Stewart, 1989. 

451 Bardon, 2005, p.494. 

452 Ibid., p.606. 
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Catholics into the institutions of state and into a fuller participation in the 
public affairs of the region. ...but not even an attempt was made.’ 453 This failure, 
and the growing tensions over discrimination in housing and employment, 
formed the background to the events of 1968, in which the Catholic community 
felt increasingly marginalised and the Protestant community appeared 
increasingly dominant, though deeply insecure. 

6.2 The Role of Religion in the Northern Ireland Context 

In seeking to address the subject of the relationship between faith and identity 
as it relates to conservative Protestants in Northern Ireland in the latter half of 
the twentieth century, Thomson draws attention to the use of biblical imagery 
in the justifying of moral, social and political opinions. 454 Citing the work of 
Bruce and that of Akenson, 455 Thomson illustrates the significance of the 
concept of ‘covenant’ in the thinking of Northern Irish Protestants. He argues 
that with roots in the Covenanting tradition of Scottish Presbyterianism of the 
seventeenth century, a strong Calvinistic theology and the gelling of 
Presbyterian and Anglican interests through the rise of evangelicalism in the 
nineteenth century, it is possible to understand something of the significance of 
the relationship between religion, identity and politics. 

Andrew Holmes, when exploring issues of Presbyterian identity and politics 
in the period from 1798 - 1914, 456 provides valuable insight on the dynamic at 
work in the forging of a common purpose in opposition to Home Rule 457 among 
Presbyterians, and other Protestants, of diverse opinions and theological 
positions. Holmes tracks the development of a distinctive and contextual 
evangelicalism in Irish Presbyterianism, including the recovery of appreciation 
of Scottish Covenanter roots and principles. 458 Holmes argues that ‘In response 


453 Ibid., p.608. 

454 Thomson, 2002, p.61. 

456 Bruce, The Edge of the Union •' The Ulster Loyalist Political Vision. Donald H. Akenson, God's 
Peoples ■' Covenant and Land in South Africa, Israel, and Ulster (Ithaca ; Cornell University 
Press, 1992). 

456 For a summary of events in Scotland and Ireland, particularly in relation to Presbyterianism 
in the preceding century, see Ruth Dudley Edwards, ‘The Wars of Religion Begin’ in Ruth Dudley 
Edwards, The Faithful Tribe •' An Intimate Portrait of the Loyal Institutions (London: 
HarperCollins, 1999), pp.l64ff. For a summary of events in Ireland and how developments in 
the North and the South fed the fears and determination of both Protestants in the North and 
Catholics across the island, see Patterson, ‘The Legacy of Partition’ in Henry Patterson, Ireland 
since 1939 •' The Persistence of Conflict, New ed. (Dublin: Penguin Ireland, 2006). Whelan 
provides a detailed survey of the influence of evangelicalism in the period 1800-1840 in Irene 
Whelan, The Bible War in Ireland •' The "Second Reformation" and the Polarization of 
Protestant-Catholic Relations, 1800-1840 (Madison, Wis. : University of Wisconsin Press, 2005). 

457 For extensive coverage of these issues, see some of the standard works on Irish history such 
as J. C. Beckett, The Making of Modern Ireland 1603-1923, New [i.e. 2nd] ed. (London: Faber 
and Faber, 1981). Stewart; The Ulster Crisis Resistance to Home Rule, 1912-1914, New ed., 
Modern Revivals in History (Aldershot: Gregg Revivals, 1993). See also Bardon, 2005. 

458 In the case of Presbyterianism in Ireland, the specific type of evangelicalism that developed 
in the early nineteenth century sought to bring the denomination back to the theological and 
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to the threat of Home Rule, the rhetoric of Covenanter Politics provided the 
theological, ideological and political planks that were necessary to construct a 
Presbyterian anti-Home Rule platform.’ 459 This ‘anti-Home Rule platform’ was 
not exclusively the common ground of conservative and liberal Presbyterians, 
but was shared by the wider Protestant community, including Anglicans, with 
whom liberal Presbyterians were not natural allies. 

Home Rule refers to the proposal by the British government to give Ireland 
its own parliament. The first stirrings of the possibility of Home Rule in Ireland 
came with the election of William Gladstone as British Prime Minister in 1868. 
Gladstone’s political fortunes waxed and waned, but he returned to power in 
1886 and in April of that year he brought the Great Reform Bill before 
parliament in Westminster. This prospect alarmed the large numbers of 
Protestants in the north eastern part of the island of Ireland, as they feared that 
an Irish parliament based in Dublin would be dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland and feared it would seek to extinguish Protestantism. The 
phrase ‘Home Rule is Rome rule’ became the common expression of that fear. 
The bill ultimately failed and sectarian rioting broke out in Belfast. Over the 
summer months at least thirty-one people died as a result. Gladstone presented 
his second Home Rule Bill to parliament in 1893. The effect in Ireland was the 
building of expectation among Nationalists and further anxiety among northern 
Protestants. While the Bill passed the House of Commons, it was defeated in the 
House of Lords. The question of Home Rule for Ireland continued to feature in 
British politics into the early years of the twentieth century, with Prime 
Minister Asquith presenting yet another Home Rule Bill before the parliament 
in Westminster in April 1912. The increasingly nervous Protestant Unionist 
community in the North began to make preparations to resist by force any 
attempt to put them under the control of a Dublin parliament to weaken their 
position within the Empire. 

On Easter Tuesday, 9 April 1912, two days before Asquith’s bill was put 
before parliament, a huge rally known as the Ulster Unionist Demonstration 
was held in Belfast, marking the beginning of organised opposition to the 
prospect of Home Rule. Bardon describes the event: 

Seventy special trains brought in one hundred thousand loyalist 
demonstrators who, after marching past the platforms, listened to the 
opening prayers by the Church of Ireland primate and the moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church and joined in singing Psalm 90. 460 


spiritual priorities of seventeenth century Scottish and Irish Presbyterianism. In particular, 
they went back to the Scottish Second Reformation of the mid-seventeenth century that was 
expressed through the National Covenant of 1638 and the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. 
See also Marianne Elliott, When God Took Sides •' Religion and Identity in Ireland - Unfinished 
History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), pp.l21ff. 

459 A. R. Holmes, "Covenanter Politics: Evangelicalism, Political Liberalism and Ulster 
Presbyterians, 1798-1914," The English Historical Review CXXV’, no. 513 (2010): p.28. 

460 Bardon, 2005, pp.434-35. 
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In the months that followed a covenant was drawn up, called the Ulster 461 
Covenant, 462 modelled on the Scottish Presbyterian covenants of the 
seventeenth century. Most Protestants, whether Presbyterians or not, were 
willing and eager to sign the Ulster Covenant. The sense of a common identity 
and the shared fear of a Catholic ascendancy, represented by the possibility of 
Home Rule, were not created merely by economic, cultural, social or historical 
factors. 463 

All the historical records make clear that the preparations for and execution 
of the signing of the Ulster Covenant were bathed in religious rhetoric and 
fervour. 464 Indeed, as Mitchell argues, it would appear to be the case that 


461 As noted earlier, Ulster is the name of an ancient province of Ireland but was happily adopted 
by the Protestant and Unionist community as a way of identifying the Irish element of their 
Britishness in the six counties of Northern Ireland, without the danger of being perceived as 
Irish in the sense used by the Catholic and Nationalist community. 

462 The Ulster Covenant was signed by 237,368 men and the Ulster Women’s Declaration was 
signed by 234,046 women. The Ulster Covenant read as follows : 

‘Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would be disastrous to the material well¬ 
being of Ulster as well as the rest of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious freedom, 
destructive of our citizenship and perilous to the unity of the Empire, we whose names are 
underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal subjects of His Gracious Majesty King George V, humbly 
relying on the God whom our fathers in days of stress and trial confidently trusted, do hereby 
pledge ourselves in solemn Covenant throughout this time of threatened calamity to stand by 
one another in defending for ourselves and our children our cherished position of equal 
citizenship in the United Kingdom and in using all means which may be found necessary to 
defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland. And in the event of 
such a Parliament being forced upon us we further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves to 
refuse to recognise its authority. 

In sure confidence that God will defend the right we hereto subscribe our names.’ 

The Ulster Women’s Declaration read as follows : 

‘We whose names are underwritten, women of Ulster, and loyal subjects of our gracious King, 
being firmly persuaded that Home Rule would be disastrous to our country, desire to associate 
ourselves with the men of Ulster in their uncompromising opposition to the Home Rule Bill now 
before Parliament, whereby it is proposed to drive Ulster out of her cherished place in the 
Constitution of the United Kingdom and to place her under the domination and control of a 
Parliament in Ireland. 

Praying that from this calamity God will save Ireland, we hereto subscribe our names.’ 

463 Bardon provides a masterly overview of the factors shaping the Protestant response to Home 
Rule. See his chapter ‘The Ulster Crisis’, Bardon, 2005, pp.385ff. 

464 Beckett records, in keeping with all historians of the period, that ‘...the ceremonial signing of 
this document — ‘Ulster’s solemn league and covenant’ — was conducted in an atmosphere of 
religious devotion, and blessed by clergy and ministers of the Church of Ireland, the 
Presbyterian church and other Protestant denominations.’ Beckett, The Making of Modern 
Ireland 1603-1923, p.428. Not all Protestants and certainly not all Presbyterians were in 
sympathy with the Covenant. McKay records the response of Armour, a Presbyterian minister 
who ‘...claimed that ‘Home Rule is a Presbyterian principle.’ Susan McKay, Northern 
Protestants •' An Unsettled People, New updated ed. (Belfast: Blackstaff Press, 2005), p.245. 
Stewart records that Armour continued to denounce the political developments that flowed from 
the Ulster Covenant, so that when the Government of Ireland Act of 1920 partitioning Ireland 
was passed, Armour is reported to have said, ‘For years they have been yelling against Home 
Rule, and now they have got a form of Home Rule which the Devil himself could not have 
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‘Religious ideas of covenant take on a heightened political resonance in periods 
wrought with Protestants’ insecurity about Britain’s commitment to them, and 
Catholic threats from within’. 465 

The Public Records Office in Belfast now has a section of its web site dedicated 
to the Ulster Covenant. It records that on Ulster Day, Saturday 28 September 
1912: 

The signing of the Covenant was conducted in an atmosphere of near 
religious fervour, appearing to many like a crusade, with comparisons 
being drawn between the Ulster Covenant and the Old Testament 
Covenant of the Israelites. Religious services to invoke divine aid and to 
encourage signatures were held throughout in Protestant churches with 
the favoured hymn being ‘0 God, our help in ages past.’ 466 
The use of this hymn as an expression of a covenant community’s trust in God 
in times of uncertainty continued throughout the twentieth century and it was 
at times referred to as ‘Ulster’s Battle Hymn’. Its use forms part of that process 
of reinforcing an ideological position by reading back from contemporary crises 
‘into a mythical reading of the Bible’. 467 One of the more recent examples is found 
in a speech given by Ian Paisley in February 2006 to his party’s annual 
conference. Paisley 468 addressed the issue of the anticipated talks into which the 


devised.’ A. T. Q. Stewart, The Narrow Ground '■ Aspects of Ulster, 1609-1969 (London: Faber, 
1977), p.173. 

465 Mitchell, Religion, Identity and Politics in Northern Ireland •' Boundaries of Belonging and 
Belief, p.123. Mitchell argues, rightly, that in the changing context of Northern Ireland society 
the concept of covenant carries much less weight than previously. Ibid., p.125. 

466 http://www.proni.gov.uk/index/search_the_archives/ulster_covenant/ulster_day.htm See also 
Bardon, 2005, pp.437ff. 

467 See Morrow in Peter Shirlow and Mark McGovern, Who Are "the People"? •' Unionism, 
Protestantism andLoyalism in Northern Ireland (London: Pluto, 1997), p.60. Morrow goes on to 
develop his understanding of the power of myth by arguing that we can see in Paisley’s politico - 
religious language ‘...the myth of fundamentalist Protestantism ...acts against existential or 
experiential change.’ ibid., p.63. 

468 Bruce correctly highlights the developments in evangelicalism (the emergence of 
fundamentalism in response to modernism and the eschatological perspectives of 
premillennialism) that make the phenomenon of Paisleyism significantly different from the 
Ulster Protestantism of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Bruce also argues that 
there is a very significant difference in the use of the language of covenant among Protestant 
groups. Speaking of Free Presbyterians he says, ‘...when they use the language of a ‘covenant’ 
they are not thinking like the seventeenth century Scots Covenanters. Instead they are 
reasoning like secular liberals: ...The Paisleyite fondness of Old Testament language and 
imagery has obscured the real nature of the movement’s politics.’ However, Bruce fails to do 
justice to the significance of the studied ambiguity of Paisley’s political/religious rhetoric. Bruce 
sees the significance of the ambiguity between the generalised association of Unionists as ‘...the 
Protestant people of Ulster’ and Paisley’s conventional evangelicalism regarding the ‘..true 
church’ as comprising of those who are saved as an explanation as to why evangelicals (including 
Paisley) ‘have been much less likely than other Ulster Unionists to resort to vigilante violence.’ 
Bruce, Paisley ■ Religion and Politics in Northern Ireland, p.245. It could equally, and more 
satisfactorily, be argued as Maloney does that, particularly in the formative years of the DUP, 
Paisley’s Old Testament rhetoric ‘...produces a view of their relationship with Britain that is 
akin to a legal contract and fully consistent with the Scottish Covenanting tradition from which 
they spring - “We will remain loyal to Britain as long as they remain loyal to us”.’ Ed Moloney, 
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Democratic Unionist Party, by then the largest Unionist Party in Northern 
Ireland, was going to enter on the future of devolved government in Northern 
Ireland. The speech was part of that necessary process of preparing his 
electorate for what had been previously unthinkable, the Democratic Unionist 
Party (DUP) in negotiations which would include Sinn Fein, but that would 
ultimately allow Paisley to claim the crown of undisputed leader of Unionism as 
First Minister of Northern Ireland. As he brought his speech to a conclusion he 
said: 


We must go forward in faith. Faith in Almighty God. Ulster’s battle- 
hymn is ; 

0 God our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come! 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal Home. 

Only such faith, grounded on the Word of God and faith in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, the only Saviour of men, will enable us to pull through. 
All other ground is sinking sand. We will not and cannot and must not 
foreswear the faith of our fathers. God’s unshakeable and unbreakable 
promise is ‘Those that honour Me I will honour.’ Our belief is the source 
of our behaviour. We apologise to no one for the public declaration of our 
faith. 469 

Marianne Elliott, a member of the independent Opsahl Commission, 470 
records the shift, or hardening, in the sense of identity among Protestants and 
Catholics during the first twenty years of the conflict. In 1968, 20% of 
Protestants in Northern Ireland considered themselves as Irish, 39% as British 
and 32% as Ulster. After twenty years of civil unrest and conflict, in 1989 only 
3% of Protestants considered themselves Irish, with 69% identifying themselves 
as British, 10% as Ulster and 16% now as Northern Irish. 471 


Paisley •' From Demagogue to Democrat?, Rev. and updated ed. / Ed Moloney, ed. (Dublin: 
Poolbeg Press, 2008), p.239. See also Elliott, 2009, p.121. 

469 http://cain.ulst.ac.uk/issues/politics/docs/dup/ip040206.htm [accessed 23/06/2017] 

470 The Opsahl Commission was established in 1993 under the leadership of Torkel Opsahl, an 
international human rights lawyer. ‘The Commission was a novel exercise in democracy, which 
sought to involve the people of Northern Ireland in the debate about its future. It received 
submissions from some 3,000 people and held public meetings and oral hearings throughout the 
region.’ See Marianne Elliott and University of Liverpool. Institute of Irish Studies., The Long 
Road to Peace in Northern Ireland •' Peace Lectures from the Institute of Irish Studies at 
Liverpool University (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2002), p.169. 

471 The use of Northern Irish as an identity indicator is another subtlety which allowed those of 
a more moderate Protestant/Unionist position to maintain the Irish element of their Britishness 
as opposed to using the term ‘Ulster’ which was becoming increasingly used by and associated 
with those of a more militant and even violent Unionist position. For an extended discussion on 
this change in sense of identity see chapter 3 of Mitchel, 2003. 
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A more subtle shift in the sense of identity took place among the Catholic 
community over the same period. In 1968, while 76% perceived themselves as 
Irish, 20% considered themselves as British and 5% as Ulster. By 1989 only 8% 
of Catholics in Northern Ireland considered themselves British but, 
interestingly, only 60% considered themselves to be Irish, with 25% identifying 
with the same term Northern Irish as some moderate Protestants. A mere 2% 
were willing to identify with the term Ulster. 472 Mitchell records the statistics 
from the Northern Ireland Life and Times Survey of 2003, which show only 
marginal change in the figures quoted above for 1989. 473 Clearly, during the 
period of conflict, religious and national identity became more firmly entrenched 
and distinct between the communities. 

The 2001 census showed that, with a population of 1.68 million in Northern 
Ireland, the religious breakdown was some 900,000 Protestants and 740,000 
Catholics. While it would be wrong to assume all Protestants are Unionists and 
all Catholics Nationalist, nevertheless these figures give some sense of the 
potential Unionist / Nationalist divide. 474 Throughout the twenty-five years 
from 1968 to 1993 the churches in Northern Ireland were well attended. In 1968, 
95% of Catholics and 46% of Protestants attended church at least once every 
week. By 2003, the figures were 60% for Catholics and 34% for Protestants. 475 
The decline in church membership and attendance that was growing apace in 
the rest of the United Kingdom during the period of the conflict was unknown 
in Northern Ireland until the early 1990s. But, with full churches, open Bibles 
and daily violence, the process of peacemaking was painfully slow. 476 

6.3 The Period of the Referendum Campaign on the Belfast 
Agreement as the Focus of Investigation 

It would not be feasible to attempt to cover ah the available material produced 
during the conflict in Northern Ireland over the forty-year period between 1968 
and 2008. Therefore, I have identified the six-week period between 10 April and 
23 May 1998 as a key period for investigation. 

On 10 April 1998 agreement was reached among the participating political 
parties in intensive negotiations on the future governance of Northern Ireland. 


472 Elliott and University of Liverpool. Institute of Irish Studies., p.170. 

473 Mitchell, Religion, Identity and Politics in Northern Ireland •' Boundaries of Belonging and 
Belief, p.29. 

474 Figures are taken from Deaglan De Breadun, The Far Side of Revenge •' Making Peace in 
Northern Ireland, New Updated ed. (Cork: Collins Press, 2008), p.2. 

475 Figures recorded in Mitchell, Religion, Identity and Politics in Northern Ireland■ Boundaries 
of Belonging and Belief, p.24. 

476 The most comprehensive account of the development of the Northern Ireland Peace Process 
is to be found in Eamonn Mallie and David McKittrick, The Fight for Peace •' The Secret Story 
Behind the Irish Peace Process (London: Heinemann, 1996). They document the role of a number 
of unique Christian clergy who were deeply involved in the early days of the Peace Process, 
particularly Father Alec Reid (Catholic) and Revs Ken Newell and Roy Magee (Presbyterian). 
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The deal was known formally as the Belfast Agreement 477 - though, 
interestingly, because 10 April 1998 was the Good Friday of Holy Week - the 
agreement was also known as the Good Friday Agreement. The agreement had 
to be put to the vote of the people in a referendum which was scheduled for 23 
May. The intervening six weeks saw the most intense public debate on the issues 
of peace, justice and reconciliation in the forty-year period. Much was at stake 
for all in the community and Christians of all persuasions were actively involved 
in the debate. Tough decisions had to be made on a range of morally challenging 
issues. These included the concept of ‘terrorists in government’ (which is how 
many saw the inclusion of Sinn Fein in the process), the lack of clarity about the 
decommissioning of paramilitary weapons and the early release of prisoners. 
Two of these issues — that of Sinn Fein in government and the lack of clarity on 
decommissioning — were anticipated to be problematic for many from the outset 
of the process. However, the issue which seemed to cause the most difficulty for 
the Christian contributors to the debate over the Agreement was the early 
release of prisoners. 


6.4 The Significance of the Issue of the Early Release of Prisoners 

Jonathan Powell, Prime Minister Blair’s Chief of Staff and chief negotiator on 
behalf of the British Government during the talks leading up to the Belfast 
Agreement, records that on the night before the Agreement was completed, 
difficult discussions took place with the representatives of Sinn Fein, Gerry 
Adams and Martin McGuinness, in regard to the early release of prisoners. 
Adams and McGuinness were pushing for a guarantee of release a year after 
any agreement was reached, but Prime Minster Blair and his team felt that even 
offering release after two years was a big enough challenge. Powell records that 
they ‘...were worried about the response of the British public who were not at 
all prepared for the extraordinary act of releasing murderers.’ 478 On the morning 
of 9 April it appeared that an agreement might not be possible and one of the 
leading Unionist negotiators, Ken Maginnis, raised the issue of prisoner release. 
Powell points out that it was only late in the negotiations that the Unionists 
realised that prisoner release was on the cards as part of an agreement. 479 

This issue of the early release of prisoners was to become one of the major 
points of debate during the six-week period in the lead up to the referendum on 
the Agreement. It caused fractures to appear at every level of the Christian 
community. Catholic families had to cope with the fact that loyalist 


477 Great Britain. Northern Ireland Office., The Belfast Agreement - An Agreement Reached at 
the Multi-Party Talks on Northern Ireland (Londorn Stationery Office, 1998). 

478 Jonathan Powell, Great Hatred, Little Room •' Making Peace in Northern Ireland (London: 
Bodley Head, 2008), pp.100-01. Professor Paul Bew, who during the period of negotiations and 
the referendum campaign provided advice to the Unionist leader David Trimble, also notes the 
difficulty and ‘pain’ that the issues of decommissioning of paramilitary weapons and the release 
of prisoners caused for the Unionist community. Paul Bew, The Making and Remaking of the 
Good Friday Agreement (Dublin: Liffey Press, 2007), p.29. 

479 Powell, 2008, p.104. 
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paramilitaries who had killed their husbands and sons in blatant sectarian 
attacks would be released without serving their full sentence and, equally, the 
Protestant community had to deal with the fact that the members of the IRA 
who had visited devastating damage to human life and businesses would be 
released on the same terms. People who longed for peace and those who prayed 
for reconciliation were faced with what to many felt like a terrible compromise 
on justice. 

Evidence of the degree to which the early release of prisoners exercised the 
minds of voters, particularly those in the Protestant community, comes from 
various sources. Paul Bew records the breakdown of Unionist voting in the 
referendum, showing that while 71% of people in Northern Ireland voted ‘Yes’, 
the split in the Protestant Unionist community was nearly 50/50 for and against. 
Bew states, 

The critical issue was the early release of paramilitary prisoners, in part, 
because it offended a public sense of morality but, in part, because it 
raised fears about the future. Was the day of the men of violence and 
threats of violence really over? 480 
Henry Patterson records that, 

In the weeks leading up to the referendum in Northern Ireland attention 
focused not on the constitutional aspects of the deal ...but on the more 
emotive issues of early prisoner releases, the presence of ‘terrorists’ in 
government, and the supposed threat to the future of the RUC. 481 

Writing in the Belfast Telegraph a few days before the referendum, journalist 
Robin Morton reported on a poll taken to establish the main concerns of voters 
(#178! #179). He records that the early release of prisoners topped the list in 
both Unionist/Protestant and Nationalist/Catholic communities. The poll 
showed that 56% of people (76% of Protestants and 27% of Catholics) believed 
prisoners should only be released once they had served their full sentence. 
Morton reported that the issue of the early release of terrorist prisoners 
inflamed passions and fuelled opposition to the Agreement, particularly within 
the Protestant community. 

Dan McGinn, journalist with the Belfast Telegraph, reported on the 
experience of three families and their attitude to the Agreement. He recorded 
an interview with Frank Smith (#128), whose daughter, a mother of a ten-year 
old daughter and thirteen-year old son, was beaten, strangled and had her 
throat cut by loyalist paramilitaries. Smith rejects the idea that the murder was 
politically motivated and sees it as sectarian hatred which, along with the fact 
that victims were never involved in discussions about prisoner release, makes 
the issue of prisoner release difficult. The sister-in-law of Christine Lockhart 


480 Bew, 2007, p.33. 

481 Patterson, 2006, p.340. The term RUC refers to the police force of Northern Ireland, at that 
time known as the Royal Ulster Constabulary. 
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who died in the bombing of the La Mon House hotel in 1978 finds the idea of 
early release difficult: ‘...I’m not sure I like what I hear but I believe we have to 
begin somewhere. It would be alright if prisoners had six months or one year of 
their sentence to go but when they have five or seven or even ten years left, I 
think they should serve a good part of that.’ McGinn also interviewed Iona 
Meyer, widow of murdered RUC officer Gary Meyer. He reported Meyer as 
saying that ‘...the victims of the troubles are being forgotten ...to tell someone 
like me to leave the past behind when some of the happiest days of my life are 
in the past is hard to accept.’ Meyer also said that it ‘...made her sick to the 
bottom of her stomach’ to imagine Gerry Adams and Martin McGuinness being 
in the government of Northern Ireland. 

Clair McGahan, also a reporter with the Belfast Telegraph, reported on an 
interview with Tom Travers, a Northern Ireland judge, who sustained six bullet 
wounds in an attack by the IRA in which his daughter Mary was killed (#121). 
Travers, a Catholic, was leaving mass at his local parish church when attacked 
in 1984. He clearly found the early release of prisoners difficult. As a respected 
member of the judiciary, the experience of violence and loss made the prisoner 
issue very personal. He is reported as saying, ‘The government is hurting every 
single victim with this deal ...For the first time in my life I’m not going to vote. 
...I long for peace ...but not at this price. ...I can’t take it from my own 
government ...this is one bridge that I just can’t cross.’ As can be seen in the 
data contained in Appendix 2, other reports and letters to the press seek to 
provide perspective on the release programme, pointing out that under existing 
remission provisions most paramilitary prisoners would be released within a 
two-year period, leaving only around 100 benefiting from the early release 
programme (see #39! #119! #187! #196! #418). However, the very real anguish of 
victims heightened the sense of moral dilemma for many voters. 

In the first of the weekly local newspapers printed some days after the signing 
of the Agreement, concerns and objections to the early release of prisoners were 
being voiced in press releases and letters to the papers. A DUP politician, Stuart 
Deignan, is reported in the Antrim Guardian (#5) as complaining that it is 
unacceptable that the community is being asked to ‘...swallow the release of the 
world’s most brutal and bloody terrorists ...in a couple of years you could bump 
into these unreconstructed killers on our streets.’ In the same edition Adrian 
Watson, a politician from the Ulster Unionist Party (UUP) led by David 
Trimble, who negotiated and signed the Agreement, expresses concern over the 
release of prisoners, ‘Let us all not forget the victims’ families will not be 
released from their life sentence ...their pain and suffering goes on’ (#6). 

Even though local historian Eamon Phoenix (#124) pointed out that previous 
Unionist governments in Northern Ireland released IRA prisoners early in 1926 
and again in the 1950s - a point echoed by Prime Minister Blair’s Chief of Staff, 
Jonathan Powell (#196) — many Unionists in 1998 remained implacably opposed 
to early release. One correspondent writes that (#21), rather than releasing 
prisoners, Gerry Adams and Martin McGuinness should be charged with war 
crimes. The writer launches a scathing attack on the SDLP (Social Democratic 
and Labour Party), the Irish Government and the Roman Catholic Church as 
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‘seditious cohorts’ of the terrorists. Other correspondents express deep concern 
or challenge the morality of early release (#81; #167), with many of the 
objections couched in religious terms (which I will explore further in chapter 7). 
Still others are prepared to declare publicly that, despite their misgivings and 
concerns over the early release of prisoners, they are willing to support the 
Agreement. One particularly forceful and moving illustration is found in a letter 
to the press by the brother of a member of the RUC murdered by the IRA, who 
concludes with, ‘I will bury my pain and my hatred. I will vote Yes on Friday 
May 22 and hopefully help to provide the young people of Northern Ireland with 
a chance to live in peace so that they don’t have to bury their loved ones’ (#156 - 
see responses to this letter in #176! #177). A similar approach is taken by other 
victims writing to the newspapers, including Rev. Dr David Clements, whose 
policeman father was killed by the IRA (#198) and Terry Enwright, whose son 
was killed shortly before the Agreement (#132). 

The profound moral dilemmas raised in negotiating and ‘selling’ peace 
agreements within the boundaries of a nation state or province are highlighted 
by issues such as the release of prisoners. In such circumstances, unlike an 
international conflict where prisoners of war are likely to be repatriated, victims 
and perpetrators have to live together within the same social and political 
structures. Not surprisingly, this proximity seems to make issues surrounding 
matters of justice, victims and punishment as part of a peace agreement all the 
more significant. 482 This issue of the early release of prisoners illustrates that, 
while in the context of forty years of conflict six weeks is a relatively short 
period, nevertheless, given the issues involved in having to accept or reject the 
terms of the Belfast Agreement, it led to a period of seriously engaged discussion 


482 It is worth noting that a similar moral crisis unfolded in the Colombian peace process of 2016. 
It was widely anticipated that the negotiated peace agreement would receive the support of a 
majority of Colombians (polls suggesting up to 66%), but just five days later, on 2 October, the 
result of the referendum was a rejection of the agreement by 50.2% to 49.8%, Sibylla 
Brodzinsky, "Colombia Referendum: Voters Reject Peace Deal with Fare Guerrillas," The 
Guardian, Monday 3 October 2016. https://www.theguardian.com/world/2016/oct/02/colombia- 
referendum-rejects-peace-deahwith-farcjaccessed 07/10/2016] Reports from a variety of media 
sources indicate that one of the key issues was disquiet at the prospect of FARC members, state 
military and other paramilitaries escaping prison, irrespective of their activities in the past. The 
fact sheet published by Colombia Reports, highlights the challenges associated with the 
agreement and the issues of victims, truth and justice. Adriaan Alsema, "Colombia’s 2016 Peace 
Process with Fare | Fact Sheet," Colombia Reports, http://colombiareports.com/colombias-2016- 
peace-process-farc-fact-sheet/#victims. [accessed 07/10/2016]. Significantly, the influential New 
York based Human Rights Watch had published, before the signing of the agreement, a report 
expressing concern that the agreement compromised justice and human rights standards. Citing 
problems with the lack of meaningful accountability for atrocities, whether carried out by 
guerillas, right wing paramilitaries or forces of the state, the author of the report, Jose Miguel 
Vivanco, says : ‘...the Santos administration promotes the agreement as one that “achieves as 
much justice as possible while transitioning from conflict to peace.” That is hard to accept.’ Jose 
Miguel Vivanco, "Colombia Peace Deal’s Promise, and Flaws," Human Rights Watch, 
https://www.hrw.org/news/2016/09/27/colombia-peace-deals-promise-and-flaws. [accessed 

07/10/2016] 
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and debate betraying the core expectations and convictions within the wider 
community. This very intense period generated a rich vein of material to be 
mined in seeking to understand what the Christian community really believed 
about the issues involved in making peace and the challenges of moral reasoning 
out of a situation of conflict. 

6.5 Chapter Summary 

In setting some context for the case study, in this chapter I provided a brief 
historical overview of the Northern Ireland conflict, including a reflection on the 
role of religion in the Northern Ireland context, by highlighting the religious 
elements of the signing of the Ulster Covenant in 1921. I then presented a 
justification for the rationale of focusing on the period between the signing of 
the Belfast Agreement and the referendum and demonstrated how the early 
release of prisoners provided an important focal point for highlighting the moral 
challenges faced by many during the referendum campaign. With this 
background in place, in the next chapter I will set out the primary materials for 
the case study that will be the source material from which I intend to provide 
an understanding of the convictions underlying the moral reasoning that took 
place during the referendum campaign in Northern Ireland. 
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Chapter 7: The Case Study - Two Churches and Two Christian 
Organisations 


For the purposes of this case study I have chosen to examine material from two 
of the Presbyterian churches ; statements issued by the Southern Presbytery of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland and by the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 483 They contrast in size and viewpoint and represent two very 
different approaches to the Agreement. I will also consider the response of two 
different Christian organisations: Christians Against the Agreement and 
Evangelical Contribution on Northern Ireland. Unlike churches, neither 
organisation was membership based, so the opinions expressed were the work 
of a small group of people unhindered by institutional politics, but both found a 
ready hearing and their arguments are often rehearsed by others within the 
Protestant community. I will also examine a selection of letters placed in the 
public media and written by individuals or organisations that reflect the 
responses of the two churches and two organisations to the Belfast Agreement. 
This chapter will aim to identify convictions apparent in the material from the 
four groups and chapter 8 will discuss those convictions in the context of moral 
reasoning. 

During the period between the Agreement and the referendum most churches 
made, in various ways and to varying degrees, contributions to the public 
debate. 484 The Catholic Church put relatively little into the public domain, 
though the bishops were open in their support for the Agreement, 485 whereas 


483 There are other Presbyterian Churches in Northern Ireland - the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church and the Free Presbyterian Church (formerly led by Rev. Ian Paisley). 

484 Throughout the conflict, the various church bodies and para-church religious groups in 
Northern Ireland have, from time to time, issued statements in response to atrocities or political 
developments and have offered comment on the unfolding situation of violence and the peace 
process. The Presbyterian Board of Social Witness and the Presbyterian General Assembly; the 
Synod of the Church of Ireland through its Bishops and committees and Search, a Church of 
Ireland Journal; the Methodist Church in Ireland; The Catholic Church in Ireland; various 
interchurch ecumenical groups such as ‘The Faith and Politics Group’; Evangelical groups such 
as ECONI and Caleb and many of the smaller Christian denominations issued statements from 
time to time on specific incidents, political developments and Christian responsibility. 

485 Michael O’Toole reports in the Irish News that the joint statement issued by the Catholic 
Bishops spoke of the agreement pointing the way forward from conflict (#362). Jonathan Turner 
reports a statement by the Catholic Primate, Dr Sean Brady, expressing the hope that ‘...the 
agreement will lead the way to an Ireland where people grow in respect for each other’ (#319) 
and Pope John Paul’s thankfulness for ‘...the important steps taken toward bringing lasting 
peace to Northern Ireland’ (#333; #326). Eugene McCusker reports that, at the annual ceremony 
of the blessing of the graves in Belfast’s Milltown Cemetery, Bishop Patrick Walsh called on the 
25,000 people present to vote in the referendum and said that he hoped for a ‘positive outcome’. 
Milltown Cemetery is the largest Catholic burial ground in Belfast and contains a Republican 
section in which four of the ten IRA hunger strikers who died in the Maze prison in 1981 are 
buried. A total of over one hundred IRA volunteers are buried in the cemetery which has seen 
many IRA paramilitary funerals over the years. Sinn Fein’s Tom Hartley, a well-known local 
historian, has published books on two of Belfast’s cemeteries including Milltown Cemetery. A 
brief article about the cemetery by Hartley was published in the Belfast Telegraph and is 
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the Protestant churches were very active in the public debates. The reason for 
this is that Catholics generally saw the Belfast Agreement as a good thing and 
‘Nationalists and republicans overwhelmingly supported the deal’, 486 even if 
they found the early release of prisoners somewhat distasteful. For this reason 
I am concentrating on Protestant churches and organisations. 

However, responses to the agreement differed within the Protestant 
community. On the one hand, the leadership of the Church of Ireland 
(Protestant and episcopal), like the Roman Catholic Church, encouraged its 
members to vote and spoke positively of the Agreement. 487 On the other hand, 
Ian Paisley’s Free Presbyterian Church and key members of the influential 
Orange Order opposed the Agreement and encouraged their members to do so 
as well, as did ministers of other Protestant denominations. 

The two churches that I have chosen to examine represent very different 
positions within the Protestant community, as do the two organisations. They 
provide both sharp contrasts and valuable resources for the case study to explore 
the extent to which the concept of convictions may help in understanding their 
convictions, or at least some core convictions, in order to facilitate consideration 
of how those convictions impact moral reasoning in the context of conflict. The 
degree to which the concept will prove helpful is not a foregone conclusion at the 
outset of the case study. 

7.1 Statements from Two Presbyterian Churches 

In this section I will consider statements from the Southern Presbytery of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland and the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland. As I have shown earlier, Zuurdeeg, McClendon and Smith and 
Parushev argue that gaining insight into the convictions of an individual or 
community requires that what they say be understood in the context in which 
they speak and in the context of the narrative that shapes them. Convictions, to 
use Parushev’s term, are story-formed. For that reason some history and 
background information will form part of the investigation that follows. 

a) Statement by the Southern Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland is one of the smaller 
denominations in Ireland with forty-three congregations. Generally Reformed 


available at: Tom Hartley, "Milltown Cemetery : The History of Belfast, Written in Stone," 
httpV/www.belfasttelegraph.co.uk/opinion/columnists/milltown-cemetery-graveyard-tells-the- 
complex-story-of-belfast-30482330.html. [accessed 12/08/2017] The context and the place, 
remembering the dead and Milltown Cemetery with its strong IRA associations, and what 
Hartley refers to as ‘Milltown's power as a site of memory’ make the Bishop’s comments all the 
more poignant (#366). See also Bishop Daly’s appeal (#403), he was the priest who came to 
prominence through the events of Bloody Sunday in 1972. 

486 Patterson, p.340. 

487 See, for example, #55; #288; #301; #317; #319; #320; #326; #366; #403; #434; #451; #454. 
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Presbyterians do not engage in politics or vote in elections. There is no 
prohibition to political engagement per se, but the terms on which they believe 
it right to vote for a political candidate are such that engagement in the political 
process is well-nigh impossible. 488 Intervention by one of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Presbyteries during the referendum campaign is, therefore, 
particularly significant as it marks a departure from their normal practice of 
avoiding public political engagement. It is interesting that the statement was 
issued as a ‘majority statement’, suggesting some objections or abstentions 
within the Presbytery. 489 

The statement issued to the newspapers (#47) begins by reiterating a section 
of the Testimony, a statement of faith and principles which states: 

Nations as such by the immutable decree of God the Father, have been 
given to Jesus Christ that he may rule over them as their supreme Lord. 
They are, therefore, required to acknowledge him and serve Him in all 
their ways ...[the] exclusion of the Lord Jesus from national life is in 
breach of a solemn covenant undertaken in 1643 on behalf of England, 
Ireland and Scotland and known as the Solemn League and Covenant. 
The Presbytery states that response to the Agreement must be for Christians 
‘an expression of loyalty to Christ and cannot be a matter of moral indifference.’ 
It argues that it is the vocation of the Church to be the ‘pillar and ground of the 
truth (lTimothy 3:15) and to declare ...all the counsel of God (Acts 20:27).’ The 
Presbytery declares that support for the Agreement would be ‘sinful’. It then 
sets out the basis of this unequivocal declaration. The reasoning is that the 
Agreement contains no reference to or recognition of God, Christ or the 
scriptures and that ‘Atheistic Morality Prevails’ throughout the Agreement. The 
Agreement enshrined a commitment to equality legislation and the Presbytery 
expresses its dismay that this paves the way for homosexuals to be 
accommodated in public bodies. 

The early release of prisoners becomes a major focus of the statement, with 
reference made to Romans 13:4 (the role of the state as ‘...the servant of God to 
execute wrath on the wrongdoer’), Genesis 9:6 (‘Whoever sheds the blood of a 
human, by a human shall that person’s blood be shed; for in his own image God 
made humankind’) 490 and Numbers 35:31-33, a further reference to capital 


488 The Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland states that ‘Christians should 
vote only for candidates for political office who recognise the kingship of Jesus Christ...’ and 
identifies four criteria a candidate must fulfil before enjoying the support of a Reformed 
Presbyterian. The criteria would normally rule out support for most political candidates, see 
"Testimony of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland." The publication is published 
online without page numbers at http://www.rpc.org/wp-content/uploads/2017/06/Testimonyof- 
the-Reformed-Presbyterian-Church-of-Ireland.pdf [accessed 10/07/2017] 

489 I note that a shortened edited version of the statement appeared in the Portadown Times 
(#498-500). The Moderator and Clerk of the Southern Presbytery, D. J. Magee and J. M. S. 
McMahon, are identified as the publishers of the statement. 

490 The Reformed Presbyterians take a strong pro-capital punishment position as outlined in the 
Testimony. 
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punishment. The early release of prisoners is seen as representing ‘unprincipled 
expediency on the part of men and women who do not acknowledge the authority 
of God’. The concluding argument of the statement is that the Agreement is a 
‘further breach of The Solemn League and Covenant’ of 1643 and states that 
those ‘who love King Jesus should not support this agreement, [which]...if 
accepted, cannot but be a further provocation to the Most High to visit the nation 
with His judgements.’ 

The Reformed Presbyterians are often best known as quite strict 
Sabbatarians and as those who follow the regulative principle in worship, which 
includes restricting their singing to the Psalms unaccompanied by any musical 
instruments. However, it is clear from their publications that their 
understanding of their historical narrative, their commitment to Reformed 
theology and the concept of Christ as King are of much greater significance in 
shaping their identity and practice than the practices that are more publicly 
observable. 

In an article published in The Standard Bearer ; 491 Irish Reformed 
Presbyterian minister Rev. Professor Adam Loughridge provides a summary of 
the history of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland. He points out that 
the origins of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland lie in the second 
Scottish Reformation of 1638 to 1649. Two key elements of that period were the 
signing of the National Covenant in Scotland in 1638 and the Solemn League 
and Covenant of 1643. Loughridge states that 

These Covenants pledged to recover the purity and liberty of the gospel, 
to preserve the reformed religion in Scotland and to work for the 
reformation of religion in the three kingdoms according to the Word of 
God. 4 9 2 

The Solemn League and Covenant was a commitment entered into by Scottish 
Protestants with English Protestants, affirming the view that Jesus Christ was 
King of the nations and that it was the duty of the nation to order its laws and 
life under the Kingship of Christ — that is, through adherence to the Bible, its 
laws and principles. Reformed Presbyterians hold the view that such a covenant 
was binding on those who made it and perpetually so on those who would 
succeed them. This is articulated clearly in the Presbytery Statement on the 
Agreement: 

The Agreement is a further breach of the Solemn League and Covenant 
(1643). When nations enter into lawful covenants with God, He holds the 
subsequent generations responsible for keeping them (Joshua 9, 2 
Samuel 21H-3). (#47) 


491 The Standard Bearer identifies itself as ‘North America’s oldest continuously published 
subscriber-based Reformed magazine,’ see https ; //rfpa.org/pages/the-standard-bearer [accessed 
10/07/2017] 

492 Adam Loughridge, "The Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland," The Standard Bearer 
59, no. 18.The three kingdoms to which he refers are the seventeenth-century kingdoms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 
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In the ‘Beliefs’ section of its web site, the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Ireland states that ‘What we believe is core to what we are...’ 493 and the fullest 
statement of those beliefs is found in the Testimony. The Testimany affirms the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church’s adherence to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, drawn up in 1646 by a gathering of Scottish Covenanter and Puritan 
divines during the English Civil War of 1642-1649, and their adherence to the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. While many other forms of 
Presbyterianism adhere to, or acknowledge, the Westminster Confession, only 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church and a few like-minded communities adhere 
to both the Westminster Confession and the Solemn League and Covenant of 
the seventeenth century. 

Although the Presbytery’s statement in regard to the Agreement is heavily 
annotated with Bible references, it is obvious that their views are profoundly 
shaped by their historical tradition in regard to The Solemn League and 
Covenant. Their analysis of any political initiative or issue begins with the 
assumption of the existence of a state of cultural and religious dissonance and a 
longing for a return to a seventeenth-century Reformed Protestant approach to 
the ordering of the State. The Bible references chosen as backing for their 
argument are entirely in keeping with their commitment to the Westminster 
Confession and the very specific understanding of the principles of government 
outlined in the Solemn League and Covenant. The Confession and the Covenant 
are, in Zuurdeeg’s terms, clearly persuasions that determine how Reformed 
Presbyterians see the world — their way of interpreting and relating to the past, 
present and future. Bearing in mind McClendon and Smith’s definition 
(previously outlined in chapter 2.4.a) of a conviction as a ‘persistent belief such 
that if X (a person or community) has a conviction it will not easily be 
relinquished and it cannot be relinquished without making X a significantly 
different person (or community) than before’, it is clear to see that a (or the) 
presiding conviction of the Reformed Presbyterians is their persistent 
commitment to the doctrines of the Westminster Confession as wedded to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, proclaiming Christ’s Kingship over the nations 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Further evidence of the story-formed basis of the conviction of the Presbytery 
is to be found in what underlies the Presbytery’s concern that the Agreement 
could potentially remove Northern Ireland from the United Kingdom. The 
section of the statement that addresses this issue could be read as typical 
hardline Unionist politics. It reads ; 

...those who wish to see Northern Ireland similarly severed from Britain 
and brought under the rule of the Government of the Irish Republic are 
given an influence in excess of even their numerical strength by means of 
a ‘cross community’ voting system (p5/5d) which contrasts sharply with 


493 httpV/www.rpc.org/beliefs/#1464656407359-87836ab7-90af- [accessed 26/06/20171 
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the vagueness as to the voting method in the North/South Ministerial 
Council. 

The Agreement proposed a system of voting in the new Assembly to be 
established, requiring cross-community support for critical elements of 
legislation, 494 and the Presbytery is clearly unhappy with the proposal. 
However, unlike typical Unionist concerns about Nationalist and Republican 
influence in government, the Presbytery is concerned that anything that 
strengthens the hand of those wishing to take Northern Ireland out of the 
United Kingdom would be ‘...a further breach of the Solemn League and 
Covenant’, as the Covenant rejected the idea of the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland being divided. The Presbytery states that the Covenant 
‘binds us to opposing those dividing ...one of the kingdoms from another.’ 

b) Statements Issued by The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is the largest Protestant denomination in 
Northern Ireland. 495 Through the offices of the Presbyterian Church and 
Government Committee on 24 April 1998, it issued an official response to the 
Belfast Agreement. This followed on from a statement issued by the General 
Board of the Presbyterian Church on 2 April, prior to the conclusion of political 
negotiations. The statement of 2 April set out a nine-point plan to help 
Presbyterians assess any agreement that might emerge from the ongoing 
political negotiations. The nine points included, among other things, a call to 
prayerfulness ‘...before God who loves all the people of these islands’ and many 
practical steps such as reading any agreement carefully, participating in 
informed discussions, assessing the reasonableness of any agreement and ‘...to 
beware of a sinful tendency to see things from only one point of view’. 496 


494 The Agreement stated that on key issues there should be either parallel consent, i.e. a 
majority of those members present and voting, including a majority of the Unionist and 
Nationalist designations present and voting; or a weighted majority (60%) of members present 
and voting, including at least 40% of each of the Nationalist and Unionist designations present 
and voting. This was designed to ensure that power sharing would be an integral part of the 
future operations of government in Northern Ireland. Great Britain. Northern Ireland Office., 
Strand One, section 5 items (i) & (ii). 

495 Statistics for the year 2016 indicate that the church has 371 serving ministers, 538 
congregations and congregational attendance of 224,069. 

http V/www.presbyterianireland.org/getmedia/45a6de31-lc0e-4302-90fb-f5515a3fel 58/PCI- 
Annual-Reports-2017.pdf.aspx?ext=.pdf p.48. [accessed 12/07/2017] 

496 General Board of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, "Assessing Political Accommodation," 
(Belfast: Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 1998). This initial pre-Agreement document was not 
without its critics. Writing in the Antrim Guardian of 22 April someone identifying themselves 
as ‘Presbyterian ‘No’ Voter’ (#10) offers a lengthy critique of the statement, concluding that 
‘Presbyterians must see clearly that this document has been cobbled together under the formal 
or informal influence of the Northern Ireland Office and our ecumenical clergymen.’ The 
Northern Ireland Office is the Westminster Government’s office in Northern Ireland and the 
ministers from Westminster and the civil servants who worked there were held in great 
suspicion by many Unionists who considered them too sympathetic to Nationalists and 
Republicans. Referring to the clergy as ‘ecumenical’ is a means of damning them in the eyes of 
conservative Protestants. Patrick Mitchel provides some helpful background on the tensions 
over ecumenism within Irish Presbyterianism throughout the 1960s and 1970s which persist to 
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The post-Agreement statement issued by the Church and Government 
Committee addressed many of the contentious issues in the Agreement in both 
theological and pragmatic terms. The preamble to the response document 
recognises that, in the midst of the ‘varying interpretations’ in the public arena 
on the Agreement, ‘Many look to the church for moral and spiritual guidance’ 
and so it offers ‘...relevant Biblical and Christian principles’ 497 as a pastoral 
contribution during the referendum period. 

The ‘basic convictions that inform the response of the Church and 
Government Committee’ are clearly identified in the preamble : 

1. The love of Christ extends to all on the island of Ireland; 

2. The church as a community is set free to love others! 

3. Obedience to Christ demands love of neighbour and enemy and the 
seeking of their good even at cost to ourselves! 

4. Love for God and his Kingdom must be the primary loyalty and 
‘...political allegiances may never make the first claim upon our hearts.’ 

All of the contentious issues of the Agreement are addressed in the context of 
these convictions, pointing out that Christians are ‘not the servants of ideologies 
like Unionism or Nationalism’ but have a higher calling of loyalty to God and 
his Kingdom, which is not bound by borders or cultural identities. Having 
addressed issues such as the release of convicted paramilitary prisoners! 
decommissioning; victims and their families! the statement concludes with the 
observation^ 

Anxiety and hope are both marks of these times. To read the Bible is to 
be nurtured in the accounts of how the people of God have, with faith, 
faced changes at every stage in their history. We should therefore be 
people whose eyes are turned to the future, and whose lives are marked 
by hope, faith and love. 

On the contentious issue of the early release of prisoners, the Committee 
quotes a resolution of the General Assembly of the Church (its highest 
authoritative body) recommending that consideration be given to the possibility 
of increased remission for prisoners — excluding those guilty of murder. The 
statement makes clear that the question of those guilty of murder being included 
in a remission scheme had previously been discussed by the Assembly but had 
been rejected by 215 votes to 196. 498 The Committee framed its response to the 
very much more lenient proposals of the Belfast Agreement in regard to prisoner 
release in pragmatic and theological terms. The Committee recognised the 
apparent injustice involved in early release but argued that: life sentences never 
actually mean life and are often remitted to some degree! judicial sentences can 


the present. Mitchel, 2003, pp.250-53. Fundamental to the tensions was the church’s 
relationship with and attitude to the Roman Catholic Church. Within theologically conservative 
elements of Presbyterianism ecumenical relationships are considered a sell-out of gospel values 
and witness. 

497 "A Presbyterian Response to 'the Agreement'," (Belfast: The Church and Government 
Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 1998). 

498 Ibid., sections 18 & 19. 
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never equate to the gravity of murder! some prisoners have been at the forefront 
of seeking peace! early release is undeserved as is our experience of God’s grace! 
international experience suggests a peace accord is not possible without some 
movement on prisoner release. Recognising the pain for victims, the Committee 
acknowledges that many are being asked to make a sacrifice in supporting the 
Agreement. The overall thrust of their reasoning is clearly making way for their 
members to be able to support the Agreement, without being seen to attempt to 
direct the way people should vote. 

The Committee’s reasoning on the difficult issue of prisoner release was 
reiterated in the public arena by the Moderator of the Church, Dr Sam 
Hutchinson. He is quoted in a report in the Belfast Telegraph as saying that 
‘The release of prisoners can only be contemplated as part of the search for a 
greater good. Any early release of prisoners is an act of generosity and not of 
right’ (#143! #218). When addressing the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr Hutchinson again identified the accelerated release of prisoners as 
a key problem. He stated that many 

...show little sign of remorse for heinous crimes but are treated as heroes 
in their communities and the associated political parties, to the further 
grief of victims and their families, and to the consternation of large 
numbers of responsible people. (#367) 

However, he goes on to reflect the concerns of many that an opportunity for 
progress may be thrown away and implies that he is concerned that it might be 
said of the people of Northern Ireland, as has apparently been said of others in 
conflict situations, ‘...they never miss an opportunity to miss an opportunity.’ 
The Moderator’s comments reflect the committee’s attempts to balance the 
problems and opportunities afforded by the Agreement, and yet encourage 
support for the Agreement. 

It is clear that the Church and Government statement appropriates the Bible 
in quite a different way from the Reformed Presbyterian statement. While both 
appear equally concerned about what it means to be Christian and biblical in 
the contemporary context and both have a deep affinity with the concept of 
covenant, the Presbyterian Church in Ireland statement demonstrates an 
approach of seeking to embody the biblical narrative in a contemporary context, 
rather than using scripture as an authoritative source of proof texts or basic 
instruction manual for the operation of a particular model of civil society. The 
Reformed Presbyterians are wedded to the theological concept of covenant and 
the historical national covenants of the seventeenth century. The Church and 
Government Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland seeks, at this 
point in the late twentieth century, to inhabit the narrative of the covenant 
people of the Bible, but in a way that rejects affiliation with any one national 
identity, instead emphasising the theological concept of the Kingdom of God. 

It is important to note that the Presbyterian Church in Ireland has never 
been as discrete or cohesive a community as the much smaller Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. A.T.Q. Stewart observes that Presbyterians have always 
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‘exhibited a stratification of political views’. 499 Andrew Holmes’ extensive study 
of the beliefs and practices of Irish Presbyterians between 1770 and 1840 
describes the Presbyterians of Ulster (the north eastern part of Ireland with the 
greatest affinity to Scotland) as being a ‘distinctive, complex and changing 
community’ during the period and cautions that ‘Any attempt to define what a 
Presbyterian was must take into account the many variables determining the 
identity of any group, congregation or individual.’ 500 Likewise, Ronald Wells 
points out that the Presbyterian Church in Ireland does not share a common 
mind, or speak with one voice, 501 and a degree of complexity within 
Presbyterianism at the time of the Belfast Agreement can be seen clearly in that 
Presbyterians were strongly represented on both the Yes and the No sides of the 
referendum. David Trimble, who led the Ulster Unionist Party into the 
negotiations and campaigned for a Yes vote on the Agreement, was a 
Presbyterian. One of his colleagues in the negotiations, Jeffrey Donaldson, also 
a Presbyterian, refused to sign up to the Agreement and campaigned for a No 
vote in the referendum. Just as the Church and Government Committee was 


499 Stewart, The Narrow Ground •' The Roots of Conflict in Ulster, p.107. Stewart draws attention 
to the fact that Irish Presbyterians in the eighteenth century formed ‘...the radical society of 
United Irishmen ...whose threefold aim was Catholic emancipation, the reform of Parliament 
and the independence of Ireland.’ ibid., p.101. It was by no means a majority of Presbyterians 
who were sympathetic to the vision of the United Irishmen and the movement did not retain 
traction among Presbyterians beyond the turn of the next century after the United Irishmen 
rebellion of 1798 was ruthlessly suppressed. Indeed, by 1830 and 1840 religious and political 
divisions within Presbyterianism, not unconnected with the issues surrounding the United 
Irishmen, had led to clergy who refused to subscribe to the Westminster Confession of Faith 
(known as New Light ministers) establishing the Remonstrant Synod and the much larger body 
of confessional clergy and churches forming the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. For further reflections on the role of Presbyterians in the United Irishmen see 
Dunlop, 1995, pp.43-48. Bardon, 2005, pp.220ff. Alan Ford, "Irish Protestantism to the Present 
Day," in The Blackwell Companion to Protestantism, ed. Alister E. McGrath and Darren C. 
Marks (Malden, Mass. ; Oxford: Blackwell, 2004), pp. 125-26. More substantial information can 
be found in: Sabine Wichert and A. T. Q. Stewart, From the United Irishmen to Twentieth- 
Century Unionism •' A Festschrift for A.T.Q. Stewart (Dublin: Four Courts, 2004). David 
Dickson, Daire Keogh, and Kevin Whelan, The United Irishmen •' Republicanism, Radicalism 
and Rebellion (Dublin: Lilliput Press, 1993). Nancy J. Curtin, The United Irishmen •' Popular 
Politics in Ulster and Dublin, 1791-1798 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1998). 

500 Andrew R. Holmes, The Shaping of Ulster Presbyterian Belief and Practice, 1770-1840 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), p.313. 

501 Ronald Wells, Hope and Reconciliation in Northern Ireland •' The Role of Faith-Based 
Organisations (Dublin: Liffey Press, 2010), p.148. The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is, like 
most of the major Christian denominations, an all-Ireland institution. While in 1998 the 
majority of Presbyterians were to be found in Northern Ireland (and many of them members of 
the Orange Order or other loyal institutions), Presbyterian congregations continued to exist in 
the Irish Republic, whose members consider themselves as Irish, not British or Britons in exile. 
The Church is therefore constantly mindful of straddling the border between Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Republic and holding together within a broad church a range of political 
allegiances and national identities - much more so than the Reformed Presbyterians. This is 
reinforced by the statement in the Response to the Agreement: ‘...it is important to remember 
that Christians are to be the masters of political strategy and not the servants of ideologies like 
Unionism or Nationalism. ...neither of them is an essential expression of the Christian faith.’ 
"A Presbyterian Response to 'the Agreement'," section 11. 
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issuing its statement, former Moderator of the Presbyterian Church and key 
leader in the Orange Order, Rev Martin Smith, was unapologetically and 
publicly against the Agreement (#177). 

Responding to the Committee’s statement and writing to the newspapers as 
a Presbyterian, Robert McCartney (#166! #305! #356) - leader of the United 
Kingdom Unionist Party, barrister at law and member of the Westminster 
parliament representing a Northern Ireland constituency — said of the 
Committee’s response to the Agreement, and in particular to the issue of the 
early release of prisoners, that it was ‘...an apologia for the most distasteful and 
immoral provision in the Agreement.’ He also accused the Committee of 
‘...making weak excuses for the release of paramilitary prisoners’, which, he 
claimed, was unacceptable to most Presbyterians. Saying that forgiveness had 
to be reciprocated with repentance and that evil must be resisted, he called into 
question the judgement of the Committee in regard to the Agreement. 
McCartney’s response serves as an illustration of the fact that the moral 
reasoning taking place on the Agreement within Presbyterianism was complex 
and informed by very different, very powerful convictions. 

This complexity highlights a major challenge to the application of the concept 
of convictions in seeking to identify the convictions of the community or to 
examine the community’s moral reasoning. Here we have a church body to which 
people belong by virtue of baptism, maintain their membership by engagement 
in its practices and support the institution out of their own financial resources, 
yet, when faced with major moral choices, fragment into different and very 
polarised positions. Zuurdeeg’s observation is helpful at this point, when he 
identifies the fact that each of us is overcome by a number of convictors. 
Zuurdeeg refers to the idea that each person lives within a plurality, or region, 
of convictors, and the region has a hierarchical form or structure in which one 
of the convictions presides over the rest. Zuurdeeg acknowledges that this 
hierarchical structure is not necessarily permanent, change coming either 
imperceptibly over time or dramatically as in conversion. 502 Similarly, 
McClendon affirms the existence and influence of a plurality of convictions, but 
frames the concept slightly differently as a person belonging to, or being 
influenced by, different ‘convictional communities’ leading to conflicts of 
practice. 503 Given that members of the Presbyterian Church argued strongly on 
either side of the debate, it can therefore be said that the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland may be confessionally coherent but not convictionally coherent in the 
process of moral reasoning. Some of its members were influenced by, or shared, 
the convictions of other individuals or organisations opposed to the Agreement, 


502 Zuurdeeg, p.40. 

503 James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Biography as Theology-' How Life Stories Can Remake Today's 
Theology, 2nd ed. (Eugene, Oregon: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2002), p.18. I have already 
discussed McClendon and Smith’s notion of conviction sets and the idea of discriminating 
between the convictions as particular, doctrinal and presiding and the difficulties with that 
schema - see chapter 5.6. 
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such as the Orange Order or the Democratic Unionist Party under the 
charismatic leadership of Rev. Ian Paisley. Given that it is not possible to speak 
about the convictions underlying the moral reasoning of Presbyterians as a 
whole, what can be discerned about the convictions underlying the moral 
reasoning of the Church and Government Committee of the church? 

The preamble to the Committee’s Response to the Agreement states that it is 
not for the church to tell people how to vote and argues that they are merely 
hoping to help people to ‘think in a Christian way about the issues.’ However, 
the tone, thrust and argumentation of the statement produced by the Committee 
points only in one direction, that of condoning the Agreement. McCartney’s 
reference to it as an apologia for the Agreement is not far off the mark. Difficult 
decisions and difficulty with some of the terms of the Agreement are 
acknowledged by the Committee, but each difficulty is in turn, to some degree 
or other, neutralised, making a way for those struggling with the moral 
decisions to arrive at a position of being able to support the Agreement. Reports 
on the Committee’s published response to the Agreement in the press note this 
bias, highlighting (#93; #303; #412) the Committee’s statement that the 
Agreement is ‘...a political accommodation which could be a way out of the 
darkness of the past 30 years into a new future.’ 

Conspicuous in the Committee’s reasoning, and identified as the basic 
convictions informing the statement, is the emphasis on Christian love, the 
Kingdom of God and the obligation of peacemaking. Five of the ten Bible 
references that occur in the statement come from the Sermon on the Mount, 
giving prominence to Jesus’ teaching about loving one’s enemies and the 
imperative to settle disputes. The Committee’s choice of biblical material and 
their form of reasoning betrays a conviction about the importance and the 
nature of Christian discipleship — what Glen Stassen would call ‘incarnational 
discipleship’. 504 This approach to discipleship and the Kingdom of God 
transcends, or takes priority over, not only national identities but also 
denominational identity. So, while speaking as Presbyterians and on behalf of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the convictions expressed are not 
essentially Presbyterian. The Committee is not articulating convictions unique 
to Presbyterianism but convictions shared more broadly within sections of the 
Christian world in Northern Ireland and further afield. The flow of the 
Committee’s argument is summarised in the final section that speaks of faith, 
hope and love in a flawed but changing world. Sections 31 and 32 of the response 
document highlight the unique opportunity afforded by the Agreement, even if 
the pathway to the Agreement has been ‘flawed and violent’. The call to be 
people marked by faith, hope and love and the admonition to settle disputes 
whenever possible could not be read as a call to reject the Agreement. 

The Committee’s Response to the Agreement appears to be informed by 
and in keeping with the Presbyterian Church’s commitment to peace-building. 


504 Stassen, A Thicker Jesus ■' Incarnational Discipleship in a Secular Age. 
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In 1986 the General Assembly of the church approved and endorsed a proposed 
peace-building programme. Maria Power records that from the outset of the 
conflict the Presbyterian Church, like other churches, struggled to understand 
its role and contribution in addressing the violence and the underlying issues. 505 
One of those issues was the sectarianism endemic in Northern Ireland society, 
often marked by the separation of Protestant and Catholic communities socially 
and geographically. 506 It was in order to foster improved understanding and 
relationships within and between the communities that the Presbyterian 
Church established its peace-building programme. The purpose was to enable 
and encourage local congregations to engage in community relations activities 
in their locality. A special Presbyterian conference held in 1990 to mark one 
hundred and fifty years of the General Assembly issued a declaration, included 
in which was a recognition of the need for Presbyterians to work towards a 
greater understanding of the Roman Catholic Church, improving relationships 
with their Roman Catholic neighbours and the need for Presbyterians to 
distance themselves from the practice of associating their faith with political 
and cultural aspirations. 507 In the year of the IRA ceasefire, 1994, the General 
Assembly adopted what was known as the Church’s Peace Vocation. This was a 
significant statement that articulated the idea that as ‘...witnesses of God’s 
kingdom’ Presbyterians publicly acknowledged a vocation to be peacemakers. 
The statement was specific in affirming the implications of peacemaking in the 
Irish context. It spoke of the need for new attitudes with non-Presbyterian 
neighbours throughout Ireland, the imperative to meet and talk with those of 
different churches and political persuasions, the rejection of violence and it 
concluded with the statement: 

We understand peacemaking to be an affirmation and accommodation of 
diversity, and that our particular history in this land of divided 
communities and recurring violence, of mutual suspicion, fear and injury, 
makes it imperative that we reassert the Church’s one proper calling to 
seek peace, and the things that make for peace in our day. 508 
The Church and Government Committee’s Response to the Agreement clearly 
echoes and builds upon the Peace Vocation of the Church, approved at the 
General Assembly in 1994. Active peacemaking, including a commitment to seek 
the good of all in the community, is clearly a core conviction of the Committee. 


5°5 Maria Power, Building Peace in Northern Ireland (Liverpool Liverpool University Press, 

2011), p.82. 

506 For the most detailed exploration of the nature and practical implications of sectarianism in 
Northern Ireland, see Liechty, Clegg, and Irish School of Ecumenics. Siobhan Garrigan also 
addresses the issue of sectarianism in the life and liturgies of the churches in Ireland. Garrigan, 
2010 . 

507 Wells, 2010, pp. 150-52. Wells provides a summary and commentary on the 1986 statement. 

508 "The Presbyterian Church in Ireland's Peace Vocation," ed. The Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland (Belfast: The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 1994). 
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c) Summary of the Two Churches' Statements 

The presiding conviction of the Reformed Presbyterian Presbytery appears to be 
that the covenants entered into in 1638 by the Scottish people and the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643, establishing Christ’s kingship over the nations, 
are irrevocable and fall as heavily on those living today as on those who signed 
them. For the Reformed Presbyterians, to set this belief aside would profoundly 
alter their world view and question their reason for existence as a distinct 
community. This persistent belief concerning the covenants qualifies as a 
conviction, a presiding conviction. 

While they share a commitment to the Westminster Confession of Faith with 
other Reformed communities, the wedding of the Confession and the covenants 
is a distinctive and defining characteristic. This conviction ensures that any 
moral issue connected to political arrangements or processes is reasoned on the 
basis of whether or not it meets the standard of acknowledging Christ’s rule over 
the nation. The Reformed Presbyterians provide an outstanding illustration of 
how story-formed convictions can impact, or determine, contemporary moral 
reasoning. 

The Presbyterian Church in Ireland is a complex, multi-voiced community — 
very different from the Reformed Presbyterians. The diversity and complexity 
of the church means that for many of its members, other communities of faith, 
culture or politics may play as great or a greater role in shaping the convictions 
of individuals. This makes statements issued by the church largely indicative of 
what the church believes, but not necessarily expressing the shared convictions 
of its members. While it may be tempting to consider the Church and 
Government Committee as a community in its own right, I would argue that 
such a move fails to do justice to the understanding of a community as having a 
shared narrative and tradition. Seeking to understand large institutions such 
as the Presbyterian Church in Ireland on the basis of McClendon and Smith’s 
application of speech act theory would appear to have limited application in 
discerning the convictions of the community. 

However, applying the concept of convictions to the statement of the Church 
and Government Committee of the Church is not without value and I believe I 
have shown how it helps make clear why it takes a very different view from the 
Reformed Presbyterians on the Agreement. Fundamental to the Committee 
members’ reasoning is their understanding of the duty to love one’s enemy, to 
act in faith and hope and to fulfil the vocation of peacemakers. Their convictions 
coalesce around a vision of discipleship and peacemaking, drawing heavily from 
the Sermon on the Mount. Their convictions are clearly not shared by all 
Presbyterians, but they are the guiding convictions of the Committee as it 
addresses the Belfast Agreement. 

7.2 Material from Two Christian Organisations 

As with the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, Christians Against the Agreement and Evangelical 
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Contribution on Northern Ireland are two very different organisations, with 
widely differing views on the Belfast Agreement. 

Christians Against the Agreement (CAA) emerged as a public voice shortly 
after the Belfast Agreement was signed, had little obvious organisational 
structure and appeared to operate from a private address. Its exposure in the 
local newspapers, including advertisements about the Agreement, indicate that 
there was some financial backing for the group, but CAA disappeared after the 
referendum. I am not aware of and cannot find any study of, or research into, 
CAA but, as a result of my own research, I will be able to provide some 
background into the shaping of their convictions. In the case of Evangelical 
Contribution on Northern Ireland (ECONI) I will be able to draw on the 
published work of academics to provide understanding of its background. This 
section of the case study will confirm the importance of understanding context 
and the story-formed nature of convictions. 

a) Christians Against the Agreement (CAA) 

The CAA document 509 argues at the outset that the reason Northern Ireland is 
in a ‘mess’ is due to the fact that there is ‘...little practical and relevant 
Christianity’. CAA promises to offer ‘...the view of the Christian Scriptures 
concerning this issue’ — that is, on the Agreement and voting in the referendum. 
The analysis and evaluation of the Agreement is detailed and peppered with 
Bible references. A brief summary of the CAA analysis of the problems with the 
Agreement and a sample of the Bible references used is as follows: 

1. It usurps the British government’s divine prerogative to govern: the 
British government’s agreement to make joint decisions with the 
government of the Irish Republic on a range of matters runs contrary 
to its God-given responsibility. (Daniel 5:21) 

2. It gives permission to dishonour authority: CAA sees the right to hold 
dual citizenship in the UK and Ireland as dishonouring British 
authority. (Romans 13 ; 5-7) 

3. It creates partiality before the law ; progressive elimination of 
differential employment rates between Catholics and Protestants is 
seen as legalising discrimination. (Leviticus 19 ; 15; Romans 2:115 
lPeteri:i7) 

4. It introduces qualifications on the administration of justice: giving 
paramilitaries two years to disarm. (Ecclesiastics (sic) 8:11) 

5. It rewards lawbreakers: the early release of prisoners. The state has 
been given a sword to punish, not to administer mercy. (Romans 13 ; 4; 
1 Peter 2:14) 


509 Christians Against the Agreement, "The Agreement: A Christian Perspective," (Larnel998). 
The text of the document is available at http://www.reocities.com/athens/agora/5465/caa.htm 
[accessed 12/07/2017] (Italics are authors’) 
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6. It increases bureaucracy: ‘Massive civil bureaucracy is a sign of the 
curse of God upon a nation’ and the Agreement adds to what already 
exists. (Proverbs 28:2) 

7. It encourages a false peace: the Agreement offers a false peace and will 
produce the opposite. (Jeremiah 6:14; Romans 14:19) 

8. It promotes the secularisation of education: the Agreement would 
promote integrated education (Catholics and Protestants together). 
This would be an attack on the Christian faith. (Ephesians 6:4; John 
21=15) 

9. It promotes feminism: women should be in the home and not in 
politics. (lTimothy 5:14; Titus 2:5) 

10. It promotes sexual perversion: the Agreement expresses the intent to 
promote equality of opportunity in relation to sexual orientation. 
(Leviticus 18 ; 22 & 20 ; 13; Romans 1:24-27, 32) 

11. It means the theft of citizens’ money: increased administration will 
require additional taxes. No Bible references given. 

12. It generates a false manipulation of the economy: the Agreement 
includes a commitment to tackle the problems of a divided society and 
social cohesion in urban, rural and border areas — this appears to be 
theft. (Exodus 20:15) 

13. There is a deliberate lack of clarity: truth is all-important for the 
Christian but the Agreement is vague. No Bible references given. 

14. There is a rhetorical appeasement of criminals: the Agreement talks 
of tragedies of the past instead of naming sin. (Isaiah 5:20) 

15. There is a misleading use of Christian terminology: the Agreement’s 
use of terms such as ‘new beginnings’, ‘tolerance’ and ‘reconciliation’ 
are not in a biblical sense. (Luke 19:8; Psalm 118:8-9; Isaiah 26:10) 

16. It legislates for national covetousness: the Irish Republic’s historic 
claim to the whole of the Island was to be dropped under the 
Agreement but CAA are not convinced and see it as breaking the tenth 
commandment. (Exodus 20 ; 17) 

There follows a section answering five common objections to the CAA position 
and a section indicating what the reader should now do, the answer to which is: 

1. Vote No! 

2. Persuade others to vote No! 

3. Give generously to CAA; 

4. Keep pressing politicians to promote biblical views on ethics and politics. 

Such a lengthy document was clearly not going to be reproduced in full by the 
newspapers, so CAA promoted their response to the Agreement through 
newspaper advertisements and letters to newspapers. One of the earliest 
adverts appeared in the Antrim Guardian and Ballymena Guardian on 22 April, 
entitled ‘The Sin of Voting Yes’ (#11). The advert was essentially a short 
summary of the longer document, devoid of Bible references, inviting the reader 
to apply for the longer analysis by post and inviting donations for CAA work. 
The advert declares the Agreement to be anti-Christian and therefore it was the 
Christian’s duty to vote No in the referendum. The advert appeared two days 
later on 24 April in the national daily newspaper, the Belfast Newsletter 208). 
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Another advert appeared in the largest national daily newspaper, the Belfast 
Telegraph, on 9 May under the title ‘Still a Sin to Vote Yes’ (#147). The text of 
this advert is much less dense than the advert of 22 April. The emphasis is also 
different. This advert attacks Christians who support the agreement, suggesting 
that, unlike the early Christians who were prepared to die for the basic creed 
‘Jesus Christ is Lord’, pro-Agreement Christians are not prepared to stand for 
Christ, preferring peace at any price and sacrificing truth and justice. The text 
concludes with, ‘Politics is, from beginning to end, a matter of ethics. Every 
political choice is either for or against Jesus the Lord. There is no neutrality. 
...Will you bow the knee to Christ or Caesar?’ 

The final advert placed by CAA was in the national daily newspaper, the 
Belfast Newsletter, on the final day of referendum campaigning. The title is 
‘Christ or Barabbas’ (#252). The focus is on the early release of prisoners and 
the parallel is drawn between the historical choice made between Jesus or 
Barabbas, with the death of the innocent and the release of the guilty from 
prison. CAA liken the choice in the coming referendum as a choice between 
Jesus or the Agreement with its release of the guilty: ‘There is yet time. Reject 
Barabbas and all his kind. Do not crucify afresh the Son of God for the sake of 
murderers and thieves. ...Vote No’ is the message. 

Letter writing was another approach to spreading the message of CAA, and 
a method used by many groups of clergy, individuals and organisations. A letter 
appeared in the Antrim Guardian and Ballymena Guardian on 13 May (#30) 
entitled, ‘The end never justifies the means’, signed by John Clarke CAA. 
Unionists supporting David Trimble and the early release of prisoners are 
accused of being as those who ‘...do evil that good may come’ (Romans 3:8). John 
Clarke also had a letter published in the Belfast Telegraph on 16 May (#160) 
entitled ‘No Liberty’. In this letter Clarke addresses the single issue of the early 
release of prisoners which, as already noted, had become the major issue for 
many people in deciding how to vote in the referendum. Clarke argues that if 
the Government releases prisoners early, it will be in sinful disobedience to the 
Bible (lPeter 2:14), something Christians could not support. Clarke suggests 
that this issue alone is reason to vote against the Agreement because ‘Even if a 
Christian was convinced that the Agreement would bring peace, he could not 
vote for it, since he is not at liberty to sin — even to bring about good ends.’ 

Another member of CAA, Philip Rainey, had a letter in the press (#168) 
responding to an earlier letter from Ian Major (#134) 510 supporting the 


510 Ian Major’s contribution was noteworthy. Major holds a Reformed Baptist position, which he 
describes as Calvinistic and Separatist. Major trained at the Irish Baptist College and became 
a missionary of Lurgan Baptist Church, ministering to the local community, including some 
prisoners who had experienced a Christian conversion. Major published in January 1998 an 
address he gave at a public meeting organised by ECONI in 1995, ‘Should the Sword Devour 
Forever?: A Biblical Defence of Amnesty’. Major decries the fact that, in his view, conservative 
evangelicals have failed to think biblically and that ‘...the most extensive and detailed 
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Agreement. Rainey’s letter does not address the content of Major’s contribution 
but is primarily a summary of some of the key points in the CAA document, 
while also expressing his disappointment that ‘...a Bible believing Christian can 
make such a statement since it ought to be obvious that the Agreement in its 
entirety contradicts the Bible.’ It is quite possible that, in the array of letters 
published in local and regional newspapers, other members of CAA were active, 
or that supporters or sympathisers with their position drew from the CAA 
document for their own correspondence, as similar phrasing and associated 
Bible references appear from time to time in letters that may be anonymous or 
with named authors. 

For example, in the Antrim Guardian of 22 April (#9) one correspondent 
begins with the statement, ‘Thousands of years ago Jesus Christ said “No” to 
the recent multi-party agreement signed at Stormont!’ Three passages of 
scripture are appropriated in the argument that follows. The first is John 14127 
(“Peace I leave with you! my peace I give to you. I do not give to you as the world 
gives.”), which this correspondent argues is the theological yardstick that 
indicates Jesus was not for ‘peace at any price’ and the peace of which he spoke 
certainly was not of the same character as that agreed in negotiation with 
terrorists. Indeed the argument is further supported by reference to Jesus’ 
fearless condemnation of the Pharisees, his statement about coming to ‘bring a 
sword’ and his clearing of the Temple, all indications that he would not have 
been sitting ‘down around the Stormont table with terrorists responsible for 
campaigns of mass murder...’. Proverbs 22^28 (‘Do not remove the ancient 
landmark that your ancestors set up’) becomes the basis for rejecting an 
agreement that threatens the borders of Northern Ireland. Jeremiah 13^23 (‘Can 
Ethiopians change their skin or leopards their spots?’) is engaged to indicate 
that terrorists are terrorists and never to be trusted, even if they ‘have adopted 
Armani-branded sheep’s clothing.’ The correspondent signs off as, ‘Yours 
faithfully, SOLA SCRIPTURA’A 1 


exploration of Biblical precepts that should guide our actions in Ulster has been conducted by 
the neo-evangelical ECONI group.’ Despite his past involvement with both the security forces 
and militant loyalist organisations, Major acknowledges the abuse carried out by both the 
paramilitaries and the security forces — something generally not acknowledged by the majority 
of the Protestant community. Major argues that ‘Love entails mercy, forbearance and 
compassion. ...We in Ulster need to look out not only for our own interests, but also the interests 
of others’ (Philippians 2U). His argument for an amnesty for both paramilitary prisoners and 
security forces guilty of ‘...forced confessions, false confessions, perjury and the unlawful killing 
of the enemy by means of recruited paramilitaries’ is forthright and highly unusual. In a letter 
published in the Belfast Telegraph on 27 April (#134) Major says that he is happy to support the 
Agreement and that ‘The gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ commands us to love our neighbour 
just as much as we love ourselves : I firmly believe the Agreement offers us the chance to do just 
that.’ Given his conservative theological convictions, Major’s views, and the public expression of 
them, was quite unparalleled. 

511 This is an example of the biblical text being used as proof texting, a not uncommon feature 
of religiously framed letters to the press on the Agreement. Proof texting, as Roger Walton 
observes, is the process of providing backing or evidence for an assertion or conviction devoid of 
any serious theological reflection. Walton’s research was conducted in the context of written 
theological reflection essays, but the findings and resulting categories are instructive in 
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A letter written by Samuel Bell to the Antrim Guardian offers a single 
‘overwhelming reason why the agreement ought to be rejected ...especially by 
those who profess to be Christians’ (#150! #374). Bell argues that the ‘principal 
duty’ of government is, according to Romans 13A-7, ‘the administration of 
justice, including the effective punishment of crime.’ He argues that the early 
release of prisoners under the terms of the Belfast Agreement is an 
abandonment of this God-given responsibility and that: 

The government, party, politician or voter who seeks to buy “peace” at the 
price of civil justice cannot expect that it will be overlooked by the 
Righteous Judge of all the earth. In the long run, as nations and as 
individuals, we will reap what we sow. 

Other offerings in the correspondence columns and religious reports 
reflecting similar sentiments to those of CAA include the reporting of the views 
of Rev. Mervyn Cotton, a minister of the Reformed Free Presbyterian Church 
(#44). The Agreement, he argues, is typical of the pragmatism of ‘new age’ 
philosophy and contains three unacceptable elements: the promotion of the Irish 
Language which ‘will drag Ulster away from Christian values and back into the 
occultic mists of the pagan past’; the early release of prisoners! and the failure 
to achieve decommissioning of terrorist weapons. He is reported as saying: ‘As 
Ulster people we must not allow our Province to be swept away from the bedrock 
of the scriptures of truth into the swamps of error where satanic mists hang.’ 
Essentially he is using code to speak of the danger of a United Ireland and the 
presumed domination of the Roman Catholic Church, which is what he means 
by ‘the swamps of error where satanic mists hang’. Similar sentiments are 
echoed by Rev. Alan Smylie, writing on behalf of the Free Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland (whose Moderator was Rev. Ian Paisley). Smylie states that the 
Agreement must be rejected and argues in a manner very similar to CAA (#163). 
A strong religious/political element is included in some of Smylie’s other 
correspondence to the newspapers (#496! #250! #308! #371) when he argues that 
the agreement is a 

...blueprint for the strangulation of Biblical Protestantism. It bears ah 
the hallmarks of devilish craft....It has forsaken the principles of God’s 
Holy Word ...The Agreement is not only non-Christian, but thoroughly 
and clearly anti-Christian. ...It is set for the destruction of Protestantism. 
The contributions of Free Presbyterians tend to be much more overtly sectarian 
and anti-Catholic than those of CAA, but some of the basic arguments are very 
similar, as is the use of the biblical text in the support of the moral reasoning. 512 
While an exploration of the use of the biblical text by CAA and others in their 
argumentation against the Agreement would be interesting, the present task is 


assessing the use of the biblical text in any context. Roger Walton, "Using the Bible and 
Christian Tradition in Theological Reflection," British Journal of Theological Education 13, no. 
2 (2003). 

512 Illustrations of this can be found in #44; #163; #236; #382; #409. 
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to seek to discern what convictions underlie their reasoning as expressed in their 
publications, letters and advertisements. 


Taking the introduction of the CAA document on the Agreement at face value, 
the group clearly believes that it is part of a minority who rightly discern the 
implications of the teachings of the Bible and their appropriate application in 
the contemporary world. However, the question of how to discover or determine 
the convictions that he at the heart of the CAA statements on the Agreement 
necessitates some further investigation and background, as there is a common 
corpus of biblical references used by a variety of groups and individuals whose 
core convictions may be very different. 

It transpires that in the material gathered from the newspaper library we 
find the key to understanding better the convictions underlying CAA. One name 
publicly associated with CAA in the newspapers is Allen Baird, who published 
a letter in the Antrim Guardian of 6 May on behalf of CAA, refuting the views 
of other correspondents and offering the CAA document (#21). Baird identified 
himself as secretary of CAA. In the same paper, on the same date, another letter 
was published bearing the name Allen Baird of the Covenant Protestant 
Reformed Church (I will abbreviate to CPRC), offering A reformed perspective 
on peace’(#22). No reference was made to CAA, but it would appear to be the 
same author. 513 The CPRC in Ballymena, Northern Ireland, is an independent 
congregation affiliated with the Protestant Reformed Churches in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. There are no other congregations in Northern Ireland. It also 
transpires that Philip Rainey, whose correspondence on behalf of CAA was 
noted earlier, is a member of the CPRC. Rainey authored a rebuttal and 
challenge to the adoption of the concept of common grace and the free offer of 
the gospel to all by the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland (the church 
considered in 7.1 a). It was over this matter that Rainey left the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland and joined the CPRC. 514 Much of the material 


513 The spelling of Baird’s given name is unusual for Northern Ireland and this highlighted the 
link between CAA and the CPRC. The given name would normally be spelled Alan (or in some 
contexts, Allan) rather than Allen. Allen in the Irish context is more commonly a family name, 
not a given name. Baird is also referenced in an article written by the minister of CPRC that is 
published on the web site : httpV/www.cprf.co.uk/articles/newengland2.htm#.WYdPiUmQwvO 
[accessed 06/08/2017] 

514 Rainey’s testimony on his official protest and the response of the Reformed Presbyterians is 
at httpV/www.cprf.co.uk/articles/RaineyFreeOfferControversy.pdf [accessed 06/08/2017] Rainey 
sees the influence of Herman Dooyeweerd and Cornelius Van Til’s concept of ‘analogical 
knowledge’ as lying at the root of the Reformed Presbyterian’s misguided thinking on the issue 
of common grace and the free offer of the gospel. Rainey says, ‘In my protest I levelled the charge 
of Amyraldianism against the teaching of a conditional promise of the gospel. Amyraldianism is 
an insidious heresy that was condemned by the Reformed churches in the seventeenth century.’ 
Rainey continues, ‘We are well acquainted with Arminianism as it is set out and exposed in the 
Canons of Dordt; we know that Amyraut and his disciples were condemned by the Reformed 
churches, but when essentially the same teaching is vigorously promoted by those who wrap 
themselves in the colours of Calvinism, I charge them with wearing false colours.’ Given the 
volume of material on the church’s web site rejecting and combating the issue of common grace 
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on the church’s web site seeks to address the errors prevalent among Reformed 
churches, with a particular emphasis on countering the errors of Abraham 
Kuyper’s view of common grace and the disastrous effect it has had on, amongst 
other institutions, the Free University of Amsterdam. 515 

While I noted above some of the similarities between the statements, adverts 
and letters originating from CAA and others such as the Free Presbyterians, it 
is clear that the CPRC considers itself as quite distinct from the Free 
Presbyterians as well as from the Reformed Presbyterians. On the church’s web 
site there are several articles attacking Rev. Ian Paisley’s involvement in politics 
while serving as a minister of religion and a particularly extensive and 
aggressive treatise condemning Paisley’s theology of the blood of Christ. 516 

The CAA response to the Agreement, though often couched in terms similar 
to those of the Reformed Presbyterians and the Free Presbyterians, arises out 
of the distinctive conviction that, as members of CPRC, they contend for the 
Reformation principles as espoused in the Netherlands in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The home page of the CPRC web site is explicit in regard 
to their self-understanding of the tradition in which they stand: 

We are a congregation of Reformed believers which bears a clear and 
distinctive witness to the biblical and Reformed faith as summarized in 
the Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of 
Dordt—our official creeds. 517 

Whether or not the material they produced on the Agreement is entirely faithful 
to or completely consistent with the confessions, is not my concern. What is 
important is understanding the tradition and story which they see themselves 
inhabiting, from which they derive their sense of identity and which shapes their 
convictions. 

While the convictions that shape the response to the Agreement by the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland are rooted in the seventeenth century 
covenants of Scotland and Great Britain, the response of CAA is rooted in the 
confessions emanating from the Netherlands and Germany a century earlier. 
Any departure from these confessions cannot be tolerated or else the community 
becomes a different community. As noted in the footnote above, Rainey 


and the free offer of the gospel, it is clear that it is a defining and identity shaping issue for the 
CPRC. 

515 David J. Engelsma, Christianizing the World: Reformed Calling or Ecclesiastical Suicide 
(Jenison, MP Reformed Free Publishing Association, 2016). Kindle version, without page 
numbers. 

516 See articles by Rev. Martyn McGeown, a member of CPRC working as a missionary to 

Limerick, Ireland, attacking Paisley’s political involvement 

httpV/www.cprf.co.uk/articles/leavingtheWord.htm#.WYcZUOmQwvO and his theology of the 
blood of Christ httpV/www.cprf.co.uk/articles/blood.htm#.WYcZwOmQwvO [both accessed 
06/08/2017] Prior to this research and during the period of the Agreement and referendum in 
1998, I assumed that CAA was akin to the Free Presbyterians and/or the Reformed 
Presbyterians, but was unaware of the nuances of the theology and ecclesial convictions 
involved. 

517 httpV/www.cprf.co.uk/index.htm [accessed 06/08/2017] 
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condemns the Reformed Presbyterians for ‘wearing false colours’ as a 
consequence of their position on common grace and the free offer of the gospel. 
So central to his, and CPRC’s, convictions is strict adherence to the confessions, 
that there is no other worshipping community of equal theological soundness 
within Northern Ireland. This helps us understand the opening phrase of the 
CAA response to the Agreement: 

The political situation in Northern Ireland is a mess. The reason for this 
is that, although there is much of the show of religion here, there is little 
practical and relevant Christianity. ...Since the churches are providing 
no clear leadership as to what the Christian’s response should be, 
Christians Against the Agreement was formed to fill this obvious gap. It 
is our desire that the literature produced by us prior to the referendum 
will inform interested persons as to the view of the Christian Scriptures 
concerning this issue. 518 

What may have appeared as hyperbole is nothing of the sort; they believe it to 
be fact. CAA, with its roots in CPRC, is not offering an alternative view or 
providing a little more clarity, but is claiming to provide the definitive reading 
of the Bible in relation to the Agreement. CAA’s claim that voting Yes would be 
a sin is not an employment of religion for political ends, or a confusion of religion 
and politics — as I would argue is the case with the Free Presbyterians and 
others - but an application of what CAA believes to be pure religion in the 
contemporary context. 

However small a group CAA may have been, its adverts and letters caused a 
significant reaction. In a letter to the Portadown Times (#503) Church of Ireland 
Rector, Rev. John McKegney, takes exception to the CAA advert that declares 
that voting Yes would be a sin. He posits that, were he to declare that those who 
took a different view from him were guilty of sin, it would be a blasphemous 
misuse of Christ’s name - which is clearly what he thinks of the CAA activity. 
Other correspondents offer a similar challenge to the CAA advert and 
assertions. The Antrim Guardian carries a letter from Rasharkin Christian 
(#15), while the Ballymena Guardian carries a challenge to the CAA statements 
(#88) from Billy Mitchel (former loyalist prisoner turned pastor in the Church of 
the Nazarene) and C. Freel writes in similar vein (#164) in the Belfast 
Telegraph. Rev. Ken Newell (former Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland), at a major event in Belfast for the launch of a ‘We’re Saying Yes’ 
campaign, addressed the statements made by CAA when he said, We think it is 
actually unchristian for anybody to invent new sins about how people vote ...it 
is no sin to vote No and no sin to vote Yes’ (#230). Billy Mitchel in his letter said 
that CAA was, ‘By invoking the name of God and the canon of Holy Scripture in 
support of their argument, ...deliberately playing on the emotions and religious 
sentiments of the Christian community.’ Mitchel sees this as a ‘...form of 
spiritual intimidation’ and suggests that the activity verges on the blasphemous 
and must be repudiated. 


518 Christians Against the Agreement. From the introduction. (Italics are authors’) 
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It is clear from the above that the CAA material was understood by some as 
an unpleasant attempt to manipulate the biblical text and the emotions and 
fears of evangelical and fundamentalist Christians into voting No as part of the 
political No campaign. The CAA material and views may have synchronised 
with the anti-Catholic views of many others, and in some form they may have 
shared an unspoken view of the importance of Northern Ireland remaining in 
the United Kingdom. However, CAA was not simply seeking to defend Northern 
Ireland as a bastion of Protestant religion, as was the case with others, such as 
the Free Presbyterians (#163, #382, #409). The group clearly held, and hold, a 
negative view of the state of Protestantism and Reformed churches generally, 
as is clear from other material on the CPRC web site. 519 

In the light of this research, I conclude that CAA was not just another arm of 
a political campaign but was articulating a serious convictional approach to the 
Agreement, the general spiritual condition of the country and the churches. The 
belief that true religion, true Christianity, is to be found in and maintained by 
the small remnant of those who, like CAA, are holding true to the Bible and the 
theology of the Reformation, is the core conviction that shapes their relationship 
to everything else they believe and, to use McClendon and Smith’s terminology, 
whatever else there is. This conviction - which could be characterised as 
believing themselves to be a ‘faithful remnant’ - is rooted in and demonstrated 
by their strict adherence to, and identification with, the Reformation creeds and 
debates of the sixteenth century in the Netherlands and Germany and 
manifested by CPRC in the twentieth century in a form of Hyper-Calvinism and 
religious separatism. 

b) Evangelical Contribution on Northern Ireland (ECONI) 

ECONI emerged from the meeting of a group of evangelical Protestants from 
various denominations who were concerned that while ‘Political and cultural 
positions have been defended at the expense of biblical values and attitudes 
...evangelical Christians had failed to be a distinctive witness’ 520 in the midst of 
the sectarianism and violence in Northern Ireland. Mitchel charts the growth 
and development of the organisation from the earliest meetings in 1987 and the 
publication of ‘For God and His Glory Alone’ the following year, 521 the first 


519 See article on the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and pastoral guidelines regarding 
homosexuality (sodomy is the term used), 

http://www.cprf.co.Uk/articles/pciandsodomy.htm#.WYdlOUmQwvO . See also ‘Is the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland a Faithful Church’ (the answer is, no), 
http://www.cprf.co.Uk/articles/presbyterianchurchfaithful.htm#.WYdlPkmQwvO. A further 
example, and there are many more, is ‘Presbyterian Moderator Should be Disciplined’, 
http://www.cprf.co.Uk/articles/presbyterianmoderator.htm#.WYdlVEmQwvO . [all accessed 
06/08/2017] 

520 http://contemporarychristianity.net/econiroot/About%20Us/index.htm Gladys Ganiel reports 
that evangelicals made up 25-30 percent of the Protestant population of Northern Ireland which 
represents around 220,000-250,000 people. Ganiel, 2008, p.49. 

521 ECONI, "For God and His Glory Alone," (Belfast: ECONI, 1988). 
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significant publication by ECONI. 522 Shortly after the publication of ‘For God 
and His Glory Alone’ ECONI was established as a registered charitable 
organisation and, in the years that followed, went on to employ a number of full¬ 
time staff. Therefore, unlike CAA, for nearly a decade before the Agreement 
ECONI had been seeking to reflect on the themes of peace and peacemaking in 
Northern Ireland. In the process ECONI published a substantial number of 
papers, statements and other resources for churches and church leaders. 523 
Mitchel suggests that the impact and significance of ECONI is best illustrated 
by the tributes paid to ECONI on the occasion of its tenth anniversary by the 
leaders of the Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist churches. 524 

It can be argued, and demonstrated, that ECONI’s response to the Belfast 
Agreement of 1998 was already framed in material it was publishing some years 
earlier. Indeed, it is clear that while issues such as the release of prisoners came 
as something of a surprise or shock to many when the Agreement was being 
finalised, ECONI was already raising and addressing the issue from 1995. It 
was at an ECONI event in 1995 that Ian Major give the presentation on the case 
for amnesty for prisoners which, as noted above, was again published just prior 
to the Agreement in 1998. ECONI had issued a public statement in September 
1994, welcoming the IRA’s declaration of a ceasefire and calling for a generous 
response from the Christian community as a whole. The statement was entitled 
‘God’s Call to Peacemaking’. 525 A similar response to the announcement of the 
Loyalist ceasefires in October of the same year was issued under the title of 
‘Building Hope’. A Forum for Peace and Reconciliation was established by the 
Irish Government immediately following the IRA and Loyalist ceasefires of 
1994. The forum sat in Dublin and was a consultative body to advise on the 
nature and process of reconciliation. 526 In April 1995 ECONI attended the 


522 Mitchel is primarily concerned to explore the relationship between evangelicalism and 
national identity during the period from partition of the island to the Belfast Agreement. 
However, in the process he provides a comprehensive account of ECONI’s development, 
publications and public statements. Mitchel, 2003, pp.260-98. Brewer, Higgins and Teeney 
provide a comprehensive assessment of the role of the churches and organisations such as 
ECONI in peace-building. ECONI features significantly in their assessment of positive 
contributions to peace-building. Brewer, Higgins, and Teeney, 2011. Maria Power also provides 
an assessment of the contribution and role of ECONI in peace-building. Maria Power, "Preparing 
Evangelical Protestants for Peace : The Evangelical Contribution on Northern Ireland (Econi) 
and Peace Building 1987-2005," Journal of Contemporary Religion 26, no. 1 (2011). 

523 ECONI publications and resources are archived and available at 
httpV/www.contemporarychristianity.net/joomla/ [accessed 12/07/2017] Mitchel provides a 
summary of the key ECONI publications and their intended audiences. Mitchel, 2003, pp.263- 
64. 

524 Ibid., p.265. 

525 ‘God’s Call to Peacemaking’ and other ECONI statements that will be referred to are 
contained in my personal collection. Copies are available in the ECONI archive held and 
catalogued in the Gamble Library of Union Theological College Belfast. The catalogue can be 
searched at httpV/libcat.union.ac.uk. They are also available to read at the archived web site of 
ECONI at http://contemporarychristianity.net/econiroot/index.htm [accessed 11/08/2017] 

526 Gordon Gillespie provides a summary of the Forum and its work in, Gordon Gillespie, 
Historical Dictionary of the Northern Ireland Conflict, Second ed. (Lanham, Md. ; London, UK: 
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Forum and made a submission entitled ‘A Future With Hope’, which was later 
that year further developed and published publicly under the same title. 527 The 
stated purpose of the publication was to provide biblical frameworks for 
Christians ‘...as they respond to developments and, in particular, to proposals 
concerning our future government.’ Significantly ECONI addressed the prisoner 
issue in this publication. Acknowledging the issue to be a difficult one, ECONI 
argued that, while some retained their moral integrity by refusing to be drawn 
into violence, others 

...often young and motivated by articulate leaders and ideological causes, 
chose the way of violence. ...A11 discussion concerning prisoners ...must 
recognise these factors and must be informed by a concern for both justice 
and mercy. 528 

The publication went on to insist that everyone shared responsibility for the 
conflict in some way or another, if not through violence, then through the 
harbouring of enmity towards their neighbour. 

Between 1995 and the signing of the Agreement in 1998, ECONI continued 
to publish materials and to hold public and private meetings addressing the 
issues of reconciliation and future political accommodation. 529 Once the Belfast 
Agreement was published, ECONI released a detailed statement entitled ‘A 
Time to Decide’. 530 The statement said that the Agreement ‘...created the space 
where we can dare to begin to nurture hope, peace and healing in place of the 
fear, division and hurt of the past.’ It emphasised that the Agreement was not a 
solution to the problems of conflict and division, but an opportunity to make and 
build peace. The statement said that the Bible invites Christians to face the 
choices of the future in repentance and with renewed minds rather than 
uncritical conformity, to act responsibly, uphold the rights of ah in the 
community, remember the victims and recognise that peace, justice and 
reconciliation require to be nurtured in gracious, honest encounter and 
discussion. The only Bible references included are Romans 12:18 - ‘living at 
peace with everyone’, and James 3H7&18 - ‘wisdom from above is pure, 
peaceable, gentle without partiality and a harvest of righteousness is sown in 
peace by those who make peace’. The statement concludes with Proverbs 16:7 - 
‘When the ways of people please the Lord he causes even their enemies to be at 


Rowman & Littlefield, 2017), p.125.The archive of the proceedings of the Forum can be found at 
httpsV/web.archive.org/web/19990427220836/http://www.fusio.ie : 80/web 1/forum/index.html 
[accessed 16/11/2017] 

527 ECONI, A Future with Hope •' Biblical Frameworks for Peace and Reconciliation in Northern 
Ireland (Belfast: Evangelical Contribution on Northern Ireland, 1995), p.5. The publication 
covered an extensive range of issues ECONI perceived as needing to be addressed in the search 
for a lasting peaceful political settlement including: Culture and Identity; Land and Nationality; 
Consent and Participation; Rights and Responsibilities; Equality and Social Justice; Justice and 
Mercy; Truth and Trust and Forgiveness and Healing. 
s 28 Ibid., p.22. 

529 Mitchel, 2003, pp.263-64. 

530 The text of the statement is available in full on the ECONI archived web site at: 
http://contemporarychristianity.net/econiroot/Community/Statements/agreement_decide0498.h 
tm [accessed 11/08/2017] 
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peace with them.’ The statement includes a summary of the longer ‘A Future 
with Hope’ document and a set of questions for Christians to address as they 
consider the Agreement. ECONI promoted the statement through 
advertisements in the main regional daily newspapers (#140 and #216) and the 
newspapers carried editorial on the statement as, for example #139, the Belfast 
Telegraph's, report on the release of the statement. 

As debate and controversy raged over the terms of the Agreement, Director 
of ECONI, David Porter, addressed the issue of the difficulties in peacemaking 
in an editorial in the ECONI magazine, Lion and Lamb. Porter likened the costs 
of making peace in Northern Ireland to God’s making peace with humanity in 
the death of Jesus. Porter argues: 

When Jesus says love your enemies, he knows what he is asking of us. 
When Jesus declares blessed are the peacemakers for they will be called 
the children of God, he is mindful of the journey outside the camp he is 
inviting us to share with him....Biblical faith responds to the ambiguity 
of sinful human existence with grace and compassion. 531 
Alluding to the prisoner issue, Porter comments, We want those who have done 
wrong to earn what can only be freely received — forgiveness.’ It is clear that the 
theme of the Kingdom of God features largely in Porter’s theological framework, 
expressed in terms very similar to that of Stanley Hauerwas ;532 

We remain resident aliens in this world and our Christian engagement 
with society is not to make western liberal democracy or any other system 
work better, but to demonstrate a new way of being. 533 

Later, in the same issue of Lion and Lamb, Porter develops the theme of 
peace-building by exploring the concepts of shalom, the eschatological vision of 
the Kingdom and the challenges faced by the early church in living at peace in 
a context of violence and persecution. Porter develops the challenge of 
navigating through the ambiguities of peacemaking in a fallen world and 
returns to the theme of the shared responsibility for the situation of violence 
and conflict that developed in Northern Ireland: 

We must remember that all of us in a conflict situation have 
responsibilities. ...Conflict cannot be sustained without the nurture of the 
community it infects ...this has been part of our personal and community 
journey for generations, providing the soil in which the seed of 
sectarianism and hatred has taken root and grown. 534 


531 David Porter, "From the Director," Lion and Lamb Spring 1998, no. 16 (1998) : p.3. (Italics 
are author’s) All the issues of Lion and Lamb are archived at: 

http://contemporarychristianity.net/lionandlamb/lion&lamb_back.htm [accessed 10/08/2017] 

532 Stanley Hauerwas was the guest speaker at ECONI’s annual conference later in the same 
year (1998). The text of one of Hauerwas’ talks was later published by ECONI: Stanley 
Hauerwas, A Time to Heal'- Why Time Cannot and Should Not Heal the Wounds of History 
(Belfast: ECONI, 1999). 

533 Porter, p.3. 

534 "A Long Road to Healing," Lion and Lamb Spring 1998, no. 16 (1998): pp.9-11. 
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Other contributors to the same issue offer their contribution on the process of 
peace-building, emphasising courage, gentleness and integrity. 


As the debates on the merits of the Agreement continued and the issue of the 
release of prisoners came to the fore, ECONI organised a public meeting in 
Belfast a few days before the referendum to address the issue of the early release 
of prisoners (#171! #235). At the meeting ECONI presented a document entitled 
‘Releasing the Prisoners?’. The document had already been distributed widely 
to churches and church leaders. 535 The document rehearsed the technical details 
of the proposal for the early release of prisoners, highlighting that release would 
be on licence! re-offending would mean a return to prison! and that early release 
was already part of the judicial system. Reminding the community that early 
release was not a new concept, ECONI highlighted the fact that prisoners, 
paramilitary or otherwise, who had become evangelical Christians while serving 
their sentence, had benefited from appeals for early release by clergy and MPs. 
Recognising that for many their objection to the early release of prisoners was a 
matter of principle, ECONI offered a reflection on the following themes^ justice 
is about more than crime and punishment, it includes the total wellbeing of 
society! only justice as exercised by God is perfect! justice and mercy are not 
alternatives! government has a God-given responsibility to administer justice! 
government is responsible to act for the good of society as a whole. The document 
concludes by stating that the early release of prisoners is not incompatible with 
a biblical view of government and justice. The use of numerous Bible references 
in the document and the emphasis on broadening the concept and discussion on 
justice is a direct response to the style of the debate on the early release of 
prisoners that was being driven by CAA and others opposed to the Agreement. 

The question of how the convictions of ECONI might be discerned in their 
responses to the Agreement during the six-week period up to the referendum is 
not straightforward. As has been shown in the three previous studies, the two 
churches and CAA, understanding something of the back story, the narrative 
that shapes convictions, is critical. With ECONI there is no particular historical 
community to which the members of ECONI belonged, other than the broad, and 
contested, tradition of ‘evangelical’. Membership of its Steering Group and 
Central Co-ordinating Group was made up of people from the Methodist, Church 
of Ireland, Presbyterian, Baptist, Brethren and new non-denominational 
churches. ECONI’s members did not represent these church communities or 
traditions, indeed those involved in ECONI had many critics within their 
respective church communities. 536 At the same time, as noted above, ECONI had 


535 See #293 for one Church of Ireland minister’s response to receiving the document. Declaring 
that it was most helpful, the writer proceeded to reproduce the document in full for the benefit 
of the readers of the Church of Ireland Gazette. 

536 Mitchel amply illustrates the tensions that existed within various church groups over the 
fact that some of their members were involved in ECONI and the contested nature of who and 
what constituted an evangelical. Mitchel, 2003, pp.289-93. The Orange Order in its special 
Triennial Council Edition of The Twelfth , the magazine issued during its major annual 
celebrations on 12 July, carried an article on ECONI in which it attacked founding member and 
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a very clear focus and purpose. It highlighted clearly its commitment to 
exploring biblical values and its intention to provide an evangelical response to 
the challenges facing the community as a whole, calling ‘...on Christians to 
demonstrate what difference being a citizen of the Kingdom of God makes to our 
political priorities in a divided community.’ Finally, it highlighted its 
commitment to peace building: 

ECONI continues to promote the application of biblical values to living as 
followers of Jesus in a still divided, yet changing, society. Christians 
cannot avoid the task of addressing sectarian prejudice built up over 
generations. In our community and in our churches we are challenged to 
love both enemy and neighbour. 537 

Given the often controversial and very public nature of its activities, there were 
clearly some deeply held convictions that transcended denominational 
allegiance and gave rise to the existence and coherence of the organisation. In 
this regard, ECONI serves to illustrate Zuurdeeg’s point that convictions are not 
held in isolation, as we live under the influence of a plurality of convictors. As 
already noted, McClendon and Smith make a similar point in drawing attention 
to the existence of convictional communities and the notion that an individual 
may belong to, or be influenced by, one or more convictional community. 

ECONI cannot reasonably be referred to as a community in a sense similar 
to the other three subjects in the case study. Nevertheless, probing to discern 
what convictions lay behind and framed the work of ECONI should prove to be 
worthwhile in shaping the final answer to the stated research question: To what 
extent does the concept of convictions ... help in understanding moral reasoning 
in the context of conflict, in particular, the reaction of various Christian groups 
to the 1998 Belfast Agreement in Northern Ireland? 

In examining the role of ECONI within Northern Ireland evangelicalism, 
Maria Power suggests that ECONI can be characterised as addressing the 
‘ethnic captivity’ of evangelical Protestants. 538 She provides a comprehensive 


former Chairman of ECONI, lawyer David Hewitt. David Hewitt had been appointed to the 
Parades Commission, a body set up by the Westminster Government to manage the problem of 
contested parades, a body greatly hated by the Orange Order. In its attack on Hewitt and ECONI 
it commented on ECONI’s willingness to accept as fellow Christians everyone ‘...who can accede 
to the proposition that “Jesus Christ is Lord’”. The writer comments that ‘This is far too wide a 
confessional basis, and could actually be assented to by the Devil himself...’ Similarly, the 
Crimson Banner, the publication of the Apprentice Boys of Derry, another Protestant Loyal 
Order, mounted an attack on ECONI and its ‘attempt to justify early prisoner release as 
compatible with Christian ethics.’ The article names several of the members of the Steering 
Group and accuses ECONI of ‘liberal ecumenical rhetoric’. (These articles are contained in my 
personal collection of papers but may be traceable in the archive of the Linen Hall Library, 
Belfast.) 

537 httpV/contemporarychristianity.net/econiroot/About%20Us/index.htm [accessed 12/08/2017] 

538 Power, "Preparing Evangelical Protestants for Peace : The Evangelical Contribution on 
Northern Ireland (Econi) and Peace Building 1987-2005," p.70. Brewer, Higgins, and Teeney, 
2011, p.139. tend to characterise ECONI’s contribution as seeking to modernise evangelicalism. 
However, modernising is a term or concept that seems to be absent from ECONI literature and, 
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survey of a three-stage process she discerns in the work of ECONI, concluding 
that there is much to be learned from ECONI’s mode of operation. Power is 
undoubtedly correct in her assessment of the process that took place and that 
breaking boundaries was an important element of ECONI’s contribution, 539 but 
leaves begging the question of what motivated and sustained this diverse group 
of people who became ECONI to challenge the ethnic captivity of evangelicalism 
to a form of Protestant nationalism. Ganiel, along with Brewer, Higgins and 
Teeny, suggest that the evangelicals of ECONI were of an Anabaptist 
disposition, as opposed to the covenantal Calvinism that predominated. Ganiel 
identifies ECONI’s challenge to the rhetoric of ‘For God and Ulster’ that was 
common among many evangelicals as evidence of an Anabaptist understanding 
of the relationship between church and state. She cites ECONI’s ease of 
operating within a context of cultural pluralism and its rejection of the concept 
that the experience of suffering justifies vengeance or violence as further 
evidence of a strong Anabaptist conceptualisation of Christian faith and 
witness. 540 

The identification of an Anabaptist tradition within ECONI, or influencing 
the thinking of those involved in ECONI, is helpful and can be sustained by 
further examination of some of the key theological elements in ECONI 
publications. I would highlight the following: a particular emphasis on the 
Kingdom of God; the use of motifs such as aliens and strangers; a strong 
emphasis on discipleship as following the way of Jesus! the call of the church to 
be a visible counter-culture. 541 


as a construction laid upon ECONI, it does not adequately represent either the intention or 
expression of ECONI’s self-understanding. 

539 See for example Alwyn Thomson, Beyond Fear, Suspicion and Hostility • Evangelical - Roman 
Catholic Relationships (Belfast: ECONI, 1995). Thomson also edited Border Crossings •' 
Affirming Faith by Crossing Boundaries ■' Readings in the Gospel of Luke (Belfast: ECONI, 
1999). 

540 Ganiel, 2008, pp.50-51. See also Brewer, Higgins, and Teeney, p.140. In ECONI’s Lion and 
Lamb, Alwyn Thomson provides an introduction to the works of Stanley Hauerwas and John 
Howard Yoder. The purpose of the article is to introduce Hauerwas to the ECONI readership in 
advance of the conference at which Hauerwas was to be the guest speaker in 1998. Thomson 
clearly has a good grasp of both Hauerwas’ and Yoder’s theology and their approach to social 
ethics. Alwyn Thomson, "Stanley Who?," Lion and Lamb Autumn 1998, no. 18 (1998). 

541 Besides the references already alluded to in ECONI publications, see also material published 
in Lion and Lamb such as Derek Poole’s article challenging the ‘...theological influence in 
Protestant spirituality that has reduced the biblical concept of the Kingdom of God to a purely 
internal and spiritual experience.’ He argues that ‘...the ethics and values of the Kingdom of 
God are to be manifest in history.’ Derek Poole, "Peace, Justice and Reconciliation," 
ibid.Autumn. I had an extensive article on the Kingdom of God published in a later issue in 
which I decry the ‘...tragedy that this radical concept has been tamed and neutered by 
evangelicalism.’ David McMillan, "Revisiting the Kingdom of God and the Church," 
ibid. Summer, no. 25 (2000). ECONI also published a compendium of resource materials specially 
prepared for churches over the previous decade for use on ECONI Sundays. ECONI, Thinking 
Biblically Building Peace (Belfast: ECONI, 2002). Many of the themes I have alluded to are 
addressed in this compendium. 
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ECONI published What does the Lord require of us, a collection of papers 
presented by members of ECONI at a conference in April 1992. In the preface to 
the publication, Porter highlights a call to action in the light of the incarnation. 
Porter once again makes much of the theme of the Kingdom of God, speaking of 
how it was a present reality in the person of Jesus, marked by an inversion of 
the world’s values in which love of enemies was the norm. He speaks of the 
discipleship call to peacemaking and a life 

marked by justice and righteousness! by the breaking down of barriers! 
by the refusal to draw boundaries! by the reconciliation of the whole 
created order! by the bringing of hope to all — this is the Good News of the 
Kingdom of God. 542 

ECONI’s own articulation of its convictions is most explicitly laid out in 
Thomson’s The Fractured Family. The publication explores the nature of the 
relationship between fundamentalism and evangelicalism, before articulating 
how ECONI sees itself in relation to both. Having established that the 
expression of evangelicalism in Northern Ireland is already diverse, Thomson 
states that ECONI believes itself to be grounded, like other evangelicals, in a 
doctrine of scripture, of God, humanity, salvation, the church and the Kingdom. 
However, ECONI’s understanding of the role of the church and the significance 
of the Kingdom of God would not find favour with other elements of Northern 
Ireland evangelicalism. Thomson’s articulation of the Kingdom of God as 
requiring total and exclusive allegiance from the Christian, declaring that 
‘Christians cannot live for God and Ulster’ was a strong ECONI distinctive. 
ECONI’s view of the gospel as the proclamation and demonstration of the 
Kingdom of God, and not merely a call to personal faith and salvation, emerges 
as a core conviction that sets ECONI apart from more traditional 
evangelicalism. 543 

It would be overstating the case to call ECONI an Anabaptist community, as 
the Steering Group 544 and Central Co-ordinating Group (an Executive 
committee) were made up of members from a range of Protestant 
denominations. However, it is worth noting that for many years the Chair of the 
Central Co-ordinating Group, the Director, the Research Officer (and author of 
much of the ECONI material) and Development Officer were Baptist or 
connected with the small Mennonite community in Northern Ireland. The 
explicit development of the Kingdom of God and associated call to a discipleship 
with the pursuit of justice and peace at its heart stands out as a critical 
distinctive and reflects the shifts that had been taking place within 
evangelicalism that resonated with Anabaptist convictions. Another influence 


542 What Does the Lord Require of Us •' Talks Given at the Launch of the Econi Action Pack 
Series on the 11th of April 1992 (Belfast: ECONI, 1993), pp.8‘9. 

543 Alwyn Thomson, The Fractured Family •' Fundamentalists, Evangelicals and Econi (Belfast: 
ECONI, 1995), pp.22-23. 

544 The names of the ECONI Steering Group members are listed at the beginning of the 1995 
publication A Future With Hope. They include members of Methodist, Presbyterian, Quaker, 
Church of Ireland and Baptist churches. ECONI, A Future with Hope •' Biblical Frameworks for 
Peace and Reconciliation in Northern Ireland, p.3. 
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shaping the convictions of those involved in ECONI was the reconfiguration of 
British evangelicalism and the Lausanne International Congress (a major 
consultation of evangelicals from across the world, which produced the 
landmark Lausanne Covenant in 1974). 545 At the heart of both movements was 
Anglican clergyman, John Stott. 

As Mitchel records, John Stott was one of those consulted during the 
preparation of the first ECONI publication, ‘For God and His Glory Alone’ in 
1988, and he outlines Stott’s considerable role in the reconfiguration of British 
evangelicalism 546 and his influence at the heart of the Lausanne movement, a 
hugely influential figure. A mentor for many, a close friend of some of the 
original ECONI steering group and known by many of the other members, 547 
Stott was the main speaker at ECONI’s first major conference in Belfast in 1994, 
attended by over 370 people. When the booklet, ‘For God and His Glory Alone’ 
was reissued in 1994, that edition contained a commendation by Stott. The 1994 
edition is explicit in expressing the aim, promoted and endorsed by Stott, that 
the booklet might 

...promote reflection and debate within the Evangelical community, ...to 
enable change to take place in values and attitudes so that an increasing 
number of Evangelical Christians may take up the challenge of active 
involvement in our community. 548 

Mitchel poses the question as to why it was only in the late stages of the 1980s 
that ECONI emerged and not in the 1960s when social unrest began to develop 
into violence and bitter sectarianism. 549 In truth the answer lies clearly enough 
within his own research, if he were to draw together his profile of ECONI’s 
support and membership (in chapter 8 of his book) and his discussions in the 
earlier chapter 4 on the developments within British, and indeed world, 
evangelicalism. Mitchel notes in chapter 8 that ECONI was made up mainly of 
people in their thirties and forties, quite well educated, with ministry experience 
outside Northern Ireland and willing to challenge the assumptions that 
dominated the established, closed and conservative evangelical constituency in 
Northern Ireland. This was precisely the generation shaped, or reshaped, as a 


545 The full text of the Covenant can be accessed and read at 
https ; //www.lausanne.org/content/covenant/lausanne-covenant [accessed 12/08/2017] The 
Lausanne Movement suggests that the 1 ...Covenant came to be regarded as one of the most 
significant documents in modern church history; it would bring together evangelicals from 
diverse backgrounds for missional partnership and shape much of their endeavours for the rest 
of the century.’ https : //www.lausanne.org/about-the-movement [accessed 12/08/2017] 

546 Mitchel, pp.120-24. 

547 On a personal note, I acknowledge the influence of John Stott in my life, ministry and 
ultimately my involvement in ECONI. For a number of years in the early 1980s Stott organised 
a ten-day pastors’ conference at the London Institute of Contemporary Christianity. I attended 
a number of these conferences which were formative in reshaping my own theology and practice 
as a Baptist and a pastor working in a small Baptist community in a predominantly Catholic 
and Nationalist border town in Northern Ireland during some of the worst years of violence. 

548 ECONI, "For God and His Glory Alone," (Belfast: ECONI, 1994), p.3. 
a 48 Mitchel, 2003, p.266. 
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consequence of the reconfiguring of the British Evangelical Alliance from a 
conservative and separatist movement to a conservative and socially engaged 
organisation, which Mitchel outlines in his chapter 4, ‘Describing 
Evangelicalism’. 550 

Initiated by Billy Graham as a spur to world evangelisation, the Lausanne 
International Congress brought together evangelicals from every continent. The 
Congress published what is known as the Lausanne Covenant. The Covenant 
had fifteen sections, the first of which confessed the failure to properly engage 
with the world by either withdrawing from it or becoming conformed to it. The 
second asserted the authority of the Bible and the fifth contained a strong 
statement affirming Christian social responsibility, stating that socio-political 
involvement was part of Christian duty. It was Stott who chaired the committee 
drafting the Covenant. 551 A year later, 1975, saw the publication of Stott’s 
Christian Mission in the Modern World which, as Christopher Wright bears 
witness, was to become a significant influence on many evangelicals. Wright 
comments in the preface to the fortieth anniversary edition of the book that 
when he first encountered the book on its publication he, like many others, was 
‘...animated by the recovery of the evangelical social conscience, committed to 
an understanding of mission that included engagement with the social, 
economic, political and cultural realities of our day.’ 552 The influence of key 
leaders like John Stott and significant changes in British and world 
evangelicalism, as well as material emanating from other, Anabaptist, sources 
such as Yoder’s The Politics of Jesus and Wallis’ The Call to Conversion , 553 play 
in to shaping the convictional perspective of those involved in ECONI. 

While there may not be community narrative to interrogate in the case of 
ECONI, there are definite wider influences that can be seen to have influenced 
this generation of Northern Ireland evangelicals, convictors of a sort, shaping 
and influencing the convictions that emerge in the ECONI material and action. 
The shaping of ECONI and its core conviction that the evangelical gospel is the 


550 In his section 8.3.1.2 Institutional links within evangelicalism, Mitchel appears to make the 
connections and provide the answer to the question he posed earlier on page 266. In this section 
he points out that ‘the signing of the 1974 Lausanne Covenant and the growing strength of the 
EA [Evangelical Alliance] in the United Kingdom reflected a renewal of evangelical concern for 
social action to balance a predilection for a private personal piety unconnected with the world. 
ECONI...should be understood within this wider framework of recent evangelical history.’ ibid., 
p.279. 

551 John Stott was Chairman of the drafting committee of the Lausanne Covenant and 
subsequently wrote an exposition and commentary on the Covenant on behalf of the Lausanne 
movement. John Stott, "The Lausanne Covenant: An Exposition and Commentary," (Lausanne 
Commitee for World Evangelization, 1978). The text of the Exposition and Commentary is 
available online at: https://www.lausanne.org/content/lop/lop-3 [accessed 12/08/2017] 

552 John Stott and Christopher J. H. Wright, Christian Mission in the Modern World, Updated 
and Expanded ed. (Downers Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 2015), p.ll. 

553 Jim Wallis, The Call to Conversion, 1st ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1981). Wallis was 
another who was invited to speak at an ECONI annual conference. 
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proclamation of the Kingdom of God in word and deed, lies somewhere in the 
confluence of Anabaptist/Lausanne streams of thought. 

c) Summary ofCAA and ECONI 

At the outset of investigation into CAA, it appeared that there would be very 
little information to help understand the motivation behind this previously 
unheard of group, which disappeared as quickly as it appeared on the Northern 
Ireland scene. It transpired that, within the body of material drawn from 
newspapers of the period, it was possible to begin to patch together something 
of the back story of CAA and its relationship to CPRC. This insight helped make 
more sense of the CAA materials, from which I have concluded that the 
persistent belief that true Christianity is to be found in and maintained by the 
small remnant of those who, like them, are holding true to their interpretation 
of the Bible and the theology of the Reformation as articulated in specific 
historical reformed confessions, functions as a core conviction that underlies 
their statements in response to the issues raised in the Agreement. This 
perspective determines their relationship to everything else they believe and, to 
use McClendon and Smith’s terminology, whatever else there is, including the 
Belfast Agreement. This conviction could be characterised as believing 
themselves to be a ‘faithful remnant’, speaking with authority to a confused and 
conflicted wider society. 

Unlike the other groups, ECONI, as an interdenominational Christian 
organisation, is neither a definable community nor rooted in a single 
community, as is CAA, or a larger historical community such as the The 
Southern Presbytery of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Ireland or the 
Church and Government Committee of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Nevertheless it is clear that some significant influences had to be at work to 
create the desire to speak forcefully into the Northern Ireland situation. 
Drawing on materials published by ECONI and the analysis of ECONI by other 
scholars, it has been possible to identify a number of key influences, convictors 
of a sort, that have shaped the convictions that are apparent in the ECONI 
material and action - influences that lie somewhere in the confluence of 
Anabaptist and Lausanne streams of thought. I conclude that the core 
conviction of ECONI is that an evangelical understanding of the gospel should 
not be merely a call to personal salvation but the proclamation of the Kingdom 
of God in word and deed that demands a form of discipleship that engages with 
the needs and challenges of the context and community. 

7.3 Chapter Summary 

In this chapter I set out to explore statements issued by two of the Protestant 
churches during the referendum period and statements from two Christian 
organisations. In doing so I also engaged with a selection of material from 
newspapers printed during the six weeks between the Agreement and the 
referendum, including letters written by individuals or organisations reflecting 
the responses of the churches and organisations to the Belfast Agreement, all of 
which is contained in the data set and summarised in Appendix 2. 
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The purpose of the case study was to investigate the usefulness or otherwise 
of the concept of convictions as a means of discovering something of the 
convictions that determined the moral reasoning of the groups examined in 
regard to the Belfast Agreement and the issues it raised. In the course of the 
case study I have identified at least one core conviction in each group that 
profoundly influenced the moral reasoning behind their response to the Belfast 
Agreement. 

The case study and the identification of convictions underlying the actions of 
the four groups comports well with Zuurdeeg’s basic premise that a conviction 
is a persuasion that determines how one sees the world and becomes a ‘certitude 
which is a sufficient ground for action.’ 554 Furthermore, it is clear that 
convictions so understood can indeed provide a way of interpreting and relating 
to past, present and future — a world view that becomes a source of certainty. 555 
McClendon and Smith’s dictum that a conviction, as they used the term, ‘means 
a persistent belief such that if X (a person or a community) has a conviction it 
will not easily be relinquished and it cannot be relinquished without making X 
a significantly different person (or community) than before’ 556 is also shown to 
be a meaningful way of understanding what lies at the heart of what makes 
people what they are, especially when, as Parushev puts it, their convictions are 
‘called out by a moral or theological crisis.’ 557 

Having concluded the case study, I move to the final chapter of the thesis and, 
in the light of the case study, explore the extent to which the concept of 
convictions helps in understanding the moral reasoning of Christians, 
particularly in a context of conflict. I will seek to provide an answer to the 
research question underlying this study. I will also draw some final conclusions, 
including suggestions for further development and critical revision of the work 
I have undertaken. 


554 Zuurdeeg, p.26. 

555 See earlier discussion in 1.2. 

556 McClendon and Smith, Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.6. 

557 Parushev, "East and West: A Theological Conversation," p.34. 
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Chapter 8: The Concept of Convictions in the Understanding 
of Moral Reasoning and Conclusions 


In this final chapter of the thesis I will, in the light of the case study, explore 
the extent to which the concept of convictions helps in understanding the moral 
reasoning of Christians, particularly in a context of conflict, thus providing a 
considered answer to the research question set out at the beginning of the study. 
I will also draw some final conclusions, including suggestions for further 
development and critical revision of the work I have undertaken. 

8.1 Convictions 

In chapter 5, I suggested that the concept of convictions, particularly when 
proposed as a method, had some significant difficulties: it was constructed in 
the abstract and was untested in practice! it was over-theorised (as exemplified 
in the proposal regarding conviction sets); and the unwieldy nature of the 
structure of the method raised questions over the possibility of succeeding in the 
process of the justification of convictions — one of McClendon and Smith’s key 
objectives. 

At the same time I outlined what I consider to be the strengths of the concept 
of convictions: it is well grounded in philosophical theory and reflection on the 
human condition of alienation and conflict; it functions as a useful conceptual 
language, particularly the concept of ‘convictional theology’ as coined by 
Parushev (and, in its historical context, ‘convictional language’ as coined by 
Zuurdeeg). Furthermore, I noted that, following J. L. Austin, McClendon and 
Smith argued that the illocution - the speech act, the conscious speaking into a 
situation where saying something is a way of acting meaningfully — held promise 
for uncovering or identifying the convictions that underlie what is said and/or 
written, thus providing a means to investigate and discover what lies at the core 
of a religious (or non-religious) community’s identity that informs and shapes 
their moral reasoning. 558 

In the case study I set out to uncover the convictions — or at least some core 
convictions — of four different groups who were deeply engaged in the debates 
surrounding the morality of the Belfast Agreement, to discover if and how those 
convictions played into the process of moral reasoning in their responses to the 
Agreement. Through the case study I have been able to identify at least one core 
conviction in each group that I will argue profoundly influenced the moral 
reasoning behind their response to the Belfast Agreement. 


558 See earlier discussion in chapter 2.4.b. 
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8.2 Moral Reasoning 

The significance of the convictions identified in the case study in regard to moral 
reasoning will be adjudged in the light of the structure of moral reasoning 
previously outlined in chapters 3 and 4. In those chapters I outlined Stassen’s 
model of moral reasoning and how that was further elaborated upon by 
Parushev. Parushev’s distinctive contribution was to incorporate into Stassen’s 
basic model Nancey Murphy’s work on the form and structure of argumentation 
and McClendon and Smith’s work on convictions. As a consequence, Parushev 
developed a sophisticated but entirely logical and intelligible model of moral 
reasoning as outlined in Figure 5. For my own part I argued that Bourdieu’s 
concepts of field (the networks of social relations) and habitus (the system of 
dispositions embodied by the members of the community) provide a terminology 
that better capture the dynamic at work below the convictional level in the 
spheres of what Parushev described as Organic and Communal. I also suggested 
that the concept of a feedback mechanism in both Stassen and Parushev’s 
models requires some elaboration. How our moral reasoning, particularly in 
stressful contexts of conflict, is received by others is critical to whether or not 
our convictions are reinforced or challenged and reviewed. I offered an 
amendment to the model to demonstrate the possibilities (see Figure 6) and 
provided support for my argument by drawing on the experience and reflections 
of a number of scholars from Northern Ireland and elsewhere. 

I argued that moral reasoning may be shared in a benign or sympathetic 
context, which poses no threat to us, our community and therefore our 
convictions. Feedback in this situation would tend to play back into the sphere 
of what is referred to in the model as the Convictional perspective. Our 
prevailing notions of threat and authority remain unchallenged and probably 
unchanged. If the claims of our moral reasoning are set into a contested context 
or conflict situation that threatens the habitus (the system of dispositions 
embodied by the members of the community) and the very legitimacy or 
existence of the field that is crucial to our identity and world view (the networks 
of social relations), then one of two things may happen. Firstly, we might 
address the challenge to our convictions by asking if they hold up or require 
strengthening in the light of the competing claims and reasoning. The outcome 
may be that our convictions are reinforced and thereby reinforce our convictional 
perspective, or that they are destabilised, leading to some form of critical 
reflection or crisis that may or may not prove positive. Alternatively, we may 
sense that the challenge to our moral reasoning is not merely an intellectual but 
an existential threat and, because the convictions that influence the process of 
moral reasoning are drawn from the habitus and Anastatic spheres, we may 
instinctively rebut and reject any challenge without critical reflection, thus 
reinforcing the often intractable nature of conflict. 

8.3 Convictions and Moral Reasoning in the Light of the Case Study 

On the basis of McClendon and Smith’s approach to identifying convictions, 
investigation of each of the four groups in the case study highlighted underlying 
interesting and distinctive convictions. How the convictions shaped their moral 
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reasoning (as understood in the model of moral reasoning outlined above) and 
their response to the issues raised by the Belfast Agreement is the subject of 
this section of this final chapter. 

I concluded that, in the case of the Reformed Presbyterian Presbytery, their 
belief that the covenant entered into in 1638 by the Scottish people and the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, establishing Christ’s kingship over the 
nations of the British Isles, are irrevocable and fall as heavily on those living 
today as on those who signed them in the seventeenth century. For the Reformed 
Presbyterians, to set this belief aside would profoundly alter their world view 
and question their reason for existence as a distinct community. This persistent 
belief concerning the covenants that makes them the kind of community that 
they are, qualifies as a conviction. 

The consequence for their moral reasoning is, therefore, that their analysis of 
the Agreement must tend towards its rejection, as the Agreement fails to in any 
way address the terms of the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 and is a 
further deviation from the concept of Christ as King, in which civil life is ordered 
under strict adherence to biblical (especially Old Testament) law. While the 
expectation that a political agreement in Northern Ireland should in any way 
relate to the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 may seem somewhat bizarre, 
this case serves to support Parushev’s view that the convictional grounding of 
an argument is at least as important as the logical structure. 559 

The Presbytery’s reading of the Agreement and its moral reasoning on any 
contemporary political or social development must inevitably be hostage to 
convictions shaped and rooted in a tradition extending back some 300 years. To 
think in any other way would be to make Reformed Presbyterianism ‘a 
significantly different community than before.’ 560 The process of moral 
reasoning demonstrated in this illustration resonates strongly with Parushev’s 
model of moral reasoning in that the logical reasoning — and in the context of 
their convictions their argument is logical — is entirely shaped by the 
convictional perspective on powers, authorities, social change and likely threats. 
This is, in turn, shaped and determined by the convictions emerging from their 
history that continue to shape their vision and sense of self. Parushev’s 
suggestion that moral reasoning is as much story-formed as a rational analysis 
of an issue or situation, is clearly supported in this illustration. 

It is also interesting to note that, given their conviction, they can find no merit 
whatsoever in the Agreement. It is thoroughly irredeemable and the outcome of 
their moral reasoning appears to be a hardening, or a firming up, of their 
convictions. There is little evidence that the Presbytery was publicly challenged 
on their views or perceived themselves to be under any existential threat to their 
own existence. Therefore, although they put their statement into the public 


559 Parushev, "Convictions and the Shape of Moral Reasoning," pp.44-45. 

560 McClendon and Smith, Convictions •' Defusing Religious Relativism, p.5. 
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domain and the rhetoric of the statement is strident, I understand their moral 
reasoning as being conducted in an essentially benign context — a case of 
preaching to the converted - with the intention (or effect?) of reinforcing their 
community’s convictional perspective. 

While somewhat akin to the Reformed Presbyterians in terms of use of the 
Bible, and sounding like many of the strident anti-Agreement political voices, 
my investigation into Christians Against the Agreement (CAA) has shown that 
they were neither the same as the Reformed Presbyterians nor the more 
politicised Free Presbyterians. I concluded that, despite some similarity in use 
of language with political anti-Agreement campaigns, CAA was not just another 
arm of a political campaign but articulating a serious, religiously inspired 
convictional approach to the Agreement, the general spiritual condition of 
Northern Ireland and its churches. The belief that true religion, true 
Christianity, is to be found in and maintained by the small remnant of those 
who, like them, are holding true to the Bible and the theology of the 
Reformation, is the core conviction that shapes the CAA relationship to 
everything else they believe and, to use McClendon and Smith’s terminology, 
‘whatever else there is’. This conviction — which could be characterised as 
believing themselves to be a ‘faithful remnant’ — is rooted in and demonstrated 
by their strict adherence to, and identification with, the Reformation creeds and 
debates of the sixteenth century in the Netherlands and Germany and 
manifested by CPRC in the twentieth century in a form of Hyper-Calvinism and 
religious separatism. Like the Reformed Presbyterians, CAA could find no 
redeemable features in the Agreement. Unlike the Reformed Presbyterians, 
whose call to reject the Agreement was based on the premise that it would be a 
means of expressing love for King Jesus (#47), CAA was confidently declaring 
support for the Agreement as overtly sinful, thus happily asserting by 
implication that they held the high moral and religious ground. 

In the CAA and its very small, exclusive network, convictions and moral 
reasoning may appear to be fed more by what Parushev terms the Anastatic 
element of the process of moral reasoning than by what I have rebranded the 
habitus or field - Parushev’s Communal and Organic. CAA held no political 
power or obvious influence within any particular network in Northern Ireland 
and publicly denied they were linked to any political campaign (#28). Does this, 
therefore, mean that their opposition was a more purely religiously motivated 
objection to the Agreement, devoid of context or wider influence? I think not, 
because CAA had, through CPRC, 561 a wider international community sharing 
and reinforcing their convictions. However idiosyncratic the group may appear 
to be in the broader scheme of the conflict situation, the moral reasoning is still 


561 CPRC itself is a member of an international network of like-minded churches. It is identified 
as a Tull Sister Church’ of the Protestant Reformed Churches in America 
httpV/www.prca.org/links/missions-schools-etc [accessed 08/10/2017] 
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shaped and driven by forms of life and networks or fields of influence, even if 
they lie outside the immediate context. 562 


I have also shown that, unlike the Reformed Presbyterian statement, 
statements, letters and advertisements placed in the public domain by CAA 
were challenged by those who held a different perspective. This led to a form of 
dialogue and publicly contested moral reasoning over the period of the six weeks. 
Notable in that process was the constant reinforcing of their perspective and, I 
would argue, the hardening of their reasoning and position. 563 While there is no 
evidence that CAA saw the Agreement as posing an existential threat to their 
own existence, it does appear that opposition to their moral reasoning was 
absorbed with the effect of reinforcing their convictions and the convictional 
level of their reasoning process as expressed in increasingly strident 
declarations of the sin of voting Yes. 

The other two groups investigated — the Church and Government Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and Evangelical Contribution On 
Northern Ireland (ECONI) — appear on the surface to be broadly similar. They 
use quite similar terminology and argumentation on the difficult issues to be 
resolved, most notably the early release of prisoners. However, I have shown 
that there are different underlying convictions at play, even if the presentational 
nature of their statements seems remarkably similar. Furthermore, 
consideration of these two groups raises some interesting questions concerning 
the application of McClendon and Smith’s method to groups that are not of 
themselves coherent communities. 

The Church and Government Committee of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland attempted to address the Agreement on behalf of a broad and diverse 
community within Ireland. The Committee’s response to the Agreement clearly 
fits the criterion of a speech act, a conscious speaking into a situation, and 
within the concept of convictions the Committee’s response to the Agreement is 
a viable means of identifying the convictions shared and expressed by the 
Committee, if not by the church as a whole. Examination of their official 
statements and comments made in the media revealed that fundamental to their 
reasoning is the conviction that it is a Christian duty to love one’s enemy, to act 
in faith and hope and to fulfil the vocation of peacemakers. I have demonstrated 
that this conviction emerged out of a process of reflection within the church over 
a period of time, as it sought to discern its place in and response to the conflict 
in Northern Ireland. The Committee’s conviction was not fully shared by all 
Presbyterians, though I suspect there are very few Presbyterians who would 


562 While nothing in their public material is explicitly anti-Catholic, unlike some of the 
statements by Free Presbyterian ministers (#44 & 496), an anti-Catholic stance is present in 
the doctrinal position of the CPRC and may have played into their response to the Agreement, 
but I have no means of justifying that on the basis of the material in the public domain at the 
time. 

563 The suggestion made in advertisements the day before the referendum that the choice in the 
referendum was between Christ and Barabbas increased the rhetoric considerably. 
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declare themselves opposed to the principles of loving one’s enemy, acting in 
faith and hope and being peacemakers. However, some Presbyterians who 
opposed the statement issued by the Committee, like the high profile Robert 
McCartney, qualify their Christian duty by laying down conditions such as the 
public repentance of the evildoer and the serving of just punishment as 
preconditions before consenting to love the enemy or engage in peacemaking. 
Being fully aware of the public debates emerging around the Agreement, it is 
the unconditionality and inclusivity of the Committee’s statement that betrays 
the strength of their conviction, a conviction that coalesces around a vision of 
discipleship and peacemaking, drawing heavily from the teaching of Jesus in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the case of ECONI, a number of influences that lie somewhere in the 
confluence of Anabaptist/Lausanne streams of thought shaped ECONI’s core 
conviction that the gospel is the proclamation of the Kingdom of God in word 
and deed. This conviction leads to a rejection of a merely pietistic, personal, 
conservative evangelical understanding of gospel and demands a form of 
discipleship that engages with the needs and challenges of the context and 
community. Like the Church and Government Committee, ECONI’s response to 
the agreement and its moral reasoning in regard to the early release of prisoners 
has an unconditionality and inclusivity that stands in stark contrast to the 
position of both the Reformed Presbyterians and CAA. The outcome of this is a 
form of moral reasoning that, following Jonsen and Toulmin, 564 is ‘rhetorical’ 
rather than ‘geometric’ and, following Glover, 565 demonstrates that those of a 
more liberal orientation reckon justice issues to be an integral part of their 
religious moral reasoning, rather than espousing an absolute concept of justice. 

In terms of Parushev’s model of moral reasoning, we can say that the Church 
and Government Committee and ECONI have an understanding of field that is 
inclusive of the ‘other’ and not exclusively a network of those sharing and 
inhabiting the same narrative or tradition. This broader sense of what 
constitutes community, coupled with a vision of discipleship marked by an 
unconditional love of the enemy, generates a profoundly different type of 
conviction and moral reasoning. It is an interesting question as to which sphere 
underlying the convictions plays the greater part in shaping such convictions. Is 
it the Anastatic sphere, where a different kind of understanding of God and the 
Kingdom of God predominates, or is it the experience of a different form of social 
networking and relationships that generated a different type of habitus, forcing 
a reappraisal of Christian discipleship and the nature of the demands of 
discipleship in the Kingdom of God? There is not sufficient material available 
within the period of the case study to begin to answer this question, but it is an 
important question that could usefully be developed when seeking to 
understand how convictions are formed and may be changed for the better in 
situations of conflict. 


564 See section 3.1.a. 

566 See section 3.1.b. 
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It would appear that the convictions of the Church and Government 
Committee and ECONI addressed challenges to the convictions underlying their 
moral reasoning by absorbing those challenges reflectively. This is particularly 
obvious in the publication of ECONI’s document ‘Releasing the Prisoners’ and 
its organising of a public meeting to discuss the issue just a few days before the 
referendum vote. To the very last minute prior to the referendum, ECONI 
offered their perspective on the critical issues, recognising that not everyone 
would agree with it and that people must follow their conscience on the matter. 
This kind of reflection and offering of a perspective stands in marked contrast 
to the increasingly strident declarations of moral certitude of CAA. 

It is very important to note that, given the nature of the conflict and the fact 
that people from every section of the community were touched by it in one way 
or another, it is reasonable to assert that those in all four groups will have been 
affected by the conflict through the loss of, or injury to, friends, family or 
members of their faith community. Therefore, it must not be assumed that the 
difference in moral reasoning in response to the Agreement lies in a greater 
sense or experience of injury across the groups, whether emotional, mental or 
physical, but lies in the interpretive narrative of those experiences as they are 
informed by the fields of influence and theological vision that are brought to 
those narratives and that shape the resulting convictions and process of moral 
reasoning. 


8.4 The Research Question Revisited 

The purpose of this study was to address the question: To what extent does the 
concept of convictions, as developed by James McClendon and James Smith, 
drawing on the work of Willem F. Zuurdeeg, help in understanding moral 
reasoning in the context of conflict, in particular, the reaction of various 
Christian groups to the 1998 Belfast Agreement in Northern Ireland? As I bring 
this study to a close, I would argue that this unique and specific development of 
the concept of convictions by McClendon and Smith contributes an important 
means of understanding moral reasoning in general and, in the terms of my 
question, Christian moral reasoning in situations of conflict in particular. 

Zuurdeeg’s primary interest was not in moral reasoning per se but in 
establishing the role and importance of philosophy of religion, not as a form of 
apologetics, nor as a preparation for doing theology, nor as a means of 
establishing a system of universal truths, but as an analytical discipline ‘which 
investigates religious language and other convictional languages.’ 566 In the 
context of the turn to language within philosophy, and in response to the 
dismissing of language that was not apparently logical or empirically verifiable, 
Zuurdeeg argued that there was a language that underlies that of common life, 
which he called ‘convictional language’. Convictional language was not the 
language of common use and function, but the language that showed ‘the unity 


566 Zuurdeeg, pp.301-4. 
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of word, thought and person! it is the person in relation to himself, to others and 
to the world.’ 567 Zuurdeeg relied heavily on convictions as a response to the 
inadequacy of the concept of emotive language as proposed and used by logical 
empiricism. The concept of emotive language failed to do justice to 
understanding what makes people what they are and, in the context of the 
emergence from the Second World War and the rise of communism, completely 
failed to account for the passions that had torn Europe apart at the cost of so 
much hardship and death. Zuurdeeg’s development of the concepts of convictor, 
convictus, the plurality of convictors and convictional language, provided him 
with a structure to elucidate the way ‘man who speaks’ 568 establishes his 
existence, bearing allegiance to a convictor or constructing a convictional world 
view through which he interprets and relates to the world. 

Some two decades later, McClendon and Smith drew on Zuurdeeg’s work on 
convictions and developed a more precise definition of the concept for application 
in their pursuit of a means of addressing the problem of religiously inspired 
conflict. By framing the concept in terms of a persistent belief that will not easily 
be relinquished, indeed cannot be relinquished without making the person or 
community a different person or community than before, they provided a means 
of distinguishing between those beliefs that may change without injury to one’s 
identity, and those that lie at the core of who we are and how we think and live. 
By incorporating J. L. Austin’s speech act theory into their scheme, McClendon 
and Smith proposed a method of progressing from a merely conceptual analysis 
to proposing a means of actually discovering and identifying the convictions of 
an individual or community. 

Through my analysis and critique of McClendon and Smith’s proposal, 
coupled with my analysis and critique of Stassen and Parushev’s work on moral 
reasoning applied to a case study, I have shown that the concept of convictions 
can contribute to an understanding of the moral reasoning of Christians in a 
context of conflict. The method of discerning convictions, as altered and refined 
in the course of this study, produces results, and I would assert that the extent 
to which it helps in appreciating the moral reasoning is significant. For example, 
in the case of the Reformed Presbyterian statement, one could largely dispense 
with the biblical material, which forms the greater part of the statement, 
without significantly altering the conclusion reached that the Agreement must 
be rejected. I have shown that, in order to understand their reasoning in 
response to a political accommodation in the form of the Belfast Agreement, 
what is required is not an understanding of their theological hermeneutic, but 
an understanding of the story-formed conviction betrayed in their statement 
that makes the community what it is and determines how it must respond to 
the Agreement in the light of its history. Without wishing to sound 
pessimistically determinative, the Presbytery, to continue to be the Presbytery 


567 Ibid., p.19. 

568 The term ‘man who speaks’ is used extensively by Zuurdeeg, particularly in part 1 of his text. 
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of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, had no possible alternative way of 
responding to the statement, given their convictions. 

Could ECONI have reached the same conclusion as the Reformed 
Presbyterians or CAA as it too engaged with the biblical text? It might be 
theoretically possible, if the issue was to be determined by debating the nuances 
of the biblical text. In reality, given the theological influences upon its members 
at the Anastatic level and the broad field (the social networks it developed) that 
together shaped its conviction, ECONI’s response, to be true to their particular 
understanding of being, could be no different. Indeed, I believe it could be 
argued that, as with the Reformed Presbyterians, much, if not all, of the biblical 
material and argumentation evident in their statements was a means of 
support, providing warrant and backing for an approach predetermined by their 
convictions so formed. 

The application of the concept of convictions in the case study not only throws 
light on the moral reasoning of those groups examined, but also raises a question 
about the model of moral reasoning which I have been using (Figure 6 in 
Chapter 4.3). In Parushev’s model, the shaping of convictions takes place in the 
Anastatic and Communal/Organic levels. As was explained earlier, I take the 
Bordieuan concepts of habitus and field to more fully capture the complexity of 
Parushev’s Communal and Organic sphere. However, the model would continue 
to imply that the Anastatic sphere is an equal partner in the process of the 
forming of convictions. Parushev shows a to'ing and fro'ing between the two 
spheres but, in the light of my conclusions from the case study, I would wish to 
revisit that element of the model and suggest that any view of God, of truth or 
any eschatological vision is much more intertwined with the field, or fields, of 
influence and the habitus than the model suggests. In the light of the case study 
I would wish to amend the model further to show a single layer under the 
Convictional level that incorporates the Anastatic with the habitus and field. 
Indeed, I would suggest dispensing with the concept of Anastatic and simply add 
‘Ultimate Reality’ and the concepts of eschatological or visionary under that of 
habitus and field. Any sense of ultimate reality in religious terms is not 
separately developed or an equal contributor alongside habitus and field. While 
my case study may be a very limited exercise, it makes clear that interpretation 
of the biblical text and theological argumentation is not the origin of convictions 
called out in contexts of stress or conflict. Theologically framed argumentation 
and use of the biblical text belongs in the ‘Argumentation (logical reasoning)’ 
sphere of the model and is derived from, and supportive of, the convictions 
shaped at the habitus and field sphere. Figure 8 below provides a diagrammatic 
representation of these ideas. 

This is not to decry or demean the sincerity with which the religious 
argumentation was conducted. I am not implying that those who passionately 
argued a response to the Agreement, using the biblical text and theological 
concepts, were behaving in a cynical manner. I am arguing that the nature of 
their moral reasoning was determined by their convictions shaped by the 
community, its narratives, networks and (to use Zuurdeeg’s terminology) the 
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convictors (including creeds, significant religious persons, experiences or 
whatever) to which the community gave allegiance. The biblical text and 
theological argumentation belong in the Argumentation sphere, as elucidated 
by Nancey Murphy and incorporated into Parushev’s model — that is, providing 
warrant and backing in the process of argumentation. 

Figure 8 : Model of Moral Reasoning Incorporating Field and Habitus 



It may well be the case that the members of the Reformed Presbytery and 
ECONI would take exception to what I have argued above. However, I would 
argue that the evidence derived from my investigation into their convictions is 
conclusive. The use of the biblical text and the theological argumentation was 
secondary to decisions that were made on the basis of underlying convictions 
that need not have had much to do with the particular sections of the Bible 
appropriated in their reasoning. The deciding factor in regard to their response 
was the underlying conviction, however formed, whether through the story of 
their community stretching back over three hundred years or through 
international theological influences brought to bear in the previous decades. 

I offer one final observation in this section of the chapter. In Faith in the 
Public Square, Rowan Williams addresses the issues of secularism, pluralism 
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and the place of religion. In the course of his discussion he makes use of the term 
‘convictions’ and chapter three of the book is entitled ‘Convictions, Loyalties and 
the Secular State’. 569 Williams does not claim, nor appear, to use the term 
convictions with the same level of precise definition that marks either 
Zuurdeeg’s or McClendon and Smith’s use of the term. Nevertheless, just as 
Zuurdeeg challenged the dismissal of convictional language as being merely 
emotive in his day, Williams challenges the dismissal of religious convictions in 
contemporary western secularism as merely private opinion that has no place 
in the realm of public, rational, moral reasoning. Williams points out that a 
secular perspective that assumes people can simply disconnect fundamental 
convictions from their views on political or social issues is unrealistic. Besides 
warning that the logic of an ardent secularism is to privilege the state as the 
arbiter of its citizens’ moral convictions, he argues that - without privileging 
religious convictions - it is necessary that convictions ‘... are attended to as 
representing the considered moral foundation of the choices and priorities of 
citizens.’ 570 This is an important observation that needs also to be considered in 
the context of conflict resolution. 

While the British and Irish governments and some of the political parties 
made significant play of the religious overtones attached to the fact that the 
Belfast Agreement was concluded on Good Friday (and consciously rebranded 
the Agreement as the Good Friday Agreement in public discourse), the 
significance of religious convictions within the community was ignored during 
the negotiations. The Agreement acknowledges the existence of different 
religious traditions, but there is no evidence that the convictions of these 
religious traditions were given any serious consideration during the negotiation 
process. The result of this neglect was that much of the debate over the merits 
of the Agreement was surrendered to those who sought to undermine the 
Agreement on religious and moral grounds. 

Williams argues that religious convictions should not be privileged in public 
discussion on moral and political issues and I would agree that it would not have 
been appropriate for religious convictions to have been privileged during the 
negotiations surrounding the Belfast Agreement. A political settlement within 
the context of a largely secular, pluralist social environment was necessary. 
However, Williams’ view that there should be no embarrassment in including 
the voices of religious communities of conviction in public moral debate and that 
to do so is a means of contributing to ‘...active and interactive social harmony 
and a sense of moral accountability within the moral order’ 571 is worth noting. 
Had the religious convictions that shaped the moral foundation and choices of 
many within the community been attended to as part of the process and 
addressed, or at least acknowledged, in the final document, it may have been 


569 Rowan Williams, Faith in the Public Square, Paperback ed. (London: Bloomsbury, 2015), 
pp.37ff. 

570 Ibid., p.27. 

571 Ibid., p.301. 
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possible to defuse much, or some, of the divisive and painful disputes that raged 
leading up to and well beyond the referendum. Serious engagement with 
convictions is entirely possible in any context. Zuurdeeg, followed by McClendon 
and Smith, have provided ample evidence of the significance of convictions and 
offered means whereby convictions can be meaningfully explored, as I have 
demonstrated in the case study. 

8.5 Further Questions Arising from the Research 

While I have argued that the research question can be answered positively and 
with strong evidence, nevertheless I am fully aware that many questions could 
be asked of this project and that answering one research question has the effect 
of giving rise to many more. As stated in the Methodology section of the 
Introduction^ 

...ontological assumptions give rise to epistemological assumptions; 
these, in turn give rise to methodological considerations! and these, in 
turn, give rise to issues of instrumentation and data collection. This view 
...recognizes that research is concerned with understanding the world and 
that this is informed by how we view our world(s), what we take 
understanding to be, and what we see as the purposes of 
understanding. 572 

Therefore, there will undoubtedly be legitimate questions raised about the 
assumptions underlying this project and its chosen methodology. Such 
questions, whatever they may be, will provide the possibility of the revision of 
this research and its conclusions by others. Such challenges and possible 
revisions are to be welcomed. However, there are a number of issues that have 
become apparent to me as the process has unfolded, which I outline as possible 
future avenues of research, as well as acknowledgement of limitations of this 
work. 


a) An Over-Reliance on J. L. Austin? 

This question was prompted by a comment in the introduction to the Collected 
Works where Nancey Murphy records how she teased her husband Jim 
McClendon that he and Smith drew too heavily on the work of Austin. Murphy 
records that this gentle teasing tended to produce a defensive response. 573 
Murphy was not seeking to denigrate the philosophical contribution made by 
McClendon and Smith in their appropriation of J.L. Austin. Indeed the opposite 
is the case, for Murphy argues that drawing on Austin, McClendon and Smith, 
and McClendon’s concept of the ‘baptist vision’ provides a solution to the ‘general 
sceptical reaction to the demise of foundationalism in epistemology’ 574 and a 
non-foundational, non-relativist, means of addressing the biblical texts. 


572 Cohen, Manion, and Morrison, 2007, p.5. 

573 McClendon, Newson, and Wright, The Collected Works of James Wm. Me Clendon, Jr. •' 
Volume 1, 2014, p.xi. 

574 Stanley Hauerwas, Nancey Murphy, and Mark Nation, Theology without Foundations ■' 
Religious Practice and the Future of Theological Truth (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1994), p.245. 
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However, Murphy’s ‘tease’ prompted for me a question, not about the 
philosophical value of the work and not so much whether they relied too heavily 
on Austin as about what other, more contemporary conversation partners, could 
be brought into conversation with their ideas that might achieve their stated 
goals. Such an exercise might be quite profitable but would require a more 
thorough engagement with recent developments in both philosophy and 
practical theology than has been the case in my research. 

b) A Full-Scale Study of a Community's Convictions 

I have argued that McClendon and Smith’s expectations for their method are 
unrealistic. I have suggested that the method is over-theorised and consequently 
the identifying, defining and justification of a community’s convictions, or 
complete conviction set, is impracticable. However, I have offered that opinion 
as an observation and reflection, but it clearly remains open to challenge. It 
would be most informative if a full-scale study of a community or communities 
could be undertaken to test whether or not my view that the full-blown method 
outlined by McClendon and Smith is unworkable is, in fact, sustained. Such a 
study would require considerable resources and would, I imagine, be beyond the 
scope of an individual to manage. However, given the progression in the 
application of qualitative methods within Practical Theology since McClendon 
and Smith first undertook their work in the late twentieth century, it is 
conceivable that such a project could be designed and implemented. 

c) Convictions, Peacemaking and Conflict Resolution Theories 

A further question that arises is the need to put the method of convictions into 
discussion with peacemaking and conflict resolution theories. In chapter 5 I 
raised the absence of this as part of my critique of McClendon and Smith’s work 
on the concept of convictions. I am very aware that I have done nothing to 
remedy the omission, but it does seem to me to be an important question and 
the task of a separate research project. If, as I have argued, understanding the 
convictions of a community is critical to understanding their moral reasoning in 
situations of conflict, then it seems to follow that this method has a contribution 
to make in the crafting of peacemaking and conflict resolution proposals in 
conflict situations. Zuurdeeg’s observation that our convictions are often hidden 
from us and Parushev’s observation that moral reasoning and moral discourse 
are not necessarily the same thing suggest that what parties in conflict with 
each other say to one another, or to a mediating party, may not accurately betray 
what will prove to be their ‘bottom line’ when it comes to making tough moral 
choices for the purposes of conflict resolution. While, at the close of this study, I 
still consider McClendon and Smith’s aspiration that their method would be able 
to engage in the process of the justification of convictions and thereby defuse 
conflict to be an over-estimation of its capacity, I am more convinced that the 
method can provide a deep understanding of the parties involved in a conflict 
and thus aid those seeking to mediate and craft pathways to reconciliation. 
However, this too represents a separate study, but one that could usefully build 
on the findings and conclusions of this present work. 
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I am also conscious that none of the groups in the case study faced a serious 
existential threat to their existence and therefore I cannot claim to have fully 
tested the amendments I have proposed to Parushev’s model of moral reasoning. 
The degree to which a community under threat of extinction may find its 
convictions thoroughly reinforced, or may revise those convictions in seeking an 
alternative means of survival, is unclear and untested within this study. 

d) The Holy Spirit and Convictions 

How are we to understand the role and presence of the Holy Spirit among such 
conflicted Christian moral reasoning? I think it is a reasonable assumption that 
many of those discussing, drafting and publishing the statements, letters and 
advertisements I have used as source material in the case study, prayed about 
what they were doing. Is seeking the mind of the Spirit, through prayer and the 
study of the biblical text, a meaningful form of seeking guidance, or is it a 
reinforcement mechanism, reaffirming convictions, and is there any way of 
addressing this issue? I have chosen to work within a framework that does not 
engage with this question. However, as I come to the conclusion of the project, 
the omission seems obvious and requires some further theological reflection and 
response. 

McClendon and Smith made no attempt to address the place of God in the 
formation of human convictions. This is entirely reasonable, as the focus of the 
project was not to build a theology but rather to provide a means whereby 
religious convictions could be examined and evaluated. However, the question 
remains ; what role is there for the Holy Spirit in the development of the 
convictions of a faith community and the discernment of a proper and 
appropriate form of moral reasoning in conflict and conflicted situations? 

If Nancey Murphy teased McClendon about an over-reliance on J.L. Austin, 
on the subject of the role of the Holy Spirit, McClendon teases with some 
interesting comments in the conclusion of his essay How is Religious Talk 
Justifiable? This early essay explored the development of Austin’s speech act 
theory and its potential for providing a serious and helpful means of exploring 
religious language. The essay is a clear precursor of what was to become the 
substance of his work with James Smith in Convictions. Conscious that the 
outcome of his deliberations - 'that there is no absolute foolproof justification of 
those central clusters of convictions by which we live’ 575 may be disappointing, 
McClendon offers a theological postscript to the essay in which he seeks to offer 
a word of hope. He suggests that, besides having others to call us to account 
and challenge our convictions, which may go some way towards clarification or 
justification, there is also another Power ‘...to lead humans beyond themselves 
into the forming of convictions that they have not fabricated, and for which they 


575 McClendon in McClendon, Newson, and Wright, The Collected Works of James Wm. Me 
Clendon, Jr. '-Volume 2, 2014, p.93. (Italics are author’s) 
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can truly claim no credit of their own.’ 576 McClendon ‘cheerfully’ commits 
himself to that Power, 577 but, at the same time, adds the proviso that this 
Power’s capacity to form convictions is itself dependent on whether the 
Christian theological conviction sets are trustworthy — which sounds like no 
comfort at all. The question is worthy of exploration, but that will require 
serious engagement with forms of systematic theology and that is a whole 
separate dissertation. 


576 Ibid., p.94. 

577 Undoubtedly, given his narrative approach to theology, McClendon’s own understanding of 
the nature of God and the concept of the Holy Spirit will not find universal approval. An outline 
of his thinking can be found in chapter 7 of James Wm. McClendon, Jr., Systematic Theology •' 
Doctrine, 3 vols., vol. 2 (Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1994), pp.280ff. 
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Appendix 1: Willem F. Zuurdeeg 

Further Biographical Information on Willem F. Zuurdeeg (1906-1963). 


Shortly after this project was completed Heine Siebrand kindly provided me 
with copies of two important papers given to him by Zuurdeeg’s widow Dr Atie 
Zuurdeeg-Dingemans. The papers provide a more detailed insight into the life 
and work of Zuurdeeg. One is a curriculum vitae prepared by Zuurdeeg himself 
and the other is a tribute to Zuurdeeg following his death, prepared by Rev 
Harry P. Lundell. 

The curriculum vitae not only provides information concerning his academic 
qualifications (he held degrees in Social Geography (BA) and theology (BD & 
MA cum laude) as well as his PhD cum laude in theology), and courses he taught 
at McCormick Theological Seminary, but something of his philosophical 
development. Zuurdeeg records that ‘My real interest in philosophy was 
awakened when people during the Nazi occupation of Holland attacked Nazism 
as an enemy of eternal, unchangeable, universal moral norms.’ Clearly 
Zuurdeeg was unconvinced as to the validity of the appeal to, and reliance upon, 
the concept of universal moral norms and it was his desire to explore the matter 
further that prompted him to embark upon his PhD studies. The subsequent 
exploration of the work of key members of the Vienna Circle who wrote on ethics 
(Noritz Schlick, Otto Neurath, and Richard von Mises) and an engagement with 
their ‘radical position in regard to the universality of moral rules’ paved the way 
for Zuurdeeg’s PhD and later his own unique contribution in the publication of 
An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. 

Zuurdeeg received a scholarship to study in America at the University of 
Chicago and there met philosophers Hartshorne, Carnap and Morris who 
recommended the publication of his PhD thesis. Carnap was particularly 
effusive about Zuurdeeg’s work. However, as recorded earlier, the University of 
Chicago Press declined to publish it on the advice of their review editors who 
were of the opinion that ‘a Christian who wanted to see any good at all in Logical 
Positivism must misunderstand the nature of the Christian faith.’ 

While never able to fully identify with McCormick Theological Seminary’s school 
of philosophy, Zuurdeeg deeply appreciated the opportunity to craft his own 
curriculum with the purpose of introducing students to key elements of 
philosophical thought that took place outside of the life of the church. Zuurdeeg 
believed strongly that such education was essential to be able to engage 
thoughtfully with contemporary philosophical trends. Zuurdeeg states that in 
his opinion ‘...theological students got enough religion in other courses, and 
needed to be confronted with the thinking of another kind of men.’ 

Just as Zuurdeeg decried the easy path of conformity in theology and philosophy 
of religion, so too as pastor and teacher he demonstrated courage and 
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independence of thought. Harry P. Lundell records how as a Remonstrant pastor 
in the Netherlands his home was shelter for Dutch Jews and others taking 
refuge from the Nazis. Lundell recounts how on one occasion the manse was 
searched by the Nazi police at a time when Zuurdeeg was harbouring a fugitive. 
On this particular occasion Zuurdeeg’s father was also present and led the guest 
to the safety of the nearby countryside until the danger had passed. Zuurdeeg 
was well aware that discovery would have meant the end for him and his fugitive 
guest. Lundell says that Zuurdeeg’s war-time activities meant that ‘guests could 
see in him the compassion and the image of the Christ’ and that the war-time 
experiences ‘...made him a warm hearted person with strong and fearless 
conviction.’ 

Lundell also includes in his tribute the comments from some of his students and 
it is clear that they found him to be an engaging teacher with the capacity to 
take them on journeys of intellectual exploration. One student is quoted as 
saying ‘A dynamic, real person invited us to share some of his thoughts, to grow 
as he had grown, to discover, to explore and to understand.’ 

Zuurdeeg stands as a rather shadowy figure in the history of Dutch and Anglo- 
American religion and philosophy. Perhaps it may be possible for someone at 
some future date to explore in more depth the Zuurdeeg story and retrieve from 
the shadows a character from whom we may find much to learn. I, for one, am 
grateful for my limited exposure to the story and work of this Dutch Bonhoeffer 
type figure. 
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Appendix 2: Newspaper Materials 


Introduction 

This Appendix is a catalogue of images taken from local newspapers in Northern 
Ireland during the six-week period between the signing of the Belfast 
Agreement and the referendum. The material has been drawn from newspapers 
stored in the Belfast Newspaper Library, part of Belfast Central Library. With 
the Library’s permission the relevant information has been photographed and 
forms a data set of some 500 images. The images may be made available for 
examination on application to research@clanrye.net. This catalogue contains 
summaries of the material in the data file. The full text of each entry is to be 
found in the respective image file in the data set. 

There are three daily newspapers published in Northern Ireland and a 
large number of weekly newspapers. The weekly newspapers included in the 
research and outlined in this catalogue are not of the kind distributed free and 
containing only advertisements. These are substantial newspapers, some still 
in broadsheet format, covering local news, events, and sport. 

I have catalogued the material in this Appendix and in the Dropbox folder 
according to its file number, the newspaper from which it is taken and the date 
of publication. For example, the first entry #3 AG 0804 works as follows: #3 
represents the first entry in the Appendix and the first image number in the 
data set; AG represents the Antrim Guardian newspaper! 0804 is the date of 
publication, the first two digits the day, the second two the month so, 08 April 
(1998). A list of abbreviations can be found below. 

Some entries in the catalogue will have one or more additional data set 
references following the notes. These additional entries refer to other, or similar, 
occurrences of the same material in the data file. 

The material has not been ordered according to publication date. As the 
newspapers are in bound volumes the material is ordered according to the 
particular newspaper as published during the period. In the Dropbox folder an 
image of the front page banner showing the name and date of publication of the 
newspaper precedes the material I considered relevant. 

Not all the material included in the data file or in this catalogue has been 
used in the dissertation. However, the range of material gathered formed part 
of the process of gaining a sense of the political and religious context of the 
debates surrounding the Belfast Agreement, prior to deciding which material to 
use as the case study. The full data set in the Dropbox folder will allow the 
reader the opportunity to browse the material and gain a sense of the wider 
context and debates. It might also serve as a useful resource for further 
research. 
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For the purposes of my research the material was originally analysed into 
categories, but is presented here in chronological order for ease of cross- 
referencing. 
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Abbreviations 

AG - Antrim Guardian (weekly newspaper) 

AO - Armagh Observer (weekly newspaper) 

BBAA - Ballymena Businessmen Against the Agreement 
BC - Ballymena Chronicle (weekly newspaper) 

BG - Ballymena Guardian (weekly newspaper) 

BT - Belfast Telegraph (largest daily newspaper with broad readership) 

COIG - Church of Ireland Gazette (weekly religious newspaper) 

DL - Dromore Leader (weekly newspaper) 

D J - Derry Journal (weekly newspaper) 

DR - Down Recorder (weekly newspaper) 

DUP - Democratic Unionist Party 

EAG - East Antrim Gazette (weekly newspaper) 

ERP - Early Release of Prisoners 

FH - Fermanagh Herald (weekly newspaper) 

IN - Irish News (daily newspaper, readership mainly Nationalist and Catholic) 

IC - The Irish Catholic (weekly religious newspaper) 

IR — Impartial Reporter (weekly newspaper) 

IRA — Irish Republican Army (paramilitary organisation) 

LM - Lurgan Mail (weekly newspaper) 

MO — Mourne Observer (weekly newspaper 
MUM - Mid Ulster Mail (weekly newspaper) 

NC - Newtownards Chronicle (weekly newspaper) 

NIACRO - Northern Ireland Association for the Care and Resettlement of Offenders 
NL - News Letter (daily newspaper, readership mainly Unionist and Protestant) 

PCI — Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
PT - Portadown Times (weekly newspaper) 

RUC - Royal Ulster Constabulary 

SDLP - Social Democratic and Labour Party (mainly Nationalist and Catholic) 

TS - The Spectator (weekly newspaper) 

UDP - Ulster Democratic Party (political front of a loyalist paramilitary organisation) 
UFF - Ulster Freedom Fighters (loyalist paramilitary organisation) 

UUP - Ulster Unionist Party (mainly Protestant) 

UVF - Ulster Volunteer Force (loyalist paramilitary organisation) 
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Summaries of the Material in the Data Set 


#3 AG 0804^ A report on the nine-point plan for considering ethical nature of 
possible peace deal by PCI. Dr Sam Hutchinson quoted as saying: ‘We consider 
it vital that a Christian perspective be applied in assessing any accommodation 
that is reached, and these suggestions agreed by the General Board are an 
attempt to do that. ...It is important to examine the matters before us carefully 
so that fears and anxieties are not exploited or permitted to exclude hope of a 
better future and the rational evaluation of proposals which may be agreed by 
the political parties. ’#315 IN 0804. 

#5 AG 1504: Stuart Deignan, DUP, complains that it is unacceptable that the 
community is being asked to ‘...swallow the release of the world’s most brutal 
and bloody terrorists, ‘in a couple of years you could bump into these 
unreconstructed killers on our streets’; ‘...have to protect our birthright and 
ensure that Ulster remains an integral part of the United Kingdom’. 

#6 AG 1504: Watson, UUP, concerned re. releases and victims. Does not reject 
the deal out of hand but ‘...would express grave concern’. 

#8 AG 2204: Letter signed ‘Not Conned’ sees the Agreement as republican 
appeasement. 

#9 AG 2204: Letter to the paper. Jesus said No to the Agreement, three 
scriptural arguments: No peace at any price (Johnl4:27); no threat to the border 
(Proverbs 22-28)', terrorists in government (Jeremiahl3 ; 23). 

#10 AG 2204: Presbyterian ‘No’ voter. Very anti-Catholic. Attacks Blair’s 
marriage to a Catholic. 

#11 AG 2204: CAA advert, ‘The sin of voting ‘yes” 

#12 AG 2204 : report on comments of various UUP politicians. 

#14 AG 2904 : Samuel Bell, letter re. ERP. Romans 13 -7 provides the 
‘...overwhelming reason why the Agreement ought to be rejected ...especially by 
those who profess to be Christians! ‘...principal duty of any civil government is 
the administration of justice, including the effective punishment of crime’! 
‘...cannot expect that it will be overlooked by the Righteous Judge of all the 
earth’. 

#15 AG 2904: Letter from ‘Rasharkin Christian’: emotional reaction to ‘The Sin 
of Voting ‘Yes” 

#18 AG 0605 : Ehud’s Volunteers reply to Rasharkin Christian — ‘she doesn’t use 
the Bible, ‘yes’ will enshrine the rights of homosexuals, and challenge re. peace 
— Christ came not to bring peace but a sword’. 

#19 AG 0605 : John McAuley, reply to Rasharkin Christian. Matthew 10 ; 34-35. 
Rasharkin Christian is ‘casting aside Bible principles and making friends with 
the Devil himself in order to get the kind of peace she desires...’ 

#21 AG 0605 : Nigel Owens BA(Hons), Dip. Th., Dip. Min. Prolonged attack on 
Blair and the Alliance Party. Terrorist thugs being let out of jail! asks how would 
Americans feel if Oklahoma bombers were released? Scum like Adams and 
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McGuinness should be charged with war crimes and sentenced accordingly. 
Concludes with bitter attack on terrorists - aided by their seditious cohorts in 
the SDLP, Dublin and the Roman Catholic Church, the fifth columnists of the 
Alliance Party and weak ‘fluster and bluster’ traitors like Ken Maginnis.... 

#21 AG 0605^ Allen Baird writes on behalf of CAA. Short letter, no Bible 
references, responds to Rasharkin Christian, offers CAA document. 

#21 AG 0605: Anonymous letter to the precious people of Ulster. Demands right 
of majority rule (and much else). Begs Unionists to recapture their vision and 
self-respect and start believing in God again, ‘Trust him as your personal 
saviour because of what he accomplished on the cross for your own soul’s 
salvation...’ quotes 2 Chronicles 7:14. Calls for a day of prayer and fasting as in 
1912 when God delivered the people. 

#21 AG 0605 : J. H. Allister writes concerned re. changes to the RUC. 

#21 AG 0605: Protestant, Broughshane, quotes Hebrews 12H4, ‘follow peace 
...be kind to one another, tender hearted, forgiving one another, even as Christ 
has forgiven you’; Matthew 5:9, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers...’ 

#21 AG 0605: Letter from ‘Led Up the Garden Path Man’ (code for former loyalist 
paramilitary prisoner), criticises Bob McCartney and lauds Billy Hutchinson. 

#21 AG 0605 : Ian Young, a plea for people to read the Agreement, listen 
carefully to discussions, change whether ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ is inevitable. May God be 
with us. 

#22 AG 0605 : Allen Baird, ‘A Reformed perspective on peace’. Letter on behalf 
of Covenant Reformed Church. No Bible refs. Speaks of need to work for peace, 
but main problem is no peace with God and no observance of his law. Peace can 
be found in higher allegiance than culture etc. In true and consistent 
Christianity alone will peace be brought to Ulster. (Very different tone from CAA 
materials) 

#24 AG 0605 : Ian Paisley article, ‘Say no to a bad deal’. 

#27 AG 1305 : John McAuley, response to criticism by Billy Mitchell re. use of 
the Bible. Says the ethos of Biblical Protestantism is ‘the Bible alone is the sole 
authority in matters of faith and practice’. God is sovereign (Isaiah 45 '■!) so the 
Bible matters (seems to be the argument) and a peace that ignores justice for 
murderers and criminals is a ‘peace’ where truth is swept aside. 

#28 AG 1305 : Philip Rainey, responding to Billy Mitchell’s criticism of attempts 
to sanctify the ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ campaign as verging on blasphemous... Says CAA is 
not part of the political ‘No’ campaign, seeking to evaluate the Agreement 
according to the scriptures, at almost every point the Agreement contradicts the 
Bible, offers CAA document. #168 BT 1605. 

#30 AG 1305 : John Clarke focuses on ERP. Uses IPeter 2:14 — failure to punish 
evildoers is sin, Christians can’t condone sin, therefore can’t support the 
Agreement. Romans 3:8 — Trimble et al doing evil in the hope of good. #160 BT 
1605. 
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#31 AG 1305 : Advert for Free Presbyterian Service, ‘The Agreement and God’s 
People, What Saith the Scriptures?’ 

#32 AG 1305 : Ballymena Business Men Against the Agreement (BBAA) advert. 
‘To let the terrorists keep their guns vote Yes’. 

#33 AG 1305^ BBAA advert, ‘To free the murderers vote Yes’. 

#34 AG 1305: The “Yes” Campaign advert, ‘Vote Yes. It’s the way ahead’ - uses 
road signs, one way and dead end. 

#35 AG 1305: BBAA advert, ‘To Break the Union vote Yes’. 

#36 AG 1305: Bob McCartney, substantial article on ‘How the Agreement will 
Destroy the Union’. 

#36 AG 1305: Article by Paul Murphy (NI Political Development Minister from 
Westminster). Long article addressing range of issues. 

#36 AG 1305 : David Irvine, in defence of the Agreement, argues that Provos are 
well beaten and at the table because they know it. Consent, constitutional 
position of NI, local government all good outcomes. 

#36 AG 1305: report on meeting of Braid UUP who congratulated David Trimble 
and urged everyone to vote ‘Yes’. 

#36 AG 1305 : Gerry Adams, long article setting out SF’s position and Sinn Fein 
Ard Fheis support for the Agreement. 

#38 AG 2005 : Dave Wall, Chief Exec, of NIACRO. Interesting letter that 
supports the ERP as a possible break with the past, pointing out that many 
young people have been drawn into violence! we all have some responsibility for 
the violence. Doesn’t say how to vote but softens the blow re ERP. #298 DR 20/05 

#39 AG 2005: John Robb leader of The New Ireland Group. Long letter on the 
prisoner issue that concludes by encouraging people to respond positively to the 
Agreement and not focus negatively on any one part of it. Points out that the 
majority of paramilitary prisoners will be out in the following four years, in two 
years’ time there will be fewer than 80 in prison. Already 400 life sentence 
prisoners are out on licence with only two having their licence revoked. 

#40 AG 2005 : J. H. Allister, the choice is to side with terrorists or the rule of 
law! voters have the key to the Cabinet Room of Northern Ireland and can lock 
out the terrorists with a ‘No’ vote. 

#42 AG 2005 : BBAA advert, ‘Vote No, save the union, keep murderers in prison, 
remove terrorist guns, banish terrorists from government, retain the RUC, avoid 
Dublin Rule, strive for honest peace, have courage, vote No’. 

#43 AG 2005 : BBAA advert picturing mother and daughter, ‘Mummy does this 
mean that they are going to let the bad boys out? Only if you vote Yes dear. Vote 
No’. 

#44 AG 2005, Rev. Mervyn Cotton (Free Presbyterian.), Agreement is the new 
age pragmatism, Irish Language act, prisoners and decommissioning as key 
issues. ‘As Ulster people we must not allow our Province to be swept away from 
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the bedrock of the scriptures of truth into the swamps of error where satanic 
mists hang.’ 

#45 AG 2005 : letter from ‘Not conned Protestant’. Says Ulster’s darkest hour is 
near. Vote No. The pan nationalist front is eating into our civil and religious 
liberty ...Protestant heritage is being destroyed. 

#46 AG 2005^ TJC, a poem about voting No which concludes with the verse ‘Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Exodus 20:16’. Samples: ‘Friday’s the day I go to 
the polls, to vote on my future and what it beholds ...The Document’s bad, my 
identity’s stole, I’ll not touch this paper with a 40 foot pole. ...And when the 
prisoners come out I’ll know in my heart, to keep them in jail, I did do my part.’ 

#47 AG 2005 : Majority statement of the Southern Presbytery. 

#51 AO 1604: front page article reported on the signing of the Agreement and 
anticipated the referendum ahead. Factual reporting. 

#52 AO 1604: nothing else in the paper about the Agreement, just all the local 
news and cattle and pig sale adverts. 

#53 AO 2304: front page article covering the murder of Adrian Lamph by 
Loyalist paramilitaries. 

#54 AO 3004: front page article about Loyalist bomb attack on a licensed 
restaurant in Kilmore near Armagh. No one injured. 

#55 AO 3004: Religious page of the paper (full page broadsheet) report on Pope 
John Paul urging courage that people ‘...may travel the path of peace together, 
eliminating everything that might lead back to hatred and violence.’ 

Also reports that Archbishop Desmond Connell of Dublin commends those who 
negotiated the Agreement and ‘...their efforts deserve to succeed’ He prayed that 
‘...the hearts on which our future depends might be open to one another in 
generosity, forgiveness and acceptance of sacrifice, for the sake of peace...’ ‘...We 
who believe in God’s word see ...Jesus Christ has shown us the way to peace by 
his Cross and Resurrection. Also in ’#55 AO 3004; #71 BC 3004! #505 FH 0105. 

#57 AO 3004: as #52 above. ‘Making the most of early grass’ and ‘Nematodirus 
infection in lambs.’ 

#59 AO 0705 : Religious page, an article on peace, ‘True peace lies at the centre 
of the soul’ based around the Blessed Josemaria Escriva, the founder of Opus 
Dei. Quotes John 14:25: ‘Peace I give you...’ Sermon on finding peace with God. 

‘Prayer for the Peace Process’ Archbishop Desmond Connell called a day of 
prayer for the peace process, his letter to priests is reported. Includes a prayer 
written by the Archbishop. The report is a small part of the page, one third of 
one of four columns. #73 BC 0705; #517 FH 0805. 

#61 AO 2105 : front page story, Armagh Bomb, dissident republicans left a 5001b 
bomb at the RUC base in Armagh which was defused. 

#62 AO 2105: planning approvals and refusals. Makes the point that life carried 
on as normal in Nationalist/Catholic communities. 
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#63 AO 2105 : supplement covering the referendum and other news. Reported on 
the various views and polling times. Next article was about the Apple Blossom 
Festival. 

#64 AO 2105 : supplement; carried John Robb’s letter re ERP, see #39. Also had 
a piece called ‘A Southern Perspective’. Reproduced an article from The 
Kilkenny People newspaper. Strong article supporting the Agreement, 
welcoming the equality for nationalists, decrying the ‘backwoodsmen’ of the 
DUP and the UUP, saying that unionist hegemony of yesteryear cannot be 
sustained in an age of pluralism, distress at the anti-Catholic rhetoric in the 
North, vote Yes. Nothing else in the paper on the issues. 

#66 AO 2805: Front page reports on the referendum result. 71.2% cross 
community ‘Yes’. ‘No’ vote 28.8. Overall turnout 81%. Exit poll suggested that 
96% of Catholics voted ‘Yes’. 55% of Protestants voted ‘Yes’. Of the 2.48 million 
votes North and South 85.5% were ‘Yes’. First all-Ireland head count since 1918. 

#68 BC 1604: carried full text of the agreement and nothing more in the 
following weeks. 

#78 BG 0804: ‘Don’t count on us — Presbyterians tell Government’. Interesting 
report on the statement issued with the nine-point outline for reading any 
Agreement. Reports that the General Board ‘strongly affirmed’ the 
independence of the church. Rev. Derek Poots (Acting Clerk of Assembly) 
reported as saying that ‘Many Presbyterians have been extremely annoyed by 
the alleged PR tactics of the Government to influence Public opinion and their 
appearing to expect public figures and church leaders to give unquestioning 
support.’ ‘It is normal practice for Boards and Committees of the Presbyterian 
Church to read documents carefully! ...consult widely within our Church, and 
taking into account our Christian convictions, to reach our own conclusions....no 
government or political party should assume it can count on the political support 
of the Presbyterian Church.’ (See also #272.) 

#81 BG 1504 : Report on Apprentice Boys’ Easter demonstration. DUP 
Counsellor Maurice Mills led an additional impromptu demonstration against 
the Agreement. Rev. Tom Greer, Chaplain, Presbyterian Minister, addressed 
the Agreement in his sermon — spoke of many feeling disturbed, under threat, 
terrorists in government, utterly incensed at the thought of convicted terrorists 
being let loose from jail to run our streets and not even having to hand over one 
gun... ‘those things concern us deeply’. 

#85 BG 2904: Report on Ian Paisley’s meetings in Co. Antrim arguing against 
the Agreement. 

#86 BG 2904 : Cullybackey Man, sarcastically written rejection of the 
Agreement, covering many of the common concerns. 

#88 BG 0605 : Report, PUP Challenge ‘sin to vote yes’ advertisements. Billy 
Mitchell reported as saying, ‘By invoking the name of God and the canon of Holy 
Scripture in support of their argument, elements within the wider anti- 
Agreement lobby are deliberately playing on the emotions and religious 
sentiments of the Christian community. ...Those who use this form of spiritual 
intimidation are not engaged in promoting the ministry of the gospel, but rather 
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are engaged in promoting a ‘ministry of fear”. He suggested that attempts to 
sanctify the Yes or No campaign invoking the name of God verges on the 
blasphemous and must be repudiated. The GFA is a political document neither 
Christian nor anti-Christian. See also #267 EAG 1305 

#91 BG 1305^ Advert with Randalstown Free Presbyterian, Sunday service 
subject, ‘Why it is a sin to vote yes for the Agreement’. Preacher Rev. P. Millen. 
Text: When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice but when the 
wicked beareth rule the people mourn’ Proverbs 29:2. 

#93 BG 1305: Report on the Church and Government Committee’s Response to 
the Agreement. Highlighted the conclusion that the Agreement ‘...does not 
represent defeat or assimilation but is rather a political accommodation which 
could be a way out of the darkness of the last 30 years into a better future.’ 
Report notes that it stopped short of urging voters to say ‘Yes’ on May 22. #303 
TS 0705; #412 NC 0705. 

#95 BG 1305: detailed report on meeting of Ballymena Council at which Maurice 
Mills proposed the Council oppose the Agreement. Various councillors, mainly 
DUP, spoke in agreement. 

#99 BG 2005 : BBAA advert, ‘As it was in the days of the Master the authorities 
needed a Judas and the religious leaders let loose a terrorist to satisfy the crowd 
and they killed the true peace and the true justice. Funny how history repeats 
itself. Vote no for Justice’. 

#102 BG 2005 : Detailed report on rally in Ballymena led by Ian Paisley. 
Significant number of MPs from DUP and UUP present as well as leader of the 
Independent Orange Order and William Wright, owner of Wright’s Engineering, 
bus manufacturers and an evangelical. 

#107 BT 0804: John White, UDP, argues that prisoner release is a key element 
of any deal. Article appears in the final days of negotiations. Argues prisoner 
release is essential. Defends it by saying: it won’t undermine the justice system 
as the justice system has been altered from time to time to deal with terrorism; 
it won’t increase the potential for violence but would cement a settlement; 
offensive to victims — true for some, but not all; all sections of society need to be 
included including prisoners! proposes a commission to organise releases. 

#115 BT 1104: Report on comments of Dr Sam Hutchinson, Moderator of PCI. 
‘An agreement with the general support of as many political parties as possible 
will be a good foundation for peace, ...our efforts at peacemaking must be 
redoubled ... the good relationships that have been developed over many years 
at many levels must be built on ...we all need to work hard to bring about a 
society where violence or its threat and the playing on fears and anxieties have 
no part.’ 

#117 BT 1304 : Dan McGinn reports on response of church leaders in Easter 
sermons to the Agreement. C. of I. Archbishop Robin Eames, ‘There is natural 
joy at this development ...much will be demanded of the whole community.’ He 
recognised that bridges must be built across the political and religious divides. 
‘Much will be demanded of those who have lost loved ones ... they must not be 
forgotten.’ 
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Catholic Bishop of Dromore, Dr Francis Brooks, urged his people to ‘...pray and 
endeavour to ensure that ...we will all work together to bring about 
reconciliation, mutual trust and the healing of hurts. ... with God’s help 
...opening the way to a just and lasting peace.’ 

Catholic Archbishop, Sean Brady, didn’t seem to mention the Agreement but 
spoke about Jesus and his resurrection. 

#119 BT 1704^ Chris Thornton, ‘Poser over Prisoners’, a report on the emerging 
problems with prisoner release. Makes the point that the fine details had still 
to be worked out. Lists some of the more notorious prisoners who would benefit. 
Sets out the current arrangement on how the Sentence Review Body operates. 
Provides figures of present situation: 500 paramilitary prisoners! 300 fixed 
sentence and 200 life sentence. Estimates that around 100 would benefit from 
early release by the time of the general release under licence in 2000. 

#121 BT 1804: Claire McGahan reports on interview with Mr Tom Travers, 
magistrate, whose daughter (23) was killed by the IRA leaving mass one Sunday 
in 1984. He was critically injured and he was the target. Says his family’s grief 
has been intensified by the news of the plan to release terrorists from jail. ‘The 
government is hurting every single victim with this deal. As a Christian I pray 
these people ask God for forgiveness, but they have never repented of their 
crimes. For the first time in my life I am not going to vote. I long for peace 
because it will help my family get our lives back, but not at this price. ... I 
understand why the paramilitaries want to release these people, but I can’t take 
it from my own Government. I’m being told to suffer so we can have peace. But 
this is one bridge that I just can’t cross.’ #337 IN 20/04. Barry McCaffery reports 
on Tom Travers interview. 

#122 BT 1804: Noel McAdam reports on Desmond Connell comments as noted 
above. 

#124 BT 2104 : Eamon Phoenix (Irish Historian) reports on ERP and history of 
violence. Despite the execution of Rebellion leaders in 1916, by 1917 all 
prisoners had been released, including Eamon de Valera. Same thing in 1921: 
all IRA prisoners were released as part of a settlement. He records the violence 
of 1922 (75 killed) but James Craig agreed to arrange for the release of political 
prisoners, though it didn’t happen until 1926 when Craig released 34 of the 37 
IRA prisoners in Northern jails. Accelerated release happened again in the 
1950s. ‘Understandably, the release of prisoners responsible for many heinous 
crimes poses a difficult moral dilemma for many citizens. Yet, the modern 
history of Northern Ireland suggests such releases have been a central part of 
government policy since the 1920s.’ 

#125 BT 2104 : Article by Rev. Roy Magee (PCI) on how the loyalist paramilitary 
leaders turned to politics and agreed ceasefires. His article is not directly about 
early release but it paints a different picture of those demonised in other reports. 

#128 BT 2204: Dan McGinn reports on the views of victims about ERP. Frank 
Smith’s daughter was beaten, strangled and had her throat cut by loyalist 
paramilitaries, a sectarian murder. She was a mother of two, a 13-year-old son 
and 10 year-old-daughter. The people who did it ‘just sneered at our family as if 
they were proud to have murdered a Catholic. That’s what makes this whole 
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issue of prisoner release so difficult. I don’t think what they did was politically 
motivated. It was sheer sectarian hatred. It disturbs me that they could be out 
walking the streets just because they were admitted to the UFF or UVF wings. 
I just wish the parties to the Stormont Agreement would have consulted people 
like us first on our feelings about prisoner releases because in the end, we are 
being asked to make the greatest sacrifice of all.’ 

Christine Lockhart died in the infamous La Mon House bombing in 1978. 
Twelve people died. Sister-in-law finds the ERP difficult: ‘...I’m not sure I like 
what I hear but I believe we have to begin somewhere. It would be alright if 
prisoners had six months or one year of their sentence to go but when they have 
five or seven or even ten years left, I think they should serve a good part of that.’ 

Iona Meyer’s husband Gary, a policeman, was shot while patrolling a city centre 
market in Belfast, ‘...victims of the troubles were being forgotten ...I want peace 
for my children, but not at any price. It’s very wrong, I couldn’t vote for this 
Agreement.’ No one was convicted for his murder. ‘To tell somebody like me to 
leave the past behind when some of the happiest days of my life are in the past 
is very hard to accept.’ 

#130 BT 2504: Noel McAdam, reporting on response to the Agreement by Bishop 
Harold Millar. Agreement should be seen as a sign of hope, amazing that so 
many politicians should come together and work so hard. 

Also reports on Desmond Connell’s prayer and letter to priests. 

#132 BT 2704 : Martina Purdy. Report on launch of the ‘Yes’ campaign. Terry 
Enwright, whose son was killed some months earlier, said: ‘We want to bring a 
new life for our young people, for my children and for my grandchildren, and I 
want everybody to support this campaign.’ 

#134 BT 2704: Letter from Ian Major, very pro-Agreement, ‘I believe the 
Agreement should have the support of every decent Ulsterman and woman and 
especially of those who claim to be Christians. ...to get something we can both 
accept is a blessing from God. It is my prayer that true Christians will not be 
misled into following a sort of political gospel that seeks only its own narrow 
interests. The gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ commands us to love our 
neighbour just as much as we love ourselves: I firmly believe the Agreement 
offers us the chance to do just that.’ #213 NL 2504 

#139 BT 0205 : Report on ECONI’s ‘A Time to Decide’ based on press release. 
More than 1000 congregations were sent the document. ECONI Chairman, 
David McMillan, quoted as saying, ‘No one can claim that there is one 
particularly Christian response to the issues before us. We must recognise the 
diversity that will exist and respect the right of all to express their preference 
free of spiritual, moral, political or violent intimidation.’ David Porter, ECONI 
director, quoted as saying, ‘the document reminded Christians that as followers 
of Jesus, their response was first and foremost as citizens of the Kingdom of God. 
This does require us to allow God’s values to inform our decision and to take 
seriously all that Jesus taught about forgiveness and the need to love our 
neighbour and our enemy.’ 
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#140 BT 0205 : ECONI advert for ‘A Time To Decide’, quoting James 3H7&18 
‘Wisdom from above is peaceable’#216 NL 01/05; #171 BT 16055 #235 NL 15/05 

#143 BT 0505 : Dan McGinn reporting on Methodist and Presbyterian responses 
to the Agreement. Sam Hutchinson urged congregations to weigh up the 
Agreement to see if it offered a realistic chance of peace for both communities. 
He recognised that difficult decisions had been made, the principle of consent 
and removal of Articles 2 & 3 were encouraging. He acknowledged the release 
of prisoners was a thorny issue — especially for those who lost relatives in the 
conflict. ‘The release of prisoners can only be contemplated as part of the search 
for a greater good. Any early release of prisoners is an act of generosity and not 
of right.’#218 NL 06/05 

#145 BT 0905 : Report highlighting the section in the Presbyterian response 
about ERP. 

#147 BT 0905: CAA advert, ‘Still a sin to vote yes’ advert. 

#149 BT 1105: Noel McAdam report on McCartney response to Agreement. 

#150 BT 1105 : Samuel Bell letter. Romans 13:1-7, basis on which Christians 
must reject the deal. To release prisoners is an abandonment of Government 
responsibility under God. Wrong is wrong, should not be tolerated, the 
Righteous Judge will not overlook those who try to buy peace at any price. #374 
IN 2005 

#150 BT 1105 : letter from Trevor Williams, leader of the Corrymeela 
Community, ‘...there will be many difficult and complicated choices to be made 
by all of us ...rejection of this Agreement, without a serious and workable 
alternative, offers no future to us or our children except on-going conflict and 
division.’ 

#152 BT 1505: An organisation called Citizenship placed an advert. Why vote 
yes’. Recognised concerns over ERP but reminded that ‘Our society was 
conceived in rebellion, gun-running and ascendency. Riven religiously and 
politically it has bred sectarianism, suspicion, fear, even hatred. This has 
permeated our politics. Sometimes our pulpits. The Agreement is ah about 
removing the causes of our conflict ...we will support the Agreement and vote 
yes because its potential for good is greater than its present difficulties.’ 

#153 BT 1505 : ‘We’re saying Yes’, a simple statement signed by 151 ordained 
ministers and 112 active members of Presbyterian, C. of I., Methodist, Baptist 
and new Evangelical Churches. Signatories identified themselves as 
‘Christians, committed to the authority of the Scriptures, who acknowledge the 
Lordship of Christ over ah aspects of life, past, present and future. ...the 
Agreement offers an opportunity for a new beginning for our society ...each of 
us will be voting yes and we wish to encourage others to do the same. #227 NL 
1205. 

# 154 BT 1505 : a letter from Fr Denis Faul. Speaks of the need for all to condemn 
murder! victims should be remembered and the living cared for! the agony of 
families should be respected; early release must depend on the end of murderous 
attacks! charity, understanding and forgiveness are the important ingredients 
of living side by side. 
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#156 BT 1405 : Victim’s Brother sends a letter to BT. Speaks of hurt and anger, 
and the experience of loss. Killers never brought to justice. Attacks Mo Molam 
for releasing prisoners to attend the Sinn Fein Ard Fheis; attacks loyalist 
paramilitaries and attacks Unionist politicians who dance on the graves of the 
dead to stir up hatred; attacks Adams and McGuiness but says he’ll be voting 
Yes^ ‘I will bury my pain and my hatred. I will vote Yes on Friday May 22 and 
hopefully help to provide the young people of Northern Ireland with a chance to 
live in peace so that they don’t have to bury their loved ones.’ 

#158 BT 1605: Brian Eggins, letter in response to Samuel Bell. Suggests that 
the text Bell uses (Romans 13) implies he should submit to the governing 
authorities and as they want a Yes vote shouldn’t everyone vote Yes? 

#159 BT 1605 : Ella Corner, letter. Proverbs 29:2 — when the wicked beareth the 
rule the people mourn. We are in the mess because people won’t accept Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord, but gamble, desecrate the Lord’s day and allow vile 
entertainers to pervert our children. 2 Chronicles 7 ; 14. 

#161 BT 1605: Letter: Government must use the sword for justice, the 
Agreement is based on weakness and will lead to conflict ‘It is unbiblical and 
anti-Christian’ Romans 13 ; l-4 & Psalm 85 ; 10. 

#163 BT 1605 : Rev. Alan Smylie, Free Pres. Agreement must be rejected, ‘... 
must be weighed in the balances of God’s truth; when it is it is found seriously 
wanting and therefore it must be rejected’. His argument runs similar to CAA. 
Speaks on behalf of the Free Pres. Also #496 PT 2205. In the later letter he says 
that the agreement is a ‘...blueprint for the strangulation of Biblical 
Protestantism. It bears all the hallmarks of devilish craft.... It has forsaken the 
principles of God’s Holy Word ...The Agreement is not only non-Christian, but 
thoroughly and clearly anti-Christian. ...It is set for the destruction of 
Protestantism.’ #250 NL 2105; #308 TS 2105; #371 IN 1905. 

#164 BT 1605 : C. Freel, short letter from ex British soldier, ex loyalist prisoner 
now follower of Christ, refers to Jesus and the woman caught in adultery and 
conversion of Saul. ‘All people of good will should vote yes and work together for 
peace, tolerance and Christianity in our land.’ 

#165 BT 1605 : W. Wood, letter, argues that Jesus’ story of the good Samaritan 
(Luke 10:36) means we only need to love those ‘...who treat us with affection 
and mercy, rather than just anyone who happens to be our neighbour in the 
popular sense of the term.’ We only are kind to those who hate or maltreat us 
‘...in order to intensify their ultimate punishment’, Romans 12:20. Ecumenists 
twist the ‘love your neighbour’ and plunge Ulster toward a United Ireland. 
‘Rome’s and pan-republican’s plans to destroy us will fail ...for God is with us.’ 
(Isaiah 8:10). 

#166 BT 1605 : Robert McCartney, letter, ‘As a Presbyterian, a pro-Union MP, 
and a Queen’s Counsel, I read with dismay and sadness the Response of my 
Church to the Agreement.’ ‘...lack of moral courage, ...naivety, ...absence of 
balanced judgement.’ ‘...an apologia for the most distasteful and immoral 
provision in the Agreement, provisions which most Presbyterians who believe in 
justice and fairness find totally repellent.’ ‘...no theological argument can justify 
the release of those who have slaughtered innocents on both sides of the 
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community. ...the release does not just seem unjust, it is manifestly unjust, and 
to make weak excuses for it is unacceptable to most Presbyterians.’ ‘The 
Presbyterian Church was once strong in its faith, powerful in its dissent, 
positive in its leadership and resolute in its resistance to Government injustice 
to its people. What has become of it today?’ #305 TS 14051 #356 IN 1205 

#167 BT 1605^ D. Armstrong, letter. Is Church’s moral conscience broken? 
Challenges church leaders to be clear on ERP, is it moral or immoral, seeing the 
bigger picture is not sufficient. Why is April 10 a moral line in the sand as far 
as murder is concerned? 

#169 BT 1605 : Noel McAdam reports on statement by the four church leaders 
that the Good Friday Agreement presents ‘a time of special opportunity’ and 
urged people to vote, whether Yes or No. ‘The agreement denies legitimacy to 
violence and acknowledges the dreadful legacy of violence. Victims need to be 
heard and their sufferings addressed. ...The achievement of a lasting peace will 
be the best memorial to those who have died.’ 

Quotes Ian Paisley at a later press conference, saying it was the state’s 
responsibility to use the sword to deal with lawbreakers. 

#174 BT 1805: W.G. letter addressing ERP. ‘Despite my own misgivings ...I have 
decided that it is my Christian duty to give peace a chance by voting yes in the 
referendum. If the victims ...cannot bring themselves to vote in favour that is 
entirely understandable and my heart goes out to them.’ 

#176 BT 1905 : Rev. David McKee (retired) writes, moved by Victim’s Brother 
letter: ‘I have been saddened, humbled and inspired by the letter from Victim’s 
Brother, May 14. ...I also will be voting yes ...Agreement gives Christians of all 
denominations an opportunity to show our love for our Heavenly Father by our 
respect and concern for all the children He has made in our island home.’ 

#176 BT 1905 : C. Evans, letter responding to Victim’s Brother letter, ‘I cried as 
I read it ...I will be voting yes in the Referendum. The young people of this 
country deserve peace, not the legacy of hatred we are handing on to them.’ 

#177 BT 1905 : Rev. Martin Smyth MP. Letter reacts to being named as a grave 
dancer in Victim’s Brother letter: ‘...in honour of his brother and others I will 
vote no because there should never be a surrender to evil terrorism in a 
democracy where people have freedom to exercise the ballot’. 

#178 BT 1905 : Robin Morton, report on poll asking about main concerns. ERP 
tops the list in both communities: 62% of Protestants and 16% of Catholics. 

#179 BT 1905 : Further results of poll asking when prisoners should be released. 
56% said ‘when they have served full sentence’ and 76% of Protestants held that 
view, only 27% of Catholics. ‘More than any other issue, the early release of 
prisoners has unsettled the unionists and fuelled opposition to the Agreement.’ 

#182 BT 2005 : Gary Grattan, reports on statement by 155 ministers, pastors 
and church officers rejecting the agreement. They are convinced the deal 
dishonours God and will bring his displeasure on NI. Mainly takes the line of 
the state’s role to punish evil, ‘The Agreement flies in the face of Holy Scripture 
and punishes those that do well and praises those that are evildoers. We protest 
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against its outrage.’ Romans 13:3-4. #404 DJ 2205 : reports the statement of the 
155 and highlights those from Derry who signed. 

#183 BT 2005 : G. S. Beck, letter, evangelicals must say No. Response to ad. by 
151 ministers and 113 active members. 

#183 BT 2005: Samuel Bell replies to Eggins #158. Argues one only submits to 
the government so far as those things which are lawful in God’s sight, Acts 5:29. 

#185 BT 2105: In a report on Blair’s visit before the vote it records that ‘UUP 
deputy leader, John Taylor, told an eve-of-poll Press Conference that he had a 
letter from the DUP leader to loyalist paramilitary inmates at the Maze Prison 
in 1991 expressing his support for the issue of prisoners to be discussed in the 
event of any agreement. ... Nigel Dodds, DUP, accused the Ulster Unionists of 
dredging up old material in a ‘pathetic attempt to disparage the No campaign’. 

#187 BT 2105 : Laurence White, report on The Four Big Bones of Contention, 
published the night before the referendum. White reports that nationalist 
support for the Agreement is ‘widespread’ but ‘there is an undeniable schism 
within unionism’; ‘...four key elements of the Agreement have emerged as the 
main bones of contention: The accelerated release of prisoners; 
Decommissioning of terrorist arms! Reform of the RUC; Cross-border bodies’. 
Rest of his report is a summary of what the Agreement says on these issues. On 
prisoners: organisation must be on complete and unequivocal ceasefire! account 
will be taken of seriousness of offence! two years from referendum (assuming a 
Yes) all qualifying prisoners to be released. 

#189 BT 2105 : Martina Purdy, interview with MP William Thompson (UUP), 
Methodist, but No campaigner. Opposed to power-sharing, wants majority rule, 
wants a security solution including capital punishment, agrees with the old 
business franchise: ‘There was a lot to be said for the old business franchise. You 
go down the town there and you see a business paying 10,000 in rates with one 
vote and then you go to another humble house paying 100 in rates with one vote. 
Is that fair?’ Dislikes the argument that a Yes vote is a vote for peace. Also 
opposed the Agreement’s clause that a majority voting in a poll can end the 
Union: ‘You cannot simply accept the decision of a majority in a poll. That is not 
a majority of the people in Northern Ireland.’ 

#193 BT 2305 : Noel McAdam reports that the Presbyterian Church decided 
against inviting Catholic Primate Sean Brady to attend the opening ceremony 
of the General Assembly. Most Presbyteries voted against the move, the general 
feeling is that the time is not yet right. The previous year the Assembly 
delegates split 227 to 197 to reconsider the original refusal, when 15 of 21 
presbyteries decided against. ‘Moderate clergy and lay members fear an invite 
could deepen divisions between the ecumenical wing of the church and 
traditional conservatives opposed to joint worship.’ 

#196 NL 1604 : Gary Kelly, reporter, Prisoner deal ‘was on cards anyway’. Report 
that Dermott Nesbitt, UUP, defended the prisoner release element of 
Agreement, ‘...prisoners will be released under licence and will be recalled if 
they engage in terrorist activity’. Reported on letter from Jonathan Powell 
pointing out the figures: 269 out of 340 due to be out in two years anyway. Powell 
also pointed out that when IRA violence ceased in February 1962 the Stormont 
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Government released all IRA prisoners by December 1963. Important to note 
that a commitment that early release would be agreed in some form was given 
by the Westminster Government prior to negotiations. Reported the difficulties 
for UUP by Irish Government’s release of some IRA prisoners immediately after 
the signing of Agreement. Reported Peter Robinson’s (DUP) criticism of UUP 
agreeing to ERP. 

#198 NL 1704^ Rev. Dr David Clements, Methodist Minister, letter to NL. 
Speaks of his father’s murder by IRA in 1985. On management of WAVE and as 
minister: ‘I am as close as almost anyone to the thoughts and feelings of victims’. 
‘There is no doubt that the concessions made to prisoners in the Agreement are 
too generous and it is a particularly bitter pill for those who will see the people 
who murdered their loved ones walk free. ...Having said all this I am convinced 
that we must support the agreement for the following reasons: 1. It is a fair deal; 
2. The basis for armed struggle is cut from under their (Sinn Fein) feet; 2. What’s 
the alternative? 4. Families of victims don’t want any others to experience the 
same suffering. ‘This agreement cannot guarantee peace but to reject it at this 
stage will surely guarantee a continuation of violence.’ 

#199 NL 1704: Notice placed by Silent Majority. ‘20 reasons why it’s suicidal to 
vote Yes’. Double page spread. Final statement: ‘A Yes vote for this agreement 
will be the biggest mass suicide in history, a grotesque example of Cult 
Brainwashing cheered on by the orchestrated Cult Chorus chanting ‘Peace, 
Peace’, where there is no peace. Sometimes in life, the only decent, honest 
honourable word for people left with a vestige of self-respect, is NO.’ This 
organisation, if that’s what it was, didn’t appear again. 

#202 NL 1704: Billy Kennedy reporting on Rev. Greer’s sermon at Apprentice 
Boys’ demonstration. Greer said he was greatly disturbed by the agreement. 
Likened many a Northern Ireland politician to Pontius Pilate, who handed over 
Christ to be crucified ‘Like the NIO politicians Pilate was a weak-willed 
pragmatist who loved to be popular in all the wrong circles, a man who was 
afraid to do what was right if it looked troublesome, a man who would 
compromise the truth when it suited him.’ [end of report] 

#204 NL 2304 ; Report on Blair’s assurance on prisoners given at PM question 
time in Westminster. ‘The early release of paramilitary prisoners is one issue 
that has caused concern even among supporters of the deal.’ Mr Blair stated: ‘I 
can confirm that people who are a threat or attached to organisations that are 
carrying on violence will not be eligible under this proposal for early release. 
Those that are released are released only on licence.’ 

#205 NL 2304 : Norman J. Gibson, letter. Churches should emphasise 
reconciliation, ‘the churches in their statements and practices, both central and 
locally should give a systematic lead to us all.’ 

#205 NL 2304 : AJC, letter. The Agreement ‘...does not decide the battle between 
Unionism and Republicanism — it merely changes the ground on which it is 
fought. ...This agreement shifts that battle from the streets into the new 
assembly, and it ceases to be a physical battle but becomes a political one...’ 

#220 NL 0705 : The Faith and Politics Group (all named), short letter. Explored 
the consequences of saying No — civil servants will implement changes under 
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control of British and Irish governments! unlikely any other option would gain 
consensus. ‘Can we do other than respond positively?’ #359 IN 1305! #416 NC 
1405. 

#221 NL 0805 : Billy Kennedy reports on General Synod to be held. Reports on 
the work of a committee looking at sectarianism. Committee accepts that 
religion and politics in Ireland have been inextricably linked ‘However, in 
present circumstances, with the demands of an ecumenical age and, especially 
in Northern Ireland, the ongoing efforts to find new relationships between the 
political parties, the existence of such links must be challenged.’ 

#222 NL 0805 : Free Presbyterian advert for Sunday Services at Martyrs 
Memorial. Preacher Ian Paisley, subject ‘The Ulster Struggle - Compromise or 
Surrender?’ 

#223 NL 1105 : Front page report on statement made by Mo Mowlam on ERP 
published in the same edition of the paper. 

#224 NL 1105^ Article by Mo Mowlam on ERP. States: agreement would not 
have been reached without addressing prisoner issue! government will establish 
an independent Sentence Review Body! fixed sentence prisoners will serve a 
third and life sentence two thirds, in two years any eligible prisoners will be 
released! organisations must not engage in terrorism! no release if considered a 
risk to the public! released on licence! organisations returning to violence will 
have licences Revoked! half due to be released over next two years anyway. ‘The 
part of the Agreement dealing with prisoners is difficult most of all for those 
who have suffered themselves or have lost loved ones during the Troubles ...I 
recognise their pain will be all the more acute and they will need help and 
support as we try to create a new Northern Ireland. ...Many victims and victims’ 
families have written to me. Some people say that prisoners should not be 
released as part of any deal while others accept releases — however difficult for 
them personally — as part of a settlement that may bring lasting peace to 
Northern Ireland. I believe we have a duty to do what we can to prevent other 
families suffering as they have in the future. This agreement is the best chance 
we have to make that a reality.’ 

#226 NL 1105 : Article by Ken Maginnis, UUP MP and negotiator. ‘That the 
government appended early release to the Stormont Agreement, after other 
negotiated elements had been settled, was a political sleight of hand which 
Ulster Unionists were obliged to balance against the constitutional gains they 
had negotiated.’ Speaks of gains re. a local assembly, articles 2 & 3, the consent 
principle. ‘For our negotiating team, the release of callous, sectarian killers 
within a two-year period was a serious body blow which could understandably 
create deep resentment among victims and, be maliciously exploited by the 
‘Runaways’ - Paisley and McCartney - who had fled the talks at the first sight 
of the IRA, leaving David Trimble’s Ulster Unionist Party to fight alone.’ 
Presents the figures for near releases, points out it will be 5% of prisoners who 
will benefit, 1% of the total who have passed through the criminal justice 
system. Speaks of the process of negotiation and repeats the terms as set out by 
Mowlam. ‘Prisoners caused us problems — but then, Ulster Unionists have never 
run away from a challenge.’ 
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#229 NL 1305 : Billy Kennedy, reporting on the General Synod, refers to R. 
Eames’ lengthy statement to the Synod on victims. Dr Eames said the issue of 
the release of prisoners provoked much heart-searching — and in particular to 
the ‘forgotten people’ and their relatives. ‘Such releases demand so much from 
those who have lost most and suffered most. Beyond political questions and on 
purely moral grounds I wonder has sufficient consideration been given at any 
level of this issue to at the last a recognition by those who may be released that 
suffering has occurred and at the least a declaration of their regret for their part 
in that suffering.’ 

#230 1305 : Report on launch of ‘We’re saying Yes’ advert at press conference. 
Ken Newell (Presbyterian), ‘We think it is actually unchristian for anybody to 
invent new sins about how people vote. ...Biblically, morally and spiritually ...it 
is no sin to vote No and no sin to vote Yes.’ Rev. Bert Armstrong (Methodist), 
whose brother and sister-in-law were killed in the Enniskillen Poppy Day 
bombing, said the Agreement could be the beginning of a healing process in 
Ireland, North and South. 

#232 NL 1405^ Billy Kennedy reports on comments at the Synod by Bishop 
James Mehaffey, Canon Walter Lewis and Archdeacon Gordon Linney. All 
reflect the divisions within the C. of I. community over the Agreement and the 
distress over Dublin’s release of IRA prisoners to attend the Sinn Fein 
conference. Lewis reported that while he thought the Yes vote might win, he 
still had an open mind on whether it would, such was the ‘great confusion’. 

#234 NL 1505 : Article by Rev. Harold Good, Methodist minister. Reformed 
prisoners need our Christian compassion and help. Speaks of involvement in 
prisoner reform, pain of victims and experience of other conflicts: ‘...it is easy to 
see why the issue of early prisoner release is so difficult for many good and right- 
thinking people who want the Agreement to work, but who are uneasy about 
this particular aspect. ‘I believe that prisoners, like any party to this appalling 
conflict, must be included in this chance for a new beginning. ...if it is grace, 
courage and generosity that we need to take this difficult step, I hope we will 
find them within ourselves, so that we may all be free to live at peace with 
ourselves and with one another.’ 

#236 NL 1505: Free Presbyterian advert for Sunday Services at Martyrs 
Memorial ‘Esau-ism Versus Naboth-ism — The Battle of the Referendum’. 
Preacher, Ian Paisley. 

#237 NL 1505 : Short report on Southern Presbytery statement and followed 
immediately by reference to Catholic Bishops of Ireland statement heralding the 
Agreement. Contrasts the RP insisting on a No vote with RC statement avoiding 
being directive. 

#238 NL 1505 : report on former C. of I. bishop, Rev. Dr Samuel Poyntz. Said 
victims must be considered and need for remembering their suffering. Attacked 
those who shout “No Surrender” and “Not an Inch”. 

#240 NL 1605 : Free Presbyterian advert for Sunday Services, Randalstown. 
Why it is a sin to vote yes for the agreement’. Preacher Rev. P. Millen. 
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#242 NL 1905 : Leader article: Yes or No. We must confront the issue of releasing 
prisoners. ‘Out on the stump around Ulster, political activists are finding that 
one issue above all is causing concern — that of prisoner release. What amazes 
some activists is that the public seem so unaware of the fact that prisoners have 
been released on licence steadily for many years... the other factor which has 
struck campaigners is that so many of those who should be most aggrieved over 
the release of prisoners, namely the relatives of victims, are backing the Good 
Friday Agreement. ...they are deeply resentful of any politician seeking to 
exploit their suffering or dance on their loved ones’ graves. ...we must, as a 
community, face up to why we have so many prisoners in the first place’. Goes 
on to flag up that the reforming of the UVF in 1966 (encouraged by Paisley, but 
that is not stated) provided fresh impetus to the IRA who by that time were 
disarmed and demoralised. The UVF, led by Gusty Spence, murdered Peter 
Ward in 1966. Gusty Spence ... ‘has also proven to be one of the most positive 
and healing influences ...the prisoners are members of our community, whether 
we like it or not, their own lives damaged by what they have done. ...we must, 
as a community, extend the healing process to those misled into violence. And 
that is the case regardless of Friday’s vote.’ 

#245 NL 2005 : Brief report on advert taken out by Evangelical Christians 
Against the Agreement. 

#246 NL 2005 : Geoff Martin and Noel Doran interview with Mo Mowlam. 
Defended releasing the Balcombe Street bombers to Irish custody. Defended the 
early release programme. Claimed that No campaigners were being economical 
with the truth re ERP and RUC reform. 

#248 NL 2005^ Spirit of the Union, Orangemen saying ‘Yes’. A remarkable 
advert claiming that it was placed by ‘Senior and respected members of good 
standing within the Orange Institution. ...Support of the principles of civic and 
religious liberty remain undiminished attributes of Orangemen. This means 
free choice, free expression and the freedom to decide privately. Orangemen are 
free to vote ‘Yes’. 

#250 NL 2105 : A two page spread of letters the day before the referendum. 
Wilfred Breen says Agreement will not bring an end to terror. Peter Williamson 
is sick of the whinging and moaning from the Yes camp and their appeasement 
of terrorism. John Milton does not believe the IRA will change, the strategy of 
the ballot box and the armalite not only still prevails but will be intensified. 
Newry Ulster Patriot says the agreement creates an effective joint authority 
over NI. Capt. H. Holmes reminds people that the Republic of Ireland helped 
the Nazis during the war - have nothing to do with the Republic, throw out the 
Agreement. D. Fleming attacks Trimble, Major and ecumenist church leaders. 
W. Grundle says the Agreement is confusing and contradictory. Rev. C. Mercer, 
‘It is entirely reprehensible to suggest that this Agreement is anything other 
than a blue print for the strangulation of Biblical Protestantism. It bears all the 
hallmarks of devilish craft. ...It is set for the destruction of Protestantism.’ A 
group of business people and trade unionists ‘The G7 Group’ encouraging a Yes 
vote. University Staff for Yes Campaign recommend a Yes vote. The Students’ 
Union promoted a Yes vote. Jim Hendron (SDLP) challenged Bob McCartney’s 
proposed alternative. M. H. Stevens says women have to save Ulster with a Yes 
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vote. Alan Chambers (UUP), ‘Any unionist taking the positive step of voting yes 
will be no less a unionist for so doing...’ Peter Alexander, a No would do damage 
to our relationship with the UK. Anna Johnston encourages people to vote Yes. 
A. R. Baxter sets out three reasons he/she will vote Yes ; returns democracy, 
secures the union and North-South body answerable to NI assembly. Brian 
Garrett (former chair of NI Labour and fellow of international affairs at 
Harvard) says Agreement is little short of a miraculous achievement and 
encourages a Yes vote. Also ‘No’ letters. 

#252 NL 2105: CAA advert, Christ or Barabbas? 

#253 NL 2105 : Report that Catholic Bishop Seamus Hegarty and Church of 
Ireland Archdeacon Donald McLean called on people to vote Yes. 

#254 NL 2205 : Full front page ‘Say yes and say it loud’ ‘The Newsletter says it’s 
right to vote Yes’. 

#255 NL 2205: report that the Orange Order Grand Master, Robert Saulters, 
shared a platform with the vote No campaign. Said the Order could not 
recommend the Agreement. David McNarry expressed annoyance that the 
Order should be represented in this way. 

#256 NL 2205: letter, ‘Evangelicals for the Agreement’ is the title given to the 
letter but in fact it was an ecumenical group, Catholic and Protestant. They 
acknowledge the work of the politicians, acknowledge the give and take on both 
sides. 

#256 NL 2205 : Young Cookstown Voter, encourages a vote for Yes and addresses 
the ERP issue, restating the terms of the Agreement. Suggests that there is no 
guarantee of peace if no ERP; ERP is tied into peace. ‘Voting YES on Friday will 
mean we can leave a painful past behind and move towards a better future.’ 

#264 EAG 1504: Poem to the Editor by Christian Democrat re. the Agreement, 
‘A time for Agreement’. 

#269 EAG 2005 : Report on a personal statement by Billy Mitchell on ERP. ‘...is 
compatible with Christian teachings’; quotes statistics that 63 who will benefit 
represent 0.7% of all paramilitary prisoners. Identifies himself as a ‘lifer’ 
released early! reminds of terms of licence. Says, ‘The government is not offering 
prisoners forgiveness, a pardon or an amnesty, but simply a reduction in their 
sentence as an act of clemency within the framework of a wider agreement. 
...The government, having been established by God to implement justice, is 
permitted to temper that justice with mercy. Justice and mercy complement 
each other and throughout Scripture we find that God’s justice is characterised 
by mercy. Human justice best reflects God’s justice when it too is merciful in its 
intent and exercise.’ 

#270 EAG 2005 : Reports interview with Rev. Sidlow McFarland in light of CAA 
putting up ‘It is a sin to vote yes’ posters. McFarland would not be telling his 
people how to vote! Christian people had to make their own decision. 

#272 COIG 1004: A substantial article entitled ‘An unseemly business’ dealing 
with the leak of the Government’s proposed publicity plan to support the 
Agreement that involved the Primate, without his knowledge, as being among 
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those who might contribute to ‘a carefully co-ordinated time-table of statements’. 
The Presbyterian church was also mentioned, which explains Poots’ warning to 
the government. #78 BG 0804. 

#274 COIG 2404^ Lengthy article setting out the challenges to unionism that lie 
ahead to make the agreement work. Commendation of Trimble’s achievement in 
winning the support of the UU Council. Concluding with ‘...we feel that Mr 
Trimble is right to demand a massive ‘Yes’ vote in next month’s referendum’. 

#275 COIG 2404: A lengthy article on the Agreement by Cromlyn. Gives a 
personal reflection including sympathy for the victims and wondering out loud 
in conclusion ‘...Could one dare to suggest, at risk of being thought pious or 
platitudinous, that maybe they were the ones ‘chosen of God’ to be His cross¬ 
bearers in a situation where ...a cross had to be borne before the dark night, 
sour fruit of man’s disobedience, could be brought to an end and the dawn break 
on a better day? But we are here touching on terrible things, dearly beloved. 
Terrible things.’ 

#276 COIG 2404: Report on Archbishop Dr Walton Empey’s praise of the 
politicians who negotiated the Agreement. Also made reference to the situation 
of victims. 

#277 COIG 2404: Lengthy reflection on the Agreement by Durrow, ‘Implications 
of a miracle’. Writing from a Southern perspective considers republicans and 
unionists finding agreement a miracle. Points out that Naaman in Old 
Testament had to comply with conditions for the miracle to work and conditions 
of the agreement have to be met. Need for trust to be built in the community. 

#279 COIG 0105 : Article by Bishop Millar, ‘Deciding on the Agreement’. Read 
it, respect those who differ, think of others, put God’s kingdom first, pray, weigh 
it up and vote. 

#281 COIG 0805: An open letter to William Ross MP, by Durrow. Challenges his 
‘No’ position as a member of the C. of I. Argues that he should support Trimble, 
recognise the need for the Agreement to be inclusive, ‘...I am profoundly sad to 
see a prominent member of the Church of Ireland making common cause with 
Dr Paisley and others who refused to get involved in the search for a settlement. 
Please think hard about the agreement you are attacking. ...Please, Mr Ross, 
think it possible you may be mistaken.’ 

#283 COIG 1505 : Northern Exposure. Another lengthy reflection on the 
situation in Northern Ireland which concludes with the suggestion that the 
church should have a Standing Committee to advise on matters affecting 
Northern Ireland. 

#285 - 286 COIG 2205 : The Primate’s speech to the General Synod. 

#287 COIG 2205 : section of speech on prisoners. See #229 NL 1305 for key 
section. 

#288 COIG 2205 : Bishop Brian Hannon explained how the churches have been 
trying to apply God-given principles and Christ’s own words and example to that 
individual exercise of conscience that we are asked to make. Jesus identified 
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with victims, prayed for his enemies, ministered to criminals, brought genuine 
peace, returned for the doubter. #508 FH 1305 

David Bleakly praised the Primate’s leadership. 

Bishop James Mehaffey asked for understanding for the Protestant community 
as there appeared to be no fairness in the confidence building measures, 
especially the release of Republican prisoners. Also records Canon Walter Lewis’ 
comments, also #232 NL 14051 #401 DJ 1505. 

#289 COIG 2205^ Article defending the C. of I. advice on the Agreement and 
refusal to tell people how they should vote. 

#293 COIG 2905 : View from the Gazebo acknowledges and praises the work of 
ECONI and reproduces in full ECONI’s leaflet on Releasing the Prisoners. 

#296 DR 1504: reports the comments of people participating in a Good Friday 
peace march in Downpatrick. 

#299 DR 2005: Letter from United Unionists The people with a heart for Ulster. 
It’s Right to say ‘No’. No to a united Ireland, all Ireland bodies, terrorists in 
government, mass release of terrorist criminals and the most vile murderers, 
terrorists retaining weapons while RUC is disbanded, to ‘new unionists’ who 
have joined the republicans. Agreement offers no hope of peace, no end to 
violence, no likelihood of stability. Vote No on 22 May. 

#301 TS 3004: Reports Bishop Millar’s response to the Agreement. We should 
be alert to the possibilities that this agreement may be part of God’s guidance 
and an answer to prayer, read the agreement, be fair in how we speak of other 
people: ‘There is no place for aggressive manipulation, personal insults or 
demeaning people, as St Paul makes it clear in lCorinthians 13 ; 4 Love is not 
boastful arrogant or rude, irritable, resentful.’ Put God’s kingdom first, look not 
to your own interests but to the interests of others, Philippians 2:3-4. #313 DL 
2005 

#309 TS 2105 : Letter from Freda E. Woods, challenges clergy who support Yes 
— rather rambling and confusing. 

#312 DL 2005 : report on Rector of Dromore Cathedral encouraging parishioners 
to heed the Primate’s advice to read the Agreement and make up your own mind. 
Also records Free Pres, minister saying, ‘It amazes me how ecumenical 
clergymen can claim to support an Agreement that is contrary to the teaching 
of God’s Word.’ 

#317 IN 1004: report on comments by Rev. David Frazer in Co. Kildare parish. 
Protestants have nothing to fear from co-operating with the South, no fear of 
Dublin taking over. ‘To the Protestant people of Ulster I say: Waken up to your 
destiny. Reach out the hand of friendship.’ (Context was at a ceremony to mark 
the 200 th anniversary of the 1798 United Irishmen rebellion.) 

#319 IN 1104: Jonathan Turner reporting on comments by Catholic Primate Dr 
Sean Brady congratulating those who had worked ‘so courageously’ to bring 
about an agreement. ‘I thank God that the prayers of so many people for the 
peacemakers and for a successful outcome to these talks are being answered. .. .1 
hope that the agreement will lead the way to an Ireland where people grow in 
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respect for each other and learn to trust each other despite their differences. 
...The Easter feast is about victory over death and the birth of new life, For 
Christians it is a time of profound hope. The hope of new life grows stronger this 
Eastertide.’ See also #466 PT 17045 #506 FH 1504. 

#320 1104^ Una Bradley reports on annual Good Friday procession in Ardoyne 
from Holy Cross chapel to C. of I. Immanuel Church. Rev. Heaney excited about 
news of a settlement. Fr Ken Brady: ‘On this wonderful day we hope that all the 
people of our land can come together to make a new history.’ 

#321 IN 1104: Michael O’Toole reports that church leaders throughout the 
Island had a clear call for peace. Quotes Eames, Francis Brooks, James 
Mehaffey, Sean Brady. Most referred to elsewhere. 

#322/324 IN 1104: Roy Garland’s column: Quotes Psalm 124:7, ‘We have escaped 
like a bird from a hunter’s trap! the trap is broken and we are free’. ‘We are now 
embarking on a new journey of hope and discovery, and we can no longer journey 
alone. We must bring our neighbours and our enemies along with us. We have 
been, we are being, set free for the task of building a new world, together.’ 

#326 IN 1404: Report on Pope’s response to the Agreement. He was praying that 
‘...each one, listening to his own conscience, would have the courage to carry out 
responsible and concrete gestures that will permit all to travel the road of peace 
together, avoiding whatever might lead back to hatred and violence.’ 

#329 IN 1504: Michael O’Toole and Steven McCaffery report on the release of 
nine IRA prisoners by the Irish authorities. None was convicted of murder but 
some had sentences running to 2005. The release was to bolster Sinn Fein and 
its Ard Fheis. Unionists were furious, including those party to the Agreement, 
while Sinn Fein welcomed the release. 

#332 IN 1604: Nevin Farrell reports on opening of the ‘No’ campaign. Reports 
Paisley as saying ‘A yes vote is a negative vote to dismantle the union, a no vote 
is a positive vote to safeguard the union. ...This is a struggle for the lifeblood of 
our country. We will not be bullied by a foreign country who want a say in our 
future.’ 

#333 IN 1604 : report on Pope greeting Irish pilgrims from Ireland, ‘Your 
presence is an occasion for us to thank God yet again for the important steps 
taken toward bringing lasting peace to Northern Ireland.’ 

#335 IN 1704: report that Dr Desmond Connell praised the negotiators. He 
prayed that the hearts on which our future depends might remain open to one 
another in generosity and forgiveness. 

#335 IN 1704: Una Bradley reports on Patsy McGlone (SDLP) welcoming the 
Agreement. ‘Everyone should take a very balanced view of the agreement and 
ask the question: has it the potential to fairly accommodate both nationalist and 
unionist and so contribute to the healing and reconciliation among the divided 
people of our country?’ 

#340 IN 2204: quotes Roger Davison of the Taughmonagh Community Church 
(Presbyterian & Methodist). He likens the P/C division to Jews and Samaritans. 
Stressed common beliefs between P&C, ‘There is no place in Christianity for 
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sectarianism. While there is a place for disagreeing, that disagreeing must be 
surrounded by gentleness and love.’ 

#342 IN 2504: Liz Trainor reports on the contents of the COIG, see #274 & #277 
above. Highlights ‘The process of returning self-government to Northern Ireland 
must involve radical change. Reluctance to change is an inadequate ground 
upon which to justify frustrating the process.’ 

#354 IN 0605: Methodist Church positive about deal; report on the Church’s 
Council on Social Responsibility. Asked Methodists to judge it on three criteria: 
does it increase the prospects of a more compassionate, just and peaceful society; 
is it fair to the main traditions! is it a reasonable accommodation between 
unionists and nationalists? 

#358 IN 1305 : William Graham interviews Rev. Bert Armstrong. See also #230, 
launch of‘We’re voting Yes’. Asked about ERP: ‘I do not find this hard, although 
I know some people do. ...I had to sort this out for myself at Enniskillen 
otherwise I would have found it very difficult to say the Lord’s Prayer ...forgive 
us as we forgive others.’ Has worked with people who have changed in prison. 

#362 IN 1405 : Michael O’Toole reports on the statement by the Catholic Bishops. 
Will not tell people how to vote but ask people to make their decision after 
careful and prayerful consideration. Said the Agreement points a way forward 
from the conflict which has left so many people heartbroken in both the 
nationalist and unionist communities ...we think particularly of those bereaved 
by the murder of loved ones ...they are the people who will be paying the dearest 
price.’ #510 FH 2005; #456 IC 1405. 

#364 IN 1505: report on comments by Sir Fred Catherwood, former mediator, ‘I 
am quite sure that this is the last chance in the lifetime for most of us for a 
settlement - and failing a strong positive vote on May 22, all bets are off. ...if to 
avoid thousands more innocents being killed, we swallow our feelings, that is 
not a sin.’ 

#366 IN 1805 : Eugene McCusker reports on Bishop Patrick Walsh adding his 
voice to a call for a positive outcome on Friday’s vote. Speaking at the blessing 
of the graves at Milltown cemetery he encouraged everyone to vote. 25,000 
people were present. Made an appeal for information on the missing. 

#367 IN 2205 : Niall Blaney reports on Dr Hutchinson’s address to the General 
Assembly of Scotland. Spoke of the response prepared, haven’t adopted a 
position — leaving that to the individual. Spoke of problems, ‘...there are 
problems. The agreement provides for the accelerated release of convicted 
paramilitary prisoners, many of whom show little sign of remorse for heinous 
crimes but who are treated as heroes in their communities and the associated 
political parties, to the further grief of victims and their families, and to the 
consternation of large numbers of responsible people. ...many people have an 
anxiety that a golden opportunity for progress — I wouldn’t yet call it peace — 
may be thrown away. Will it be said of us ...they never miss an opportunity to 
miss an opportunity.’ 

#370 IN 1905 : Tony Bailie reports on statement by Relatives for Justice (RFJ) 
representing many of the 400 people killed by security forces. RFJ oppose the 
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appointment of Adam Ingram as Minister for Victims. Calls for a truth 
commission. Spokesman is Monsignor Raymond Murray. Group concerned 
about collusion between security forces and paramilitaries. 

#377 IN 2205 : Clare Palmer reports on Robin Eames’ lunchtime address at 
Belfast Cathedral. He urged people to pray as the north faced its days of 
decisions and to remember particularly in their prayers all those in pain after 
years of violence. 

#382 LM 1604^ Letter from Rev. David Creane, Free Pres., ‘...totally disgusted 
by the way Unionist leaders have betrayed the Protestant people of this Province 
...the programme put in position to demolish this Province as the last bastion of 
Protestantism in Europe. ...the union has been sold out and Ulster has been 
betrayed. Divine intervention alone can turn this Province around and save us 
from the destiny planned for us by our enemies.’ 

#385 LM 3004: report on public meeting to be held in Lurgan Town Hall. A 
spokeswoman said, ‘The Agreement is a stepping stone towards Irish 
unification, with joint authority and recognition that Dublin has a say in the 
running of Northern Ireland along with guaranteed seats for Gerry Adams and 
Martin McGuinness as ministers in parliament.’ 

#389 LM 1405 : Free Presbyterian advert for Sunday Services, subject, ‘Why it 
is right to say no to the agreement’. 

#392 LM 2105 : ‘It’s right to say no’ Large advert based on Bob McCartney’s 
alternative but no identification of the sponsor of the ad. Also reads like CAA in 
highlighting release of prisoners and homosexuals and lesbians being 
accommodated in public bodies. 

#395 LM 2105: statement from Lurgan Independent Orange Lodge No. 50. 
Agreement is a surrender to terrorist violence. Murderers should be liable to the 
sword of capital punishment as the word of God requires (Romansl3 ; 4; Genesis 
9:6). Government have negotiated with men of blood. God has made us citizens 
of this country, and like Naboth who said unto King Ahab ‘The Lord forbid it 
me, that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee’ (lKings 21:3). 

#397 LM 2105: Trevor Douglas writes that ‘capital crime warrants capital 
punishment, Genesis 9 ; 6’. Develops the Jews calling for a murderer rather than 
Jesus and Pilate’s hand washing. “‘Oh crucify him”, they cried. “Let his blood be 
on us and on our children”. They got what they voted for and now, 2000 years 
later, they are still in conflict. Before you vote - consider the holocaust!’ #502 
PT 2205. 

#399 DJ 2404: report on statement by Bishop of Derry, Dr Seamus Hegarty. ‘It’s 
vital the voters in the referendum get the decision right. Decisions must be 
guided by our own conscience and not self-interest or prejudiced considerations. 
What we have to do is pray for a successful outcome.’ 

#403 DJ 2205 : Dolan O’Hagan reports that Dr Edward Daly, former bishop of 
Derry, made an appeal for a Yes vote. He said the time had come for us to ensure 
that future generations should not have to undergo the same awful experiences 
that he had seen in the last thirty years of his life. Said ‘I am voting Yes in the 
referendum and I am doing so with great enthusiasm and hope.’ 
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#409 MUM 2105 : report on views of Rev. Wm McCrea, ‘The Good Friday 
Agreement has been hatched in deceit, spawned in corruption and will be buried 
in disgrace.’ By voting Yes the electorate will be taking the Dublin road but by 
voting No will ensure that Northern Ireland remains part of the United 
Kingdom. ‘Those who are backing it have either been bought, brainwashed, 
bribed or broken.’ 

#414 NC 1405: Councillor George Ennis, letter, based around Romans 13 and 
role of the state to punish the evildoer. ‘This agreement is vile and worthless. 
Say No, you know in your hearts it is the right thing to do.’ 

#414 NC 1405 : letter from Councillor Linda Cleland, Alliance. ‘It is time to put 
hatred and killing behind us! it is time for us to look forward to a brighter future. 
Say ‘yes’ on May 22 and together we can make the move forward.’ 

#418 NC 2105 : Elizabeth Irvine, letter, concerned that people are unaware of 
the existing remission policy for release and unaware of the very low reoffending 
rates. Suggests that ‘Support for the Agreement ...offers a chance to isolate 
terrorists, to reward those who build up not destroy their community and to give 
young people hope that the innocent will not in future suffer injustice whether 
at the hands of individuals, organisations or governments.’ 

#419 NC 2105 : Moneyreagh ‘no’ voter, letter, ‘Many of those advocating a Yes 
vote tomorrow seem to have delusions of intellectual and moral superiority. 
Anyone who dares advise a No vote are regarded by these same individuals as 
sectarian zealots devoid of rational thought. Several of our church leaders fall 
into this category...Unionists do not like this deal ...most of us will say no.’ 

#420 NC 2105: letter from Glynn Moore. Believes the Bible is our sole rule of 
faith and practice. Uses Romans 13, 1 Peter 2 and Hebrews 12. ‘By Bible 
standards the Agreement is clearly unscriptural, unethical and immoral and by 
virtue of this alone it is imperative that Christians reject it by exercising their 
democratic prerogative and voting ‘no’.’ 

#425 MO 2005 : Rev. Bert Armstrong writes ‘Thought for the Week’ and says he 
is supporting the Agreement signed on Good Friday. Speaks of his loss of brother 
and sister-inTaw. Came to believe we need national repentance, ‘Politicians 
have given the Churches an opening which can lead on to a great hope for the 
whole of Ireland. ...This Agreement gives us an opening to start the healing 
process.’ 

#426 MO 2005 : short letter from Bible Practising Presbyterian. Good Friday was 
the day the people cried “Release Barabbas” and “Crucify Jesus”, ‘...there is 
right and wrong, dark and light. Perhaps the men in grey (clergy) should read 
their Bibles. 

#427 MO 2005 : United Unionists advert is a picture of a terrorist holding and 
armalite rifle. Text reads: The future face of the Royal Ulster Constabulary? 
Will yours be the vote that puts the IRA in uniform? It’s right to say no. 

#429 IR 3004: letter from Bill Barbour enthusiastically supporting the 
Agreement and recommending people to vote YES, YES, YES. ‘All those who 
support fairness and democracy are bound ...to cast their vote as YES.’ 
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#430 IR 3004^ Disgusted Unionist attacks Mrs West for supporting the 
Agreement despite her reservations. This is clearly a unionist sell-out. Bert 
Johnston has a letter in which he says, ‘The real logic for any unionist is ; if it’s 
good and acceptable for Sinn Fein/IRA and John Hume then surely it can only 
be bad for Unionists and the Union.’ 

#432 IR 0705: Councillor Davy Kettyles is reported as addressing 
misinformation about ERP. Quotes the statistics of up-coming releases. 
Rejecting the Agreement will hand our children a life sentence of violence. 

#432 MO 1305: report on statement, generally a summary of statement. Points 
out that it highlights the prisoner issue. 

#433 IR 0705 : A. Mullan writes, quoting Romans 13 and expounding Romans 
13: ‘I believe that the Agreement ...is based on the British Government’s refusal 
to deal with terrorism and fulfil its God-ordained role of protecting its lawful 
citizens from tyranny. The advanced release of terrorists as outlined in the 
Agreement is nothing but undermining of the basic principles of government. 
...I call on every law abiding citizen and Christian to vote against the 
Agreement...’ 

#434 IR 0705: Lengthy report on Bishop Hannon’s contribution at the Synod in 
support of the Standing Committee’s report on Northern Ireland and the 
developments since the report. Speaking of the Agreement he said, ‘We are 
considering what has been aptly termed the Good Friday agreement. No-one 
claims that it is a solution, only that it is an agreement, an opportunity for a 
fresh start, and for new relationships based on partnership, equality and mutual 
respect.’ 

#435 IR 0705 : Article by Jim Dixon, injured in the 1987 Remembrance Sunday 
bombing. He rejects the agreement as he sees it endorsing Irish Nationalism 
and weakens NI position through the consent principle and removal of the 1800 
Act of Union. Terrorists in government is a corruption of democracy and early 
release undermines the rule of law. The agreement is a perversion of the public 
morality of a civilised society. ‘To incorporate into the designation of such an 
Agreement the term ‘Good Friday’ with its unique and scared connotation is 
sacrilegious to the point of blasphemy.’ 

#436 IR 1405: response to letter by A. Mullan and exposition of Romans 13. 
Fermanagh Protestant Minister begins with Jesus coming to re-establish a right 
relationship between God and man and between man and his neighbour. Quotes 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers’ and suggests that seeking reconciliation and 
peace is a legitimate and necessary function of church and state. 

#438 IR 2105 : substantial article on comments of Archdeacon Cecil Pringle in a 
recent sermon. Spoke of NTs 30 years of wilderness experience and while the 
agreement wasn’t the promised land it was an attempt to find common ground 
to which people could give their allegiance, ‘...we pray the wilderness may be 
coming to an end, that ahead in some form is a new and a better day’. 

#440 IR 2105 ; letter signed by 12 local clergy opposing the agreement on biblical 
grounds. We would say that it is never right to do wrong. The premise that we 
can do evil that good may come of it is unscriptural and to be rejected.’ Duty of 
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government to be a terror to evil (Romans 13); immoral to release terrorists! 
agreement gives the right to identify with another state contrary to Romans 
13:5-7; wrong to promote sexual perversion Romans 1:24-27 & Hebrews 13:4. It 
is right to say no. 

#441, 442, 443, 444, 445 & 446 IR 2105: several letters on a very full letters 
page, including a detailed response on ERP by Davy Kettyles of the Yes 
Campaign. Very forthright. Details the statistics and addresses killings by 
security forces. 

#451 IC 1604: Report on the nine-point plan produced by the Church and 
endorsed by Msgr Denis Faul, thus giving it legitimacy within Catholic circles. 
Msgr Faul makes the following observations: ‘I go with the document ah the way 
and would like to thank the Presbyterian Church for it.’ He adds, ‘I would like 
to see some mention of justice and equity included, perhaps in the fifth point. 
The main issue for Catholics is not the border or north south links, the main 
issue is the lack of equality in employment and before the law.’ 

#452 IC 1604: Leader column hails Christian involvement in the Agreement. 
Notes the symbolism of it being signed on Good Friday and the role of Christians 
in bringing peace in Eastern Europe (Berlin Wall) and South Africa. Notes that 
‘...religion is often rightly criticised as being a defender of the status quo, 
...However, religion can also be a revolutionary force in society. ...In Northern 
Ireland religion has sometimes provided the justification for the hatred and 
violence and bigotry which has scarred that part of our island, but it has also 
been a healing force, increasingly it is a healing force.’ 

#454 IC 2304: Mary Kenny article acknowledging the role of the Catholic Church 
in working for peace, ‘...ardently and energetically the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, preached, prayed for and worked for peace throughout the worst years 
of the troubles. ...Cahal Daly wrote, spoke and preached tirelessly in the cause 
of peaceable means.’ Refers to the Pope’s visit and quotes his appeal to the IRA 
to renounce the gun and the bomb, an appeal that led to Alec Reid’s involvement 
in the peace process. 

#457 IC 1405 : Report on comments in The Irish Witness (edited by Fr Joe 
McVeigh) that the Agreement falls far short of what is needed to ensure a just 
peace, ‘...there can be no real peace without justice. Many wrongs have been 
done by the British government and those in power in the six counties...’ It is 
clear that the Irish Witness sees a united Ireland as the only just solution. 

#458 IC 1405: in the same edition there is a letter from a number of Catholic 
clergy including Joe McVeigh and Denis Faul. The letter is addressing the 
coming marching season but articulates something of the sense of injustice felt 
by sections of the Catholic community. 

#467 PT 1704 : Feature report on the ERP as an issue for many people following 
interviews on the streets of Portadown. 

#471-475 PT 2404: Extensive coverage of Adrian Lamph’s murder, his family’s 
response and the comments of many clergy. Lamph was a local council worker 
at a recycle centre who was shot in the head in a sectarian attack by one of the 
loyalist paramilitary groups. Presumably the intention was to provoke 
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retaliation from the IRA and by so doing discredit their professed commitment 
to peace. No retaliation was forthcoming. The killing highlighted the tensions 
over the issues of justice and paramilitary prisoners. 

#478 PT 0105 : Report by Victor Gordon on Samuel Gardiner being voted out of 
office as leader of the County Armagh Black Institution because of his support 
for the Agreement. 

#479-481 PT 0105^ reports on Adrian Lamph’s funeral and the comments of the 
priests officiating at the funeral. 

#483 PT 0105: Report on address by Orange Order leader Rev. William Bingham 
calling for a No vote and highlighting the issue of the ERP. ‘...it is totally 
unacceptable for convicted IRA, UVF and UFF terrorists to be released in a 
period of two years. ...For the past 30 years our members have been murdered, 
indeed massacred, injured, intimidated from their homes, businesses boycotted, 
civil liberties taken away and our halls burned. A genuine just and lasting peace 
is what we desire and we will settle for nothing less.’ 

#484 PT 0105: Report on public meeting in Tandragee attended by 2,000 people. 
While essentially a political rally, the main speakers on the platform (MPs 
William Ross and Peter Robinson) included leaders of the Orange Order, 
Presbyterian minister and Evangelical pastor. 

#486 PT 0805 : Ballymagerny Free Presbyterian advert for Sunday Services, 
subject Why Christians must vote NO to the agreement’. 

#487 PT 0805 : Portadown District LOL No.l Special Prayer Meeting to ‘pray for 
our province at this time’. 

#489 PY 1505: Large advert for ‘A Day of Prayer for God to Intervene and 
Deliver Ulster. Sunday, 17 th May, 2-10pm’ No organisers identified and posted 
as ‘non-denominational’. 

#490 PT 1505 : Free Presbyterian advert for special Sunday evening service. 
Subject, ‘Ulster in Crisis!’ 

#491 PT 1505 : Advert, for a Bible Prophecy Meeting, subject, ‘The Stormont 
Agreement Under the Searchlight of Scripture’. 

#492 PT 1505 : while not strictly an ad. the PT carries information of the 
invitation to a prayer meeting in Derrykeevan Orange Hall, organised by the 
Orange Christian Fellowship (set up in 1995 following the Drumcree standoff) 
and led by Orange Order Chaplains. 

#493 PT 505 : A letter from Free Presbyterian minister Rev. John Grey opposing 
the Agreement. The letter is largely framed in political terms, not religious. He 
says that ‘Anyone who accepts this agreement is questioning the very foundation 
of the state of Northern Ireland... To agree with the agreement, one would either 
have to be the enemy of Ulster or go on polling day without having read it.’ 

#495 PT 2205 : Report on comments from Unionist politician Jonathan Bell 
arguing strongly against the agreement on the grounds that the ERP went 
against biblical teaching. 
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#498 — 500 PT 2205 : Letter issued by the Moderator and Clerk of the Southern 
Presbytery. The letter is essentially a summary of the statement and signed by 
D.J. Magee and J.M.S. McMahon. 

#501 PT 2205 : Letter questioning the use of the Bible in letters by Christians 
opposed to the Agreement and the tendency towards legalism in the use of the 
Old Testament. A theological reflection on Jesus’ attitude to the woman caught 
in adultery closes with the implication that Jesus would probably vote Yes. 

#503 PT 2205^ stout defence of voting Yes by Rev. John McKegney (C. of I.). 
Quotes John L14 to affirm that the Word of God is Jesus and quotes Matthew 
5:38-48 (love for enemies) as the challenge that leads him to vote Yes. Considers 
those who invoke Christ to declare a Yes vote as anti-Christian are engaged in 
a blasphemous misuse of Christ’s name. 

#504 PT 2205 : Letter from Evangelical Catholics commending those Protestant 
leaders who say they intend to vote Yes and encouraging the Protestant 
community to ‘...not retrench within your community and within your painful 
memories of the past. The past is over. Instead, the future can be ours together 
in Christ.’ Outlines the story of victims and former paramilitaries who support 
the agreement. 
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